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PREFACE 


uated in the center of Asiatic Turkey on the 

rolling Cappadocia plain, midway between 
Sinop on the Black Sea and Kayseri, ancient Caesarea 
Mazaka (pl. 1a).' As this volume goes to press, the 
future of archaeological research at this extraordi- 
nary and very difficult site is, after a period of un- 
certainty, in the secure and capable hands of Scott 
A. Branting. 

In 2011 it was possible to complete excavation 
of the Cappadocia Gate, as we have called it, and 
in the following spring a sufficient number of the 
sculpted pieces from the rear section of the gate 
were cataloged for us to be reasonably confident 
that no significant additions or improvements to our 
understanding will be made by further work. This 
conclusion was strengthened in the summer of 2012 
when conservator Noél Siver was able to do no more 
than join two small fragments with incised scales. 

In essence the monumental Cappadocia Gate 
is a single-period structure to which there were a 
number of relatively minor additions, principally the 
addition of three rooms inside the rear section, ex- 
tensions to stone paving, and the setting up of three 
cultic monuments. When the city was destroyed 
by fire in the 540s Bc, the gate too was engulfed in 
flames. Voids created in the walling as the timbers 
burned caused most of the structure to collapse. It 
has not, therefore, been a particularly difficult task 
to organize this report. It is intended to be a final 
report, inasmuch as any archaeological report can 
be said to be final, in that it brings together within 
a single volume all the evidence available. Interpre- 
tations offered here will not be the last word, but 
the documentation is as full and complete as it has 
been possible to make it. A combination of destruc- 
tive procedures of archaeological excavation, demo- 
lition of dangerously leaning burned wall faces and 
the collapse of others, and extensive architectural 
restoration have resulted in a situation whereby the 
field records constitute the only extant evidence for 


T he Iron Age capital on the Kerkenes Daf is sit- 





' Przeworski 1929; G. Summers 2013. 


much of what was uncovered and for all of the col- 
lapse and fill that was removed. Because excavation 
of the gate has resulted in the destruction of parts of 
the structure, and will cause the destruction of much 
more if a major program of architectural preserva- 
tion is not implemented soon, it is not unreasonable 
for us to ask ourselves whether the enterprise was 
justified. The next generation will doubtless be criti- 
cal, as it should be; we can only hope that criticism 
is tempered by an appreciation of what was done 
under the conditions that prevailed and with the 
limited resources available at the time. 

While we were always conscious of expectations 
at the local and national level, not least with regard 
to tourist potential, our thrust has been the pur- 
suit of academic investigation for the furtherance 
of knowledge, rather than exploitation of tourist 
potential. We were not oblivious to the latter, and 
indeed our choice of the Cappadocia Gate as a pivot 
of our research was interwoven with our research 
design for this very reason. When, in 1999, we began 
clearance at the gate, we were still under the mistak- 
en impression that the entire city on the Kerkenes 
Dag was never completed. The rubble ramparts that 
snaked around the crest of the hilltop were thought 
to have been the base for a massive mudbrick wall 
that was never built. This error in interpretation of 
the physical remains led to mistaken ideas about 
chronology and historical background that are not 
necessary to reiterate here. Had we known that we 
would be dealing with stone wall and stone gla- 
cis preserved to a height in excess of five meters 
in some places, we might have been more cautious 
in our approach. Once started, however, there was 
a need to finish. The information that has been 
gained as a result of these excavations exceeded 
all expectations and has thrown much light not 
only on Kerkenes itself, surely ancient Pteria, but 
more broadly on central and western Turkey. Un- 
derstanding of the later seventh and the first half 
of the sixth centuries Bc, for which—a handful of 
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cultic inscriptions in Paleo-Phrygian notwithstand- 
ing — contemporaneous written sources are almost 
entirely lacking, has been moved forward signifi- 
cantly. It will be for others to judge whether these 
gains in knowledge justify the irrevocable damage 
that was done to the remains. 

Some words about our research design and the 
methods employed might not here be out of place." 
In 1993 the aim was to map features visible on the 
ground with the aid of aerial photographs taken by 
remote control from a camera suspended from a he- 
lium-filled blimp. In the same season Lewis Somers 
made experiments with methods of geophysical sur- 
vey in order to ascertain their potential for future 
research design. By good fortune it was also possible 
in the first season to take photographs from a single 
flight in a manned hot-air balloon (pls. 1b, 4b, 5a). 
Thus began a long program of remote sensing explo- 
ration at Kerkenes. Ambitions did not stretch beyond 
survey, perhaps to be supplemented by discrete test 
trenches to ascertain the function of different types 
of structures identified on remote sensing imagery. 
This approach was driven by a belief that nonintru- 
sive, and therefore nondestructive, remote sensing 
and surface survey would provide an unprecedented 
overview of this huge, single-period site, and that 
only minimal excavation would be needed in order 
to address specific questions. This approach was 
consciously different from the more normal and 
then-prevailing use of remote sensing, and especial- 
ly of most geophysical survey, whereby the underly- 
ing aim was to identify profitable places to dig. Our 
research design was able to evolve along these lines 
because the blimp-borne photograph survey was 
paralleled by hardware and software developments 
that made geophysical survey of large areas a real- 
istic possibility. Balloon photography, geophysical 
survey, and close-contour Global Positioning System 
(GPS) survey are the three platforms of remote sens- 
ing that have been employed at Kerkenes." Results 
from combinations of these methods include simula- 
tions of the city such as those shown on plates 2-3. 

Interpretations of the evidence visible on the 
ground and as revealed by remote sensing, and to 
some extent resulting from test trenches excavated 





iG. Summers and F. Summers 2010. 

‘i Branting and G. Summers 2002. 

' For example, G. Summers 1997 and 2000. 
’ Draycott and G. Summers 2008. 


vi The most recent overview is G. Summers and F. Summers 2012. 


in 1996 and 1998, led to suggestions that the city 
was unfinished at the time of its destruction and 
abandonment. This, as it was to turn out, errone- 
ous interpretation prompted further speculations 
concerning the very short life of the city and the 
circumstances of its foundation.’ Pressure to exca- 
vate on a larger scale became overwhelming with a 
proposal from David Stronach for a five-year period 
of collaboration that would include money for the 
construction of a conservation field laboratory and 
depot together with sufficient funds for excavation 
on a suitable scale, neither of which had been pre- 
viously possible. Two monuments were selected for 
initial investigation. Reasons for this selection were 
their proximity to one another, which had logisti- 
cal advantages; their obvious monumentality, which 
went some way toward meeting expectations of of- 
ficialdom with respect to tourist potential; and the 
fact that none of the geophysical methods that were 
being used could reveal plans of these structures, 
which were clearly buried beneath stone rubble. One 
of the monuments selected was the Monumental En- 
trance to the Palatial Complex; the other was the 
Cappadocia Gate. The immediate result was aban- 
donment of the idea that the city, and particularly 
its defenses, were unfinished. The extent to which 
the entire city was Phrygian, including its language, 
cult, urban design, architecture, and material cul- 
ture, took longer to emerge. 

This volume is the first in a series of final re- 
ports. A second volume, devoted to the Palatial Com- 
plex, is at an advanced stage of preparation, and 
other volumes will follow in due course. The first 
of a supplementary series of Kerkenes Special Stud- 
ies was published in 2008,” and further volumes are 
planned. Most of what is contained in this present 
volume has already been presented in preliminary 
form in issues of the Kerkenes News, in the annual 
proceedings of the Uluslararasi Kazi, Arastirma ve Arke- 
ometri Sempozyum (International Excavation, Survey 
and Archaeometry Symposium), and in annual re- 
ports made available on the Kerkenes website. In 
addition, numerous articles and conference papers 
have been published." It is, nevertheless, incumbent 
upon us to pull together as much of the evidence as 
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possible into a single volume that attempts to pres- 
ent the results in a coherent fashion as well as to 
offer carefully considered interpretations. It is an- 
ticipated that this printed work will be available to 
the future generations of scholars and students for 
whom it is intended long after current digital forms 
of dissemination have become obsolete. 
Acknowledgments form a separate section that 
follows this preface, so it is not necessary to repeat 
here the names of individuals and institutions. But 
it is necessary to stress that the entire enterprise 


at Kerkenes has been one of teamwork. Team mem- 
bers include colleagues, students, and technicians, 
but they also include the local workmen, who in 
most instances have taken to their employment 
with enthusiasm and good will that extends beyond 
the day-to-day tasks of collecting geophysical data 
and excavation. To all who have taken part or con- 
tributed in some other way, we offer our thanks. 


GEOFFREY D. SUMMERS 
ANKARA, MAY 2016 
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INTRODUCTION 
DAVID STRONACH 


on the excavation of the Cappadocia Gate, the 

imposing main gate of the Iron Age city that 
occupied the dominant heights of Kerkenes Dag in 
central Anatolia during a good part of the latter half 
of the seventh century Bc and the whole of the first 
half of the succeeding century. The report is based 
on the work of up to thirteen seasons, stretching 
from 1999 to 2011, during which time the excava- 
tions at the gate were conducted by Geoffrey D. 
Summers. 

From the outset it was realized that the pro- 
posed work at the gate would be a substantial proj- 
ect. The projected scale of the enterprise only grew 
when it was discovered that the city wall had indeed 
been fully completed and that it did not subscribe 
too closely to an initial evaluation of its character. 
Whereas Geoffrey Summers had originally thought 
of the wall as a possibly unfinished mudbrick con- 
struction that rose from a comparatively modest 
stone glacis, it quickly became apparent during the 
1999 season that the city’s outer wall (and the fabric 
of the associated Cappadocia Gate) subscribed to a 
stone and wood design that was in fact in a finished 
condition.” The fact that this stone and wood con- 
struction rose to a height of not just two or three 
meters but sometimes more than five meters also 
suggested that the depth of fallen stone inside 
the Cappadocia Gate was going to be substantially 
greater than anything that had been originally an- 
ticipated. In addition, the sheer mass of displaced 
stone in the vicinity of the gate would clearly pose 
difficulties—and even dangers—for those involved 
in its excavation. 


T his present volume constitutes the final report 





As it happens, however, the whole of the gate 
was excavated without any physical mishaps. More- 
over, the careful and complete recovery of the plan 
of the internal courtyard of the gate went on to re- 
veal distinctive elements that were to play a major 
role in helping to define the main cultural connec- 
tions of this long-enigmatic, mountaintop city. 

Late in the 2003 season, as the workers continued 
to remove a deep overburden of fallen stone toward 
the rear of the gate’s internal appointments, they 
began to expose a stepped stone monument that 
led up to a semi-iconic idol of a well-known Phry- 
gian type (pls. 136-138). At this point, as fragments 
of inscriptions in Phrygian also began to be found 
in the vicinity of the not-far-distant Monumental 
Entrance to the Palatial Complex,” there was sud- 
denly little serious doubt that the principal cultural 
ties of Kerkenes lay in the direction of the Phrygian 
homeland, in the broad vicinity of Gordion, rather 
than anywhere else. 

Prior to this development, Geoffrey Summers 
had inclined to a view that the creation of this 
prominent hilltop site could be associated, partly 
on the basis of the “difficult and conflated testimony 
of Herodotus,”* with a westward expansion of the 
Medes in the early sixth century Bc.* It had of course 
been this hypothesis that had first encouraged me to 
join the Kerkenes Expedition, together with a num- 
ber of my graduate students from UC Berkeley, for a 
period of five years from 1999 onward.*' 

With the dramatic discovery of these Phrygian- 
related finds in the 2003 season, entirely new per- 
spectives came into view, and Geoffrey began to look 
into the possibility that Kerkenes owed its founda- 
tion to a hitherto undetected Phrygian initiative. 


vil See chapter 1, Reasons for Excavation at the Cappadocia Gate, esp. n. 35. 


vill See Draycott and Summers 2008. 
x See chapter 1, Identification with Pteria. 
* Summers 1997. 


“1 See Acknowledgments. 
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As the present initial chapter—attributed, most ap- 
propriately, to both Geoffrey and Francoise Sum- 
mers—now argues, the occupants of the new city 
“came from Phrygia,”*" and further reflection could 
well suggest that this same elite body of persons 
journeyed eastward with the intention of founding 
a new capital within the bend of the Halys River." 

Since this initiative could have taken place not 
too many years before the beginning of the long 
reign of Alyattes of Lydia (ca. 619-560 BC), the fa- 
ther of Croesus, it is arguable that such an eastward 
migration represented a direct response to the vig- 
orous expansionist policies of the Lydians. By the 
same token, when Croesus marched east in order to 
confront Cyrus of Persia in 547 Bc,*'’ he could have 
been more than a little conscious of the possibil- 
ity that the sympathies of those Phrygians who had 
only lately settled to the east of the Halys River were 
likely to lie with the Persians, not the Lydians.*’ 

Whether or not this was the case, there is no evi- 
dence from the Cappadocia Gate to suggest that the 
city was taken by force. Accordingly, “while evidence 
from only one gate out of seven in a 7 km circuit is 
not in itself conclusive,” much of the currently avail- 
able evidence “is not at variance with the idea that 
the city surrendered [to Croesus] without a fight and 
that it was looted before it was torched.”* 

On a personal note, I must admit that I experi- 
enced a certain sense of relief when Kerkenes finally 
revealed its Phrygian colors. Throughout the years 
that I was at Kerkenes I had found it impossible to 
identify any unmistakably Median elements. Natu- 
rally enough, Geoffrey knew where I stood in this 
matter; but, as longstanding friends, we had simply 
“agreed to disagree” on the Median issue until such 
time as the testimony of the spade would cast the 
deciding vote. 





xl See chapter 1, Identification with Pteria. 
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As many readers will appreciate, the Phrygian, 
not Median, identity of Kerkenes is also of relevance, 
to Iranian as well as to Anatolian studies. As long 
as Kerkenes could be thought of as a possibly Me- 
dian site, Herodotus’s claim that the Halys River 
represented the border between the Lydian and the 
Median empires could not be totally discarded. To- 
day this is no longer the case. Herodotus’s claim to 
this effect is not supported by any evidence on the 
ground that I am aware of—and it now seems pos- 
sible to assert that Median territory to the west of 
Iran’s present borders was never more than quite 
limited in area.*" 

This in turn has reinforced a more minimal— 
and, in my opinion, a more realistic—view of the 
Medes’ overall territorial holdings. Not only is it no 
longer possible to maintain that the independent 
Medes ruled a continuous swathe of territory from 
the Halys all the way to the Oxus,*”" but there is also 
a possibility that the Medes never exerted any over- 
arching control over the southwest Iranian region of 
Fars, the well-endowed homeland of the Persians.** 

Inasmuch as these new considerations also 
oblige us to look at developments in Phrygia as a 
whole, it has to be recognized that Kerkenes and 
the rolling countryside within the bend of the Halys 
now stand identified as a major new frontier for late 
Phrygian studies. Indeed, Geoffrey Summers is sure- 
ly correct to relate the choice of Kerkenes Dag as 
an appropriate location for a new Phrygian capital 
to many different factors. To begin with, the aston- 
ishing physical size of the new city, in which its 7 
km circuit almost begins to compare with the 12 km 
circuit of the walls of Nineveh, would seem to point 
to a degree of political ambition that was very much 
more than local in scale.** Moreover, in terms of geo- 
graphical location alone, the founders of Kerkenes 
would seem to have carefully registered the decline 


xi! For recently published observations of a similar character, see also van Dongen 2014, p. 700. 


lv For the now “very probable” correctness of a date in 547 Bc (based on the latest available reading of the relevant, damaged portion of 
the Nabonidus Chronicle by W. G. Lambert in June 2010), see especially Zawadzki 2010, p. 147 n. 27. Note, too, that Oelsner’s prior, variant 
reading of the late 1990s—and certain speculations that were drawn from that variant reading (for which see especially chapter 1, n. 20, 


below)—should now be discarded. 
x” See chapter 1, Identification with Pteria. 
*l See chapter 1, Identification with Pteria. 
xvii Cf, Stronach 2012, pp. 677-78. 


xvill With reference to a lack of evidence in the “Oxus Treasure” for any objects of definitely pre-Achaemenid (i.e., Median) date, see espe- 


cially Stronach 2001, p. 236. 
xX Stronach 2012, p. 680. 
** See chapter 1, Chronology. 
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of a number of formerly significant regional pow- 
ers, each with a once not negligible interest in inner 
Anatolia. As Summers has noted, such powers could 
have included the Neo-Hittite polities of southeast- 
ern Anatolia; Urartu, which seems to have lost its 
initial, literate, centralized royal character in circa 
640 Bc; and Assyria, which also began to decline at 
very much the same moment, twenty-eight years 
before its spacious capital, Nineveh, finally fell to 
a joint attack by the Medes and the Babylonians in 
612 BC 

In this exemplary excavation report on the work 
that was carried out at the Cappadocia Gate, it is 
not only appropriate to draw attention to the high 
quality of the illustrations and to the clarity of the 
text, but also to the attention that has been paid 
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to relevant parallels. In this connection the com- 
parisons that are cited from Bogazkéy, Gordion, and 
Sardis (with reference, above all, to the nature of 
specific gates and certain details of stone construc- 
tion) are decidedly useful. Such observations remind 
us, not least, of how essential it is for the study of 
monumental Iron Age architecture in Turkey to be 
able to relate major elements of scale, design, and 
construction across wide distances stretching, in 
this instance, from Kerkenes and Bogazkéy in the 
east to Sardis in the west.**" In a word, continuing 
detailed analyses of this order will unquestionably 
allow Kerkenes to take its deserved place in the dis- 
tinguished Anatolian company to which it belongs. 


DAVID STRONACH 


I For notes on the walls of late Assyrian Nineveh, see, for example, Stronach 1997, p. 316 (with pl. 1b). 


ll See Chapter 12, “Parallels.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
ON KERKENES PROJECT PUBLICATIONS 


Website 


he Kerkenes website is currently hosted on the 
7 Middle East Technical University (METU) serv- 

er at www.kerkenes.metu.edu.tr. The home 
page offers three options: the original custom-built 
page, a second page for downloadable pdfs, and a 
third page devoted to the Kerkenes Eco-Center. At 
some future date this website will be hosted by the 
Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago. 


The Annual Kerkenes News 


In 1997 we produced a glossy brochure in English 
and Turkish that summarized the first five years of 
research. The first Kerkenes News—Haberler appeared 
in 1998. Published by METU Press and distributed 
free of charge, the Kerkenes News has been an impor- 
tant way of disseminating results to a broad public. 
Important discoveries have usually been reported 
here in the first instance. All issues up to 2012 can 
be downloaded from the Kerkenes website. 


Uluslararasi Kazi, Arastirma 
ve Arkeometri Sempozyum 
(International Excavation, 
Survey, and Archaeometry 
Symposium) 


Reports on the results of each season have been 
presented at this annual symposium held in Turkey. 
Until 1998, when the Kerkenes News was inaugurated, 
publication of the symposium in the year after it was 
held became the vehicle for the first announcement 
of discoveries. Reports, in Turkish, have appeared 
in most years: 


Kaz1 Sonuclari Toplantisi 19, 22-26, 28-29, 31(two re- 
ports), 32, 33 


Arastirma Sonuclart Toplantisi 12-16, 19 
These can be downloaded at: 


http://www.kulturvarliklari.gov.tr/TR,44760 
/kazi-sonuclari-toplantilari.html 

http://www.kulturvarliklari.gov.tr/TR,44761 
/arastirma-sonuclari-toplantilari.html 


Research Reports 


British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara (BIAA), 
recently renamed the British Institute at Ankara, has 
published short annual reports: 


Research Reports 1994 
Anatolian Archaeology 1995-2011 
Turkey Heritage 2012 


Kerkenes Final Reports 
Monograph Series 


The present volume is the first in a series of final 
reports published by the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. 


Kerkenes Special Studies 
Monograph Series 


Supplementary special studies on aspects of 
Kerkenes appear in the Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions series. One volume, Sculpture and Inscriptions 
from the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex 
at Kerkenes Dag, Turkey, by Catherine Draycott, Geof- 
frey D. Summers, and Claude Brixhe, was published 
in 2008. 
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CHAPTER 1 


BACKGROUND: EXCAVATION STRATEGIES, 
METHODS, AND NOTATION 























lith located on the northern edge of the 

Cappadocian plain near the district town of 
Sorgun in the province of Yozgat (see pl. 1a).! The 
name Kerkenes, now more generally Kerkenez in 
modern Turkish, means a bird of prey or, more spe- 
cifically, a lesser kestrel (Falco naumanni). Neither the 
modern name nor the Ottoman version of it has shed 
light on the identification of the place, while inves- 
tigation of local legends has been equally unproduc- 
tive.’ By foot from Kerkenes it is 73 km northwest to 
the earlier Hittite capital of Hattusa.* The extinct 
volcano of Erciyes Dagi, the highest peak in central 
Turkey, lying a little less than 100 km to the south- 
east, can often be seen, although in recent years 
bereft of its snow cover by midsummer. Kerkenes 
itself dominates the surrounding countryside, be- 
ing plainly visible from several days’ march away in 
almost every direction (pls. 1b-5). Selection of this 
elevated vantage point for the foundation of a new 
capital in the Middle Iron Age represented a state- 
ment of power and permanence magnified by the 
strength of its gleaming towered walls of stone. It 
was not, as Hattusa is, hidden from view. If promi- 
nence and elevation were conscious choices, the 
presence of perennial water forced through joints 
in the granite would have been a specific attrac- 
tion. The greatest elevation within the circuit of the 
walls is on the Kiremitlik, which, at 1,490 m above 
sea level, is almost 240 m higher than the so-called 
Water Gate, where the watercourse debouches. The 


K erkenes Dag, or Mountain, is a granitic batho- 





' Erler and Gonciioglu 1996; Dirik and Génctioglu 1996. 


2 Bittel 1960/61. 


3G, Summers 2013. 


4 G. Summers and F. Summers 2013. 
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kale, or acropolis, only slightly lower than the Kire- 
mitlik, affords spectacular views. Its present form 
was largely created by the construction of a strong 
castle in Byzantine times, hence its modern name, 
Keykavus Kale. In the Iron Age this prominent gran- 
ite tor was devoid of water and offered little space 
for construction (pls. 4b and 5a).‘ It should perhaps 
be envisioned as a place of refuge and last resort in 
the event of an enemy’s breaching the city defenses, 
and very probably as a cultic high place. 

Summers are relatively short and warm, winters 
long and cold (pl. 5b), but Kerkenes is not sheltered 
from northerly winds that can blow ice-cold from 
Siberia, bringing hailstorms that whiten hillsides as 
late as August. The site is very exposed. In an excep- 
tionally bad year, snow can still lay deep over the 
ruins as late as mid-April, but not at the foot of the 
mountain in the more clement village of Sahmuratl1, 
which hosts the excavation house. Today the weath- 
er system of the Mediterranean meets that of Siberia 
and the Black Sea over the Pontic foothills not far to 
the north of the Cappadocian plain. 

When the city was founded on the Kerkenes Dag, 
the hills to the north and west would almost cer- 
tainly have been wooded with ever-denser forest as 
the land rises in the Pontic foothills to the north. 
Today the forested Yozgat National Park contains 
stands of tall conifers, while the hills to the north 
of Kerkenes are covered with scrubby oak and, at 
higher elevations, pine. On the Kerkenes Dag itself 
there are oaks, the roots of which seek out water 
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in the fissured granite (pl. 6a), as well as wild pear 
and mountain plum. Thus there would have been no 
shortage of wood for building. It seems to be the 
case that both the inside and outside stone faces of 
the city wall were reinforced with horizontal wood- 
en beams at 1 m vertical intervals along the entire 
7 km length. Given the height of the wall, perhaps 
six rows of timber would have been needed in each 
face. Two faces of six rows for 7 km make for 84 km 
of timber, without extra requirements for the gates. 

Larger trees would doubtless have been split so 
as to provide two or more beams, but meeting the 
requirement for the defenses alone would have en- 
tailed considerable deforestation. Clearance of forest 
from the immediate environs of the city would have 
provided empty space that deterred wild animals, 
such as bears and wolves, while at the same time 
providing grazing land for cattle and horses, as well 
as sheep and goats. If, as seems not improbable, the 
entire Kerkenes Dag was itself wooded, felling would 
have exposed the ridges to the west, where the ne- 
cropolis of tumuli was to grow. 

To the south and west rolling hills provided land 
for rain-fed agriculture, with grazing on more mar- 
ginal land. Farming, however, does not seem to have 
been a significant occupation of the urban popula- 
tion, as demonstrated by the dearth of city gates, 
especially on the long western side, where there 
is but one (see pls. 2 and 3a). Furthermore, on the 
geophysical imagery there is a notable absence of 
stabling and pounds for flocks and herds within the 
city. 


A NEW FOUNDATION 


It has been plausibly argued that the granite tor 
of the Kerkenes Dag is to be identified with Hittite 
Mount Daha, abode of the storm god of Zippalanda 
(pl. 5b).> Additionally, it has been suggested that the 
road which leads down the mountainside from the 
Cappadocia Gate to the rolling plain of Cappadocia 
was the very same as that taken by the Hittite Great 
King when, in the course of the spring festival, he 
proceeded from Mount Daha to Ankuwa, usually 
identified with modern Alisar Héyiik.® Likely though 
that may be, no pottery or artifacts belonging to the 





second millennium Bc have so far come to light at 
Kerkenes. 

As to the first millennium Bc, no pottery or ob- 
jects earlier than the foundation of the city have 
been recovered at Kerkenes. In particular, no sherds 
of the distinctive animal silhouette style, also known 
as Alisar IV, have been found. Additionally, neither 
geophysical survey nor archaeological excavation 
has revealed any hint of Iron Age occupation that 
predates the foundation of the city. It is thus clear 
that this new capital was not founded on a pre-exist- 
ing urban settlement. Results of the remote-sensing 
survey, employing a number of different methods, 
demonstrate that the layout of urban blocks within 
the defenses respects both the line of the city wall 
and the location of each of the seven city gates. It 
may thus be concluded that the Middle Iron Age city 
was a new foundation marking, presumably, the es- 
tablishment of a new kingdom with Kerkenes as its 
capital. Such a new capital would surely have been 
laid out according to preconceived urban concepts, 
but precise or even close precedents are elusive. The 
7 km of stone defenses follow, for the greater part 
of their circuit, a natural topographic divide that 
defines the chosen elevated location. Where on the 
eastern side the city wall deviates from the stron- 
gest possible line, which would have run over the 
kale itself, the defenses almost certainly followed 
a course that secured water sources at the foot of 
the acropolis. Likewise, the distribution of the seven 
city gates points to the particular direction taken by 
each of the roads. If the Cappadocia Gate was indeed 
positioned at the place where an earlier Hittite road 
reached the top of its ascendance from the south, 
this would simply confirm the obvious importance 
of a gate leading down to the rolling Cappadocian 
plain. Topography provided no more advantageous 
location for a gate in the southeastern section of 
the defensive circuit. One way of considering the 
position of the Cappadocia Gate is, therefore, in the 
context of an ideal city plan that was laid out so as 
to include all desirable aspects of a new, purpose- 
fully designed capital. Underlying concepts included 
the bold statement made by the choice of the domi- 
nating elevated position on the Kerkenes Dag, the 
strength and imposing aspect of the defenses, the 
restricted number of gates that provided access 


° Gurney 1995; Corti in Mazzoni, D’Agostino, and Orsi 2010, pp. 131-32. 


° G. Summers and F. Summers 2013; G. Summers 2013. 
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through those defenses, and the principal destina- 
tions of the roads leading out of the city. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Three interlinked chronological issues require res- 
olution: when the defenses were constructed, the 
duration of the city’s existence, and the date of its 
deliberate destruction by burning. From a strictly 
archaeological perspective, it should be possible 
to provide accurate absolute construction dates by 
means of dendrochronology. However, despite most 
valiant attempts, it has not yet been possible to re- 
cover charred timbers from the right species of tree 
with bark still intact. Doubtless such evidence will 
be found in future excavations, but for the moment 
we lack precise scientific dating. Radiocarbon dating 
will never, for statistical reasons, provide dates that 
either prove or disprove correlation of archaeological 
evidence at Kerkenes with what very little is known 
of historical events. Here the intention is to examine 
the archaeological evidence on its own merits. Evi- 
dence is somewhat infirm. 

The Iron Age pottery from Kerkenes is closely 
akin to what is termed Middle Phrygian at Gordion, 
a term that has no great chronological precision.’ 
Parallels with Bogazkéy and Kaman Kalehoyiik are 
compatible with this designation but of little help in 
establishing a tighter absolute chronology.’ Rather 
than attempting to find closely dated parallels from 
elsewhere, it is perhaps more useful to consider 
what is and what is not present in the Kerkenes as- 
semblage. One complication is the poor state of pres- 
ervation at Kerkenes, where the acidic granitic soils 
tend to break down fired clays and destroy surfaces 
of pottery sherds. Thus surface finishes such as slip, 
burnish, and occasional paint are frequently fugi- 
tive. Added to this problem is the deposition of salts 
on ceramic surfaces that are very difficult to remove. 
A second factor is that, in the excavations conducted 
so far, very little pottery has been recovered in situ. 
The main reason for this dearth has been the con- 
centration of work on public buildings, namely the 





7 Voigt 2007. 
8 Genz 2005, 2007a, and 2007b. 
° Schmidt 1931; von der Osten 1937. 


Cappadocia Gate and the Palatial Complex, as well 
as a megaron and associated structures in the lower 
sector of the city. Excavation of more domestic con- 
texts will doubtless rectify this deficit. 

Absent, as noted above, is pottery of the well- 
known Alisar IV painted style, typified by wild goats 
and stags with spaces infilled by concentric circles. 
The term comes from the fourth level from the bot- 
tom of Alisar Héyiik, excavated by Erich F. Schmidt 
and Hans Henning von der Osten on behalf of the 
Oriental Institute before the Second World War.’ 
Alisar Héyiik lies just 23 km to the south-southeast 
of Kerkenes. Exact dating of the Alisar IV style is 
wanting. Complete imported craters were found in 
the destruction level on the Citadel Mound at Gor- 
dion, which is dated to ca. 800 Bc, while earlier ver- 
sions of the animal silhouette style may be seen in 
Early Iron Age levels at Bogazkéy.’® Of more concern 
here, however, is the end of the ceramic style. At 
Kerkenes there are some examples of a debased con- 
tinuation of the tradition, in which bichrome paint 
was used to outline panels of white ground over- 
painted with concentric circles. The best examples 
have come from the Cappadocia Gate, as described 
in chapter nine. Similar pottery was found in the 
next level at Alisar Hoyitik, Alisar V. Alisar IV pottery 
was found farther afield, most importantly, from 
the point of view of chronology, at the Neo-Hittite 
mountaintop site of Gélliidag, where it is probably to 
be dated as late as somewhere in the earlier part of 
the seventh century Bc.’ Thus the present evidence 
of ceramics would place the foundation of Kerkenes 
no earlier than the abandonment of Golliidag and, 
by extension, perhaps following the demise of the 
Neo-Hittite states on the Central Anatolian plateau. 

Archaeological dating of the destruction of 
Kerkenes is perhaps a little firmer. With regard 
to the pottery, there are no so-called Achaemenid 
bowls.’? Nor are there any western or Greek im- 
ports. This negative evidence is consistent with a 
pre-Achaemenid date for the destruction. A great 
deal of evidence can be assembled to demonstrate 
that the destruction and abandonment were not 


1 For the chronology of Gordion, see Rose and Darbyshire 2012; for the Alisar pottery at Gordion, see Sams 2012, pp. 72-73, with fig. 
4.25 and references. Iron Age pottery at Bogazkoy has been extensively studied; see Genz 2004, 2005, 2006, 2007a, and 2007b. 


NM Arik 1936; Tezcan 1982. 
12 Dusinberre 1999. 
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much earlier than the Persian invasion in the mid- 
sixth century Bc. At the Cappadocia Gate this evi- 
dence includes the style of the relief sculpture on the 
sandstone plinth and the gold ornament, described 
in this volume. From elsewhere at Kerkenes are the 
ivory furniture inlay,’* architectural embellishments 
at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex 
with parallels in the Phrygian Highlands, sculpture 
and inscription from the same context, and absence 
of architectural terra-cottas.™ 

Thus the evidence of material culture is sug- 
gestive of a foundation in the later part of the sev- 
enth century and a destruction in the mid-sixth. In 
this case the length of occupation would not have 
been very much more than a century, perhaps less. 
Other lines of archaeological evidence are entirely 
compatible with this conclusion. Geophysical sur- 
vey has not shown any evidence for multiple phases 
of construction, only for the continual addition of 
structures until, at the time of the destruction, there 
was hardly an empty space within the city. At the 
Palatial Complex there were several phases of de- 
velopment, with substantial modifications, not least 
to the stone glacis, but here too there was no sign 
of constructions being replaced because they had 
deteriorated through age. Yet one more argument, 
albeit not particularly strong, can be adduced: the 
2.5 km long defenses on the western side of the city 
were pierced by only a single gate. Thus access to 
grazing land and fields, as well as to the many tumuli 
that are presumably the necropolis of the city, was 
surprisingly restricted.’° Had the city been in exis- 
tence for a greater length of time, additional open- 
ings might very well have been made through these 
western defenses. 

It does not seem necessary here to repeat argu- 
ments for the dating of Kerkenes based on tentative 
analysis of very scant and difficult historical evi- 
dence. Current thinking is that the city was found- 
ed by a large and powerful group coming across the 
Kizilirmak from somewhere in central or western 
Phrygia. Kerkenes does not appear to have been a 





13 Dusinberre 2002. 
G. Summers 2006a. 
8 For the tumuli, see Schmidt 1929, pp. 250-58. 


17 Hawkins 2000, p. 428. 


refuge so much as a new capital for an ambitious 
dynasty. When might such a movement have taken 
place? Speculation that it was after the death of 
King Midas of Phrygia seems reasonable.'® The geo- 
political changes are surely to be associated with the 
demise of the Neo-Hittite kingdoms that made up 
the Lands of Tabal, the last reference to which is 
dated to ca. 640 Bc, when, encouraged by the Cim- 
merian leader Dugdamme (Lygdmis), the son and 
successor of Mugallu rebelled against Assurbanipal 
of Assyria.’’ The collapse of Urartu in the 640s under 
its last king, Rusa II, might also be associated with 
the activities of Cimmerians and, doubtless, others 
now invisible to us."® An alternative might see such 
momentous changes accelerated by the collapse of 
the Neo-Assyrian empire in 612 Bc. In any event, 
the broader background can be seen in the light of 
expansionist policies pursued by the kings of Lydia 
and Cilicia. 

However shadowy the circumstances of the 
foundation, events connected with the destruction 
are a little sharper. Archaeological evidence for a 
mid-sixth-century date, combined with reconstruc- 
tion of historical events, leave little room for doubt 
that the destruction and abandonment of the city 
are connected with the conflict between Lydia and 
Persia that culminated in the conquest of Sardis by 
Cyrus the Great in, traditionally, 547 Bc.'? A new 
reading of an incomplete cuneiform sign on a broken 
fragment of the Nabonidus Chronicle has tempted 
some to suggest a lower date for the sack of Sardis. 
While this would not be unwelcome, since it al- 
lows for a slightly longer period of time between 
the foundation and the sack of Kerkenes in which to 
squeeze so much building activity, the evidence for 
it is thin and has yet to be rigorously tested against 
the (admittedly later) Greek sources, as well as the 
archaeological evidence from Sardis itself.”° 


For the name Midas and discussion of the chronology, see Berndt-Ers6z 2008. 


8 For Tabal, see Hawkins 2000, pp. 424-31; D’Alfonso 2012; Mora and Balatti 2012. 


Cahill and Kroll (2005) discuss the archaeological and numismatic evidence in support of this date. 


20 Oelsner 1999/2000; Stronach 2007, 2008; Rollinger 2008; Michels 2011. 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH PTERIA 


There are no historical sources for the region lying 
within the bend of the Kizilirmak that shed any light 
on peoples, states, cultures, or languages before the 
events of the late seventh and first half of the sixth 
centuries BC. Neither Hieroglyphic Luwian inscrip- 
tions nor Neo-Hittite sculpture has been found much 
to the north of the Kizilirmak valley.”! In addition to 
the examples at Kerkenes,” there are Old Phrygian 
inscriptions from Bogazkéy, Alaca Héyiik, Kalehisar, 
and Pazarli—all of which Brixhe and Lejeune (1984) 
termed “Pteria”.” Of this epigraphic material, how- 
ever, none provides any clues to historical geogra- 
phy. Herodotus (1.72) and other classical sources 
seem clearly to indicate that the eastern border of 
the Phrygian state was always considered to be the 
Halys River (the Kizilirmak).” 

The identification of Kerkenes with Pteria, 
which, according to Herodotus, was “the stron- 
gest place in that part of Cappadocia,” was first put 
forward by Stefan Przeworski the year after H. H. 
von der Osten’s notice in the Geographical Review.”° 
The same conclusion was independently reached 
in 1997.76 Although the identification of Kerkenes 
with Pteria has been vigorously challenged, the 
arguments put forward in its favor remain robust 
and have gained wide acceptance.”’ On the oth- 
er hand, the proposal that Pteria was a Median 
foundation is clearly untenable and has been long 
abandoned.” This archaeological report is not the 
place to once again set out the arguments in detail. 
From a strictly archaeological perspective, nothing 
short of epigraphic evidence will convince skeptics. 
Confirmation of the proposed chronology through 
the acquisition of an absolute date for construc- 
tion phases by means of dendrochronology would 
be of advantage, but tree rings will not date the 





21 Hawkins 2000; Starke and Schmid 2002, map on pp. 308-9. 
Brixhe and Summers 2006. 

3 Brixhe and Lejeune 1984; Mellink 1993. 

Historical sources are usefully collected in Pedley 1972. 

°° Przeworski 1929; von der Osten 1928. 

Summers 1997, 

7 Rollinger 2003. 


destruction. Radiocarbon dates for the middle part 
of the first millennium Bc fall into what is known 
as the “Hallstatt Plateau” (ca. 750-400 Bc), when 
calibration curves are so flat that all dates have un- 
helpfully wide margins of error. For the moment, 
then, there is nothing of substance other than the 
difficult and conflated testimony of Herodotus. No 
other candidate for Pteria is readily apparent if it 
is not Kerkenes, nor is there any obvious name for 
Kerkenes. While such negative and somewhat cir- 
cular arguments in no way constitute proof, they 
do add weight to circumstantial evidence. Assuming 
now that the identification with Pteria is correct, it 
might be useful to speculate on the circumstances 
of its deliberate destruction, not least because of the 
dramatic and poignant evidence from the Cappado- 
cia Gate. 

According to Herodotus, following the famous 
questioning of the oracles, 


Croesus, when he had crossed [the Halys River] 
with his army, came in Cappadocian territory, to 
what is called Pteria. Pteria is the strongest part 
of all that country and lies in a line with the city 
of Sinope, on the Euxine Sea. There he encamped, 
destroying the farms of the Syrians, and he cap- 
tured the city of the Pterians and made slaves of 
the people, and he captured all the neighboring 
towns; moreover he drove the Syrians from their 
homes, though they had done him no manner of 
harm. Cyrus, on his side, gathered his own army 
and took on, as well, all the peoples who lived be- 
tween him and Croesus, and he then confronted 
Croesus. (Before he set out to march at all, he sent 
heralds to the Ionians and tried to make them 
desert Croesus. But the Ionians would not listen 
to him.) So when Cyrus came and encamped over 
against Croesus, then and there in that land of 
Pteria they fought against one another with might 
and main. The battle was fierce, and many fell on 
both sides. At last they broke off, at the onset of 


The Median identification was based in part on the statement of Stephanos of Byzantium that Pteria was a “city of the Medes” 


and in part on the mistaken idea that the city defenses, together with the greater portion of the city itself, were unfinished at the 
time of abandonment. Only with excavations at the Cappadocia Gate in 1999 was it understood that the defenses were indeed com- 
pleted and constructed entirely of stone; see G. Summers and F. Summers 2010. Another incorrect interpretation was that large halls 
identified on geophysical imagery and in one instance tested by excavation in 1996 had flat roofs supported by three or more rows 
of columns (e.g., Summers 1997), It is now known that these halls were provided with double-pitched roofs covered with thatch and 
supported by two rows of wooden columns in the Phrygian tradition, as exemplified at Gordion. 
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night, without either having the victory; so hard 
did the two armies fight.” 


Archaeological evidence from Kerkenes now per- 
mits some new speculations, together with repeti- 
tion of some points made previously. The use of the 
term Cappadocia is of course anachronistic, immedi- 
ately signaling a need for critical evaluation.®° Sec- 
ondly, Herodotus appears to make a clear distinction 
between the Pterians and the Syrians. The Syrians, 
as Herodotus calls them, would have comprised the 
local population that included the producers of the 
Alisar IV style of pottery. Culturally they were per- 
haps Neo-Hittite or largely so, although Calapverdi 
is the only location where Neo-Hittite hieroglyphic 
inscriptions on stone have been found north of the 
Kizilirmak valley. Alisar itself was perhaps incorpo- 
rated into the Lands of Tabal, if the distribution of 
Alisar IV pottery and a single Luwian hieroglyph on 
a pottery sherd are sufficient evidence.*! On the oth- 
er hand, material culture at Kerkenes suggests that 
the Pterians came from Phrygia. Their arrival within 
the bend of the Halys River, the modern Kizilirmak, 
was perhaps no earlier than the reign of Croesus’s 
father Alyattes (ca. 619-560 BC). Pterian sympathies 
might well, therefore, have lain with the Medes 
and their allies in opposition to expansionist Lyd- 
ians who had subjugated their western homeland. 
It might be thought that such a background brings 
Croesus’ actions into sharper focus. 

Croesus and his forces would have set out from 
Sardis once the main harvest was over at the end of 
June. They may have taken a route by way of Midas 
City, where the rock-cut facade bears an inscription 
that very probably commemorates Croesus’s son 
Ates,** and onward by way of Dorylaion at Sarhéyiik 
in modern Eskisehir, Gordion, and thence via Ankara 
to cross the Kizilirmak more or less where the mod- 
ern highway does today. The modern distance by 
road between Sardis and Kerkenes is approximately 
800 km. Thus Croesus and his army are unlikely to 
have completed the march of perhaps forty days be- 
fore mid-August. In this case, Cyrus is unlikely to 





22 Herodotus 1.76 (Grene 1987). 


have reached the central plateau before late autumn 
even if he started his preparations before Croesus 
had actually reached Pteria. There is no evidence 
from the Cappadocia Gate that the city was taken 
by force. While evidence from only one gate out of 
seven ina 7 km circuit is not in itself conclusive, 
current evidence from excavation elsewhere in the 
city is not at variance with the idea that the city sur- 
rendered without a fight and that it was looted be- 
fore it was torched. If this tentative reconstruction 
is correct—and future evidence may very well dem- 
onstrate otherwise—it is not impossible to imagine 
that Croesus, knowing he would have to fight and 
having selected in the plain below Kerkenes the 
battleground that gave him the most advantage, de- 
cided that, whatever the outcome, he would return 
to Sardis rather than winter on the high plateau. 
Croesus, then, would have burned the city so that 
it could not be held against him on a subsequent 
occasion. This scenario is perhaps more likely than 
one in which Cyrus destroys what he had come to 
claim as his own and to rule over. In any event the 
city would have burned for days, with the column of 
smoke visible from several days’ march away to the 
south—a deliberate act of terror and intimidation 
presaging Alexander’s torching of Persepolis. 

In the new political geography imposed by the 
Persians, there was no reason to rebuild the de- 
stroyed city. The center was now at the more natural 
crossroads, Mazaca, later Mazaca Caesarea and now 
modern Kayseri, presumably the seat of the satrap 
of Katpatuka, which the Greeks called Kappadocia. 
Katpatuka is seemingly Old Persian.** 


THE NAME “CAPPADOCIA 
GATE” 


On the earliest plan of the visible archaeological re- 
mains at Kerkenes, made by H. H. von der Osten and 
F. H. Blackburn in 1927 (see pl. 90), the gate in the 
center of the southeastern sector of the city defenses 


3° The Roman name Cappadocia was apparently derived from that of the Persian satrapy, Katpatuka. Before the Persian conquest the 
political geography appears to have been quite different. Usage of the name Cappadocia for Middle Bronze Age cities and trade, as 
well as for styles of pottery in the Bronze Age, is anachronistic. Today Cappadocia refers to the tourist area containing extraordinary 
volcanic landscape within the triangle formed by the cities of Kayseri, Nigde, and Nevsehir. 


3! For the northern border of Tabal, see Simon 2014. Iam most grateful to Zsolt Simon for sending me an advance draft of this paper. 
Maps of Iron Age Luwian inscriptions can be found in Hawkins 2000. 


32 Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, p. 130. Also MUNN 2006, pp. 77-79 and 143-45. 
33 For Katpatuka, see Yakubovich 2014.1 am most grateful to Ilya Yakubovich for providing an advance copy of this paper. 
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is tellingly labeled “Large Gate.” During the course 
of our own surveys it was decided to name the city 
gates rather than assign numbers to them. This was 
done for three reasons: first, to avoid confusion with 
von der Osten’s original identification and number- 
ing of the city gates, which was necessarily in need 
of revision in the light of new work; second, because 
it was helpful to be able to refer to particular gates 
before the survey of the city defenses was complet- 
ed and thus before it was determined with certainty 
that there were seven; and third, because names are 
perhaps less easily confused than numbers. While 
“Southeast Gate” would be a more neutral or objec- 
tive name, the idea of a “Cappadocia Gate” leading 
directly across the rolling plains toward the distant 
snow-capped volcano of Erciyes Dagi, which fre- 
quently appears looming above the horizon, is both 
descriptive and evocative. The name “Cappadocia 
Gate” has the clear advantage of emphasizing the 
direction from which the road approaches and to 
which the gate leads, toward modern Kayseri. 


REASONS FOR EXCAVATION AT 
THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


The decision to excavate one of the seven city gates 
at Kerkenes addressed particular research ques- 
tions in addition to fulfilling a desire to enhance the 
potential of the site for leisure and tourism. First 
among these issues was the obvious strength and 
importance of this particular gate, which appears 
to be the only one of the seven that was provided 
with a court. The second factor was the visibility of 
the topmost surviving course of stones of the city 
wall, gate towers, and glacis—a circumstance that 
seemed to indicate an absence of significant later 
disturbance or recent robbing (pls. 6b and 7a). Sev- 
eral other important questions required addressing 
in addition to elucidation of the gate plan. These 
included determining the nature of the glacis; the 
position of the base of both the city wall and the 
glacis in relation to subsoil or bedrock; the construc- 
tion materials used in addition to granite; the extent 
to which the gate had been completed and whether 
or not it had been reused in association with later 
occupation of the kale; and, concomitantly, the date 





34 Baturayoglu 2002. 


of construction of the broad road leading gently up 
the hillside from the south (pl. 10). The plan of the 
entire circuit of city defenses was completed, to- 
gether with detailed plans of what could be seen of 
each of the city gates, by 1998 (pl. 2).°4 None of the 
geophysical survey methods employed—electrical 
resistivity, fluxgate gradiometry, or electromagnetic 
conductivity—were capable of penetrating the mass- 
es of granite rubble at any one of the city gates, with 
the result that further understanding of their plans 
could only be attained through clearance of stone 
rubble and excavation. 

At the time when these matters were being con- 
sidered, it was deemed useful to test several ideas 
then current. It had been thought— erroneously, 
as it turned out—that the extant stone defenses at 
Kerkenes comprised the stone base for what was 
intended to have been a very substantial mudbrick 
wall. It was assumed that the base of the glacis would 
be found no more than a few tens of centimeters be- 
low the lowest exposed stone in the visible masonry, 
that is, no more than one or two courses of stone 
would be found buried beneath the collapse. It was 
therefore anticipated that clearance of the stone 
rubble would be straightforward and could proceed 
rapidly. It thus came as a surprise to discover that 
the defenses were built entirely of stone, that they 
had been completed, and that in places they were 
still preserved beneath the collapse to a height in 
excess of 5 m.*° 


STRATEGIES AND PROGRESS 
OF THE EXCAVATIONS 


The area immediately inside the gate continues to 
be used by shepherds in the spring and early sum- 
mer. Bullocks and, in one spring, water buffalo 
were raised in years when there was good pasture; 
more recently these have been replaced by sheep, 
to which, perhaps as an unconscious reaction to 
more arid conditions resulting from global warm- 
ing, goats are now being added. All these animals 
come from Sahmuratli village, although shepherds 
may be engaged from elsewhere. These animals were 
penned within the angle formed by the northeast- 
ern side of the gate structure and the defensive wall. 


3 G, Summers et al. 1996, pp. 212-14, where the proportions proposed in fig. 4 are perhaps correct, but the defenses are now known 
to have been constructed entirely of stone (with wooden elements). 
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Stone-walled pens are often topped with thorny 
branches (pl. 8a). Since the year 2000, new pens, 
constructed from stone cleared from the gate pas- 
sage and court that we provided for this purpose, 
have been built a short distance away from the gate 
structure and city wall. All the shepherds’ rude wall- 
ing, which obscured part of the Iron Age gate and 
the inner face of the city wall, had been removed by 
the end of 2011 (pl. 8b). Temporary wooden pens are 
increasingly used to supplement stone ones because 
they can be moved on tractors or lorries throughout 
the year as animals are grazed on different pastures. 
The floors of pens, which become thickly covered 
with animal dung, are sometimes burned at the end 
of the summer to get rid of ticks and other vermin. 
Perhaps for the same reason, pens may not be used 
in consecutive years. A small hut with a small hearth 
and crude chimney built into the rear wall, in which 
shepherds rest, cook, and sleep, is reroofed in most 
years, with additional facilities sometimes being 
provided by a wooden tented shelter erected ona 
tractor trailer. 

Besides the semipermanent stone constructions, 
small shelters, accommodating two or three boys 
huddled together and comprising stone footings 
with canvas or plastic covers affixed to crude timber 
frames, are sometimes erected on top of the remains 
of the city wall itself just to the northeast of the 
gate. These are positioned so as to provide shelter 
from cold northerly winds and yet to catch southerly 
breezes during hot summer weather. During early 
campaigns, the shelters were used by village boys 
bringing cattle up the slopes from the village on a 
daily basis. This destructive practice, which involved 
digging terraces into the core of the ancient walling 
to make small flat platforms, has now ceased. In ad- 
dition, hoofed traffic has now been redirected away 
from the gate. 

It is essential that the goodwill and trust built up 
between the archaeological team and the shepherds 
are maintained. Shepherds are, on the one hand, 
excellent protectors of the site, which they them- 
selves and the village in general regard in some way 
as their own, while, on the other hand, they would 
be naturally and rightly antagonized by any attempt 
to prevent them from grazing their animals. 

Work at the Cappadocia Gate was conducted in 
1999, 2000, 2004, 2005, and 2007-2011. In general, 
clearance and excavation proceeded from the front 
to the rear, with sections being cut and recorded 
across the entrance passage, through the center of 


the court, and along the main axes of the rear por- 
tion (see pls. 59-61). The very loose nature of the 
stone fill, the large size of many of the stones, and 
the resultant risk of collapse and injury made the 
cutting and recording of these sections difficult. An 
additional concern was the very precarious condi- 
tion of standing wall faces, some as muchas 5 m tall, 
which were found to be leaning dangerously as a re- 
sult of voids left when horizontal timbers in the face 
had burned. Because of the intensity of the burning, 
many of the larger face stones are fire cracked. Asa 
result, it has not been possible to record these stones 
before taking them down and repositioning them in 
their original locations. As they are removed, or fall 
of their own accord, they are seen to be broken into 
many pieces. Some of the facing was taken down af- 
ter recording, while other sections collapsed follow- 
ing rain. It is fortunate that excavation and record- 
ing were completed without injury. 

In 1999, clearance of stone rubble from the front 
of the gate was begun under the terms of a permit for 
clearance issued to the then director of the Yozgat 
Museum, Musa Ozcan. In this initial season, day-to- 
day work was overseen by David Stronach. The stone 
rubble in front of the glacis was pulled back by hand 
until it was understood that several meters of stone 
glacis face were preserved, while the resultant pile 
of stone debris behind the trench rapidly became dif- 
ficult to manage. Thus machinery, kindly loaned by 
the Sorgun Municipality, was employed to move the 
accumulated stone pile well back from the gate in 
order to visually enhance the monumentality of the 
structure. In subsequent seasons, when a full excava- 
tion permit had been issued, the same general prin- 
ciple of removing stone by hand and using machin- 
ery to remove larger stones an agreeable distance 
from the monument was employed. Removal of large 
stones from the fill of the chamber was achieved with 
a hydraulic winch on the back of a tractor, as well as 
with the arm and bucket of a mechanical digger. In 
front of the gate, the huge quantity of fallen stone 
was pushed out on the slope in a way that extended 
the small level area in front of the Middle and East 
Towers, while farther away, where the ancient road 
comes into view from around the hillside, the stone 
was piled into terraces. 

At the end of 2005, it was decided to halt further 
excavation at the gate because it was apparent that 
clearance of the chamber would necessitate removal 
of leaning face stones. However, an application for 
permission to restore the stone glacis on the front 
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of the East and Middle Towers was not considered 
because the policy at that time was for complete 
clearance and excavation of archaeological monu- 
ments before any restoration could be undertaken. 
Thus in 2007 a sondage was excavated in the east- 
ern corner of the chamber to ascertain the depth of 
the collapse, the condition of the walling, and the 
nature of the surface. An additional aim was to see 
if there were post bases that might have been con- 
nected with structures in the court recesses. In 2008, 
the junction of the city wall and the East Tower was 
partially examined, with a view to putting together 
a new program for restoration. In 2009, a successful 
application for a grant from the United States gov- 
ernment’s Ambassadors Fund for Cultural Preserva- 
tion was submitted. This award permitted restora- 
tion of the glacis on the East Tower and the central 
niche, as well as repair and restoration of the inner 
side of the Middle Tower and the inside corner of the 
West Tower in 2011. Finally, again in 2011, the rear 
section of the gate, which contained huge timber fa- 
cades at front and back in which the pairs of wooden 
doors were housed, was completely cleared and the 
extent of the stone surface inside the gate traced in 
TR30 (see pl. 60). 

In general, the policy of archaeological excava- 
tion at Kerkenes has been to stop at floors and sur- 
faces that were burned during the destruction of the 
city, and only to penetrate into earlier levels where 
the burning had eroded away or where there was a 
very specific reason to remove burned surfaces. At 
the Cappadocia Gate, as described in chapter 3, it 
was not realized until 2009 that there was a signifi- 
cant amount of silty clay on top of the stone paving 
in the entrance passage. Thereafter, excavation has 
removed the burning and silt to completely reveal 
all the stone paving. However, in the unpaved area of 
the Gate Court, insofar as was consistent with the re- 
covery of crushed and poorly preserved skeletal re- 
mains, excavation was halted at the burned surface. 
Only in a sondage at the northern corner of the Mid- 
dle Tower were lower levels examined. In the rear 
section of the gate, digging did not penetrate sur- 
faces in the central passage, but on the southwestern 
side the floors of Rooms 1 and 2 were removed to re- 
veal the stone-capped drain that ran beneath. At the 
northeastern side, in Room 3, advantage was taken 
of a hole dug in the course of extracting the sculpted 
plinth to examine the foundations of both the North 
Tower and the rear facade. At the western corner of 
the North Tower, a sounding was dug to the bottom 


of the cornerstone. Finally, in TR30 a small part of 
the stone surface was removed and, when found to 
be resting on natural subsoil, replaced. 

Cultic items have been removed from the gate. 
These include the two pieces of sandstone with graf- 
fiti built into a corner of the glacis on the northeast- 
ern side of the entrance passage (see chapter 6) and 
an aniconic granite stela set up by the western cor- 
ner of the Middle Tower (see chapter 5). The semi- 
iconic stela that stood on the stepped monument by 
the southern corner of the North Tower has been 
restored and is currently on display in the Kerkenes 
Gallery at the Yozgat Museum. Finally, positioned in 
the northern corner of the rear section of the gate 
was a sandstone plinth with a pair of crouching 
sphinxes carved in relief that once supported a life- 
sized statue sculpted in soft limestone. The plinth 
is now in the Yozgat Museum, where it awaits fur- 
ther conservation, while the many fragments of the 
statue, perhaps constituting less than 10 percent of 
the original, are in the excavation depot. Both are 
fully described in chapter 5. 

Inside the gate, stone has been dumped to the 
northeast, and shepherds’ pens that were attached 
to the East and North Towers have been removed. 
Some of the stone from the fill of the chamber has 
been incorporated in new animal pens that are now 
situated sufficiently far from the ancient structure. 
In 2010 and 2011, some of this stone was used for res- 
toration. It is anticipated that more will be required 
in future years, if plans for further restoration come 
to fruition. 


THE CAPPADOCIA GATE AT THE 
START OF CLEARANCE 


The main outlines of the gate plan were drawn by 
Omiir Harmansah and Niliifer Baturayoglu Yéney 
in 1997 and 1998. This plan was made from photo- 
graphs taken with a tethered blimp, together with 
ground observation and survey using a total station 
(pl. 6b). It was thus known that the entire struc- 
ture was orientated with the corners of the towers 
approximately aligned to the cardinal points, and 
that a 6 m wide entrance passage was flanked by 
the rectangular South Tower on the southwestern 
side and the Middle Tower to the northeast (see pl. 
58). The East and Middle Towers were linked by a 
short stretch of broad wall, thereby forming a recess 
between the projecting towers at the front. To the 
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west of the South Tower the city wall could be traced 
running for a short distance to the southeast before 
making a sharp turn to the south. Some 25 m beyond 
the corner are the remains of a small buttress. It was 
also understood from this initial survey that the city 
wall abutted the towers on either side of the gate 
and that the external base of the outer towers and 
wall was encased by a continuous, steeply sloping 
stone glacis. The general plan of the inner portion 
of the gate could also be ascertained without diffi- 
culty, there being a large internal court with recess- 
es along the northeastern and southeastern sides. 
However, because the uppermost preserved facing 
stones of the wall had slipped forward, a precise plan 
could not be made.* In particular, the sides of the 
gate passage could not be accurately traced. In some 
cases it turned out that tower cornerstones thought 
to be more or less in position were displaced by as 
much as 80 cm. Before clearance began, it had been 
realized that the original gate passage was filled 
with stone rubble, which included many large fac- 
ing stones fallen from the passage walls. The modern 
track did not follow the original passage but, rather, 
ran obliquely across it before descending over a de- 
nuded section of the West Tower and its glacis. The 
large wild pear tree that still stands immediately in 
front of the glacis had taken root on the western side 
of the animal track. 

When clearance began, we were mindful of the 
possibility that the gate might have been reused in 
later periods, particularly in Byzantine times when 
the earlier acropolis was crowned by a kale (or cas- 
tle; pls. 4b-5a). The single gate leading into the kale 
faces approximately the same direction as the city 
gate.*’ It was also considered possible that the broad 
road that approaches the gate at a gentle incline 
along the hillside from the south might have been 
given its final configuration in later, post-Iron Age 
times. In the eventuality it was demonstrated that, 
as described in more detail below, both the gate and 
the road are of Iron Age date, the only later reuse 
being as a foot and animal track over the top of the 
destroyed stone defenses.*® 





A tumulus comprising stones piled up around a 
stone-lined burial chamber seems to have been con- 
structed on top of the inner, West Tower.*’ While 
later robbing and the activities of shepherds have 
largely destroyed its structure, the presence of large 
slab-like stones and comparison with similar stone 
tumuli at various locations on top of the Iron Age 
ruins at Kerkenes suggest that it was built by pil- 
ing up stone around a slab-built and stone-capped 
cist. There was almost certainly a similar tumulus 
on the North Tower, but little was discernible apart 
from large displaced capping stones. While none of 
these tumuli, including those investigated by Erich 
Schmidt in 1928,*° have been securely dated, par- 
allels with Bogazkéy make it likely that they were 
constructed in the Hellenistic period. 

At the inner end of the gate, a curvilinear set- 
ting of stones represents an animal pen constructed 
against the ruins of the inner corner of the West 
Tower. This dry-stone wall is undated but was found 
to have been constructed directly on a level of soil 
containing Early Byzantine pottery. No trace of any 
activity between the destruction of the gate and the 
Early Byzantine period was found. 

It is perhaps useful here to mention work that 
was carried out on conservation of the glacis be- 
fore 2010. When the glacis was first uncovered, it 
was found that a vertical trio of large facing stones 
in the glacis at the center of the East Tower had 
slipped in antiquity, because it so happened that 
their southwestern edges lined up, with the result 
that there was a weak vertical joint in place of the 
usual bonding of the facing stones. Once uncovered, 
these three stones collapsed, not, perhaps, without 
some encouragement. Under the expert supervision 
of representative Mehmet Katkat, these stones were 
repositioned in 2003. Later that same year, they were 
pulled out by vandals. While the stones were being 
replaced, the vertical wall face of the tower behind 
the glacis, and particularly the eastern corner, were 
raised by the addition of new stone in such a way as 
to make the top of the tower safer while also deter- 
ring animals and shepherds from clambering over 
the defenses at this point, a custom that was causing 


3° The difficulty of attaining a plan of the gate before clearance to a level below the partially displaced stones visible on the surface 
is reflected in a series of interim plans, each slightly different, published in the Kerkenes News and elsewhere. 


37 G, Summers 2001, pp. 41-53. 


38 As noted above, is not impossible that the road was originally constructed in Hittite times. 


3° There are numerous such tumuli constructed on the ruins at Kerkenes; see G. Summers and F. Summers 2008, pp. 70-71. 


* schmidt 1929; for excavation of two of these tombs, one of which was double, see pp. 237-40. 
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erosion of the fill behind the facing stones of the 
glacis. In front of the glacis on this same eastern 
side, a layer of geotextile was placed on the ground 
surface in a trial to see if this material would indeed 
inhibit the growth of large, deep-rooted plants. The 
entire area in front of the glacis, including the por- 
tion overlaid with geotextile, was then covered with 
a few centimeters of clean granitic sand dug out 
from the side of the modern road to the northeast 
of the city and brought in by tractor. These mea- 
sures have been entirely successful. Excavation in 
the gate passage and the Gate Court was hampered 
by the condition of the extant face stones of the 
walling, which, as described elsewhere, were pitched 
forward. Where necessary and practical, this situa- 
tion was remedied by digging into the core of the 
walling behind the face stones, which could then be 
slid back into their original position. An alternative 
course of action, which was considered and rejected 
on grounds of both immediate and long-term safety 
as well as aesthetics and practicality, would have 
been to prop the stones with timber and eventually 
metal scaffolding. New courses of stone were added 
to the tops of the passage walls and the eastern wall 
of the recess on the northeastern side of the court to 
prevent the loose rubble in the core of the walls and 
towers from tumbling out. These procedures were 
carefully and fully documented so that reference to 
illustrations presented here, as well as to the project 
archive, makes it possible to determine which stones 
are in their original position, which have been slid 
back, and which are newly added. 

In 2005, at the suggestion of representative 
Mehmet Sevim during the course of preparations in 
advance of a visit by the Honourable Minister of Arts 
and Culture, Atilla Koc, the collapsed section which 
had been cut across the gate passage was ramped 
down to make a smooth rubble surface that protected 
the walls of the passage from being undermined as 
a result of erosion by seeping water. This landscap- 
ing greatly enhanced the visual impact of the monu- 
ment on that occasion. In 2009, yet another program 
of visual enhancement was carried out for the visit 
of the Honourable Minister of Culture and Tourism, 
Ertugrul Giinay. All this took place before the pav- 
ing in the Gate Court and passage was uncovered. At 
the time of writing, the entrance passage has been 
cleaned down to its original surface, which comprises 
a mixture of paving, cobbles, and bedrock, giving way 
to edged stone paving from about the halfway point 
in the passage. On the southwestern side, the lower 


portion of the stone-lined drain has been filled with 
stone to prevent running water from undermining 
the lower stretch of the passage’s wall face. 


NOTATION 


NUMBERING OF TRENCHES 


An initial designation of cleared areas into Clearance 

Trenches (CTs) and the subsequent use of Trenches 

(TRs) has already been mentioned. Some TR numbers 

(TR23 and TR24) assigned in 2009 were not actually 

excavated until 2011 (see pl. 60). No Test Trenches 

(TTs) were located at the Cappadoccia Gate. 
Clearance Trenches were 


CT11 in front of the West Tower, west- 
ward toward the buttress, 1999 

CT12 at the front of the buttress to the 
southwest of the gate, 1999 

CT48 at the front of the entrance passage, 
1999 

CT50 in front of the glacis of the Middle 
and East Towers, 2000 

CT51 Gate Court, 2000 

CT52 where the inside face of the city 
wall meets the wall linking the South and 
West Towers, to look for possible stairs, 
2007 


Trenches were 


TRO3 at the front of the entrance pas- 
sage, 2002 

TRO4 at the back of the North Tower, 
2002 


TR12 in the center of the entrance pas- 
sage, 2009 

TR13 on the northeastern side of the 
court, 2004, 2005, 2007 sondage, 2010, 
2011 

TR22 at the inner end of the entrance 
passage and southwestern side of the 
court, 2009, 2010 

TR23 in the northeastern half of the rear 
section, 2011 

TR24 in the southwestern half of the rear 
section, 2011 

TR25 outside, at the junction of the East 
Tower and the city wall, 2008, 2009 
TR26 on the outer northeastern side of 
the gate and the inner face of the city 
wall, 2009 

TR30 tracing the extent of paving behind 
the gate, 2011 
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EXCAVATION UNITS, RECORDING, AND 
NUMBERING OF FINDS 


Within each trench, a set of running numbers is 
used for units of excavation (U). Finds are given 
identification numbers (IDs) according to mate- 
rial, for example, pottery, metal, and so on. Thus 
TR12U01pot01 would be Trench 12, Unit 01, pottery 
01. Finds deemed to be of particular importance are 
given site inventory numbers with the designation 
K for Kerkenes (following the designation originally 
given by Erich Schmidt and the authorities in Ankara 
in 1928). The decision as to whether to assign a K 
number is based on assessment as to whether or not 
the particular object has the potential for display in 
a museum or is of sufficient significance to warrant 
description and discussion over and above a simple 
catalog entry. A single object made up and restored 
from several fragments, perhaps coming from dif- 
ferent contexts, would thus be given a single K num- 
ber even though more than one ID number has been 
given to its constituent pieces. These K numbers are 
a single series preceded by the year of registration. 
Thus K06.123 would be registered object 123 and the 
year of registration 2006. Many objects were not as- 
signed K numbers until conservation was completed, 
in some cases several years after initial recovery. An 
object, such as a pottery vessel, that is restored from 
joining fragments that were perhaps recovered in 
different seasons from different trenches might have 
several ID numbers but only one K number. Concor- 
dances of site inventory numbers (K numbers) and 
identification numbers (IDs) are given in appendices 
land 2. 

At the end of each season, the representative 
(temsilci) of the General Directorate is obliged to 
select such objects that he or she deems to be of 
sufficient importance to be taken to the Yozgat Mu- 
seum and entered into the museum register (defter). 
When the museum staff register these objects they 
are given museum registration numbers (MRNs). 





“ Baturayoglu 2002. 


Where this has been done, the numbers are given 
in the catalog. 

On at least two occasions, representatives have 
made their own lists of objects and study material 
(etudluk) that have remained in the excavation depot 
between excavation seasons. In many cases, differ- 
ent numbers were given to joining fragments of one 
object that was awaiting further conservation, and 
in one instance, if not more, such a number was giv- 
en to a fragment of charcoal that had been retained 
for species identification. These sets of numbers 
have been ignored in this volume. 

Photographs can be identified by their code: “sl” 
stands for 35mm color slides, “bw” for 35mm black- 
and-white negatives, and “bn” for large black-and- 
white negatives. In early years these categories were 
subdivided into “hb” (hot-air balloon), “bf” (blimp 
film), and “vf” (view film). Later photography was 
largely and then entirely digital, indicated by the 
designation “dp” followed by a two-letter code that 
indicates the camera used for each batch. The num- 
ber that precedes the code is the year during which 
the photograph was taken, and the number that fol- 
lows is a two-digit batch number followed by a two- 
digit photo number. 

The front of the gate and adjacent glacis were 
recorded by means of stereo photography (pl. 9a), 
from which drawings were made. These drawings 
were the basis from which elevations 1-2 (see pls. 
76-78) were made. The glacis and the walls of the 
passage and internal court were recorded by digi- 
tal photography, with reference points from which 
rectified photographs, drawings, and digital images 
were made.*! 

Plans, elevations, and sections were originally 
drawn at a scale of 1:20 or, in a single instance, 1:10. 
Finds are normally drawn at actual size, small ob- 
jects at 2:1. Digital methods, such as scanning pencil 
drawings and inking reductions, have increased the 
number of options available to illustrators.” 


“ Drawing methods and conventions generally follow those given in Claasz Coockson 2006. 
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CHAPTER 2 


GIS ANALYSIS OF THE CAPPADOCIA GATE LOCATION 





YASEMIN OZARSLAN and GEO 


nly seven city gates pierce the 7 km long 

circuit of Iron Age city defenses on the 

Kerkenes DaS (see pl. 2). The locations of 
each of these gates are clearly related to routes 
leading out beyond the city rather than to adjacent 
agricultural land or local features. This observa- 
tion is best demonstrated by the existence of but a 
single city gate, the West Gate, in the nearly 2 km 
long stretch of defenses that form the western side 
of the city, between the northern tip and what we 
have named G6z Baba Gate. The rolling terrain to the 
west of the city lends itself to grazing and the plant- 
ing of vines and fruit trees, and to a certain extent to 
cereal cultivation where there is sufficient soil and 
slopes are manageable for the plow. However, no sig- 
nificant routes appear to traverse this hilly land. The 
G6éz Baba Gate leads out from close to the southern 
extremity of the city and along the ridge to the very 
large G6éz Baba tumulus, surely the burial mound 
of one of the kings of Pteria, on the most elevated 
part of the mountain.** By contrast there are three 
gates in the northeastern side: the Karabas (North), 
North-East, and East-North-East. Of these, the first 
leads past the impressive extramural monument— 
presumably a temple—at Karabas and thence crosses 
over the lowest point on the ridge at the northwest 
toward the impressive mound of Usakli Héyiik (pl. 
5b).*4 Usakhi is almost certainly to be identified with 
the Hittite city of Zippalanda, from which the Hittite 
Great King ascended the slopes of Mount Daha to 
celebrate the sacred mountain before descending on 





3 For the Géz Baba tumulus, see Schmidt 1929, p. 225. 
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a vehicle to Ankuwa, to be located at Alisar Héyiik, in 
the same day (pl. 9b).“5 As suggested above, the road 
descending from the Cappadocia Gate may have its 
origins in this Hittite festival route. The North-East 
and East-North-East Gates lead directly in the direc- 
tions indicated by their names, with routes avoid- 
ing the wet valley bottoms and the latter presum- 
ably skirting the plain as it passes the elevated and 
perhaps partially contemporaneous site of Tilkige- 
diklitepe.*° In a similar fashion, the East Gate opens 
to a ridge that gently descends toward the modern 
village of Sahmurath, where the excavation house 
is located. Along the entire southeastern side of the 
city, from the East Gate to the Kiremitlik, the natural 
slope of the Kerkenes mountain is steep. Along this 
stretch, as indeed along the entire circuit of the de- 
fenses, large towers were constructed at prominent 
natural points, often where there was also a change 
in direction. On the portion of the wall that runs 
southward immediately to the west of the Cappado- 
cia Gate was the buttress described in chapter three. 
The top of the glacis in front of this buttress was vis- 
ible before digging began. Without extensive clear- 
ance it is not possible to ascertain whether similar 
buttresses were constructed between the large and 
obvious towers, or whether this particular buttress 
owes its singular existence to the vulnerability of 
the Cappadocia Gate. 


“4 For Karabas, see G. Summers et al. 1996, pp. 226-33; for Usakli (formerly Kusakli), see G. Summers, F. Summers, and Ahmet 1995, 


pp. 53-61; Mazzoni, D’Agostino, and Orsi 2010. 
4 G, Summers and F. Summers 2013. 


“© G, Summers, F. Summers, and Ahmet 1995, pp. 46-53; Kealhofer et al. 2010. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROAD 


Standing today on the preserved top of the Cappa- 
docia Gate, looking out over the steeply ascending 
hillside and the rolling cropland that stretches away 
into the far distance, the observer is immediately 
struck by how little of the immediate approach along 
the road or directly up the hillside can be seen. De- 
fenders positioned on the three towers at the front 
of the gate would not seem to have had much of a 
view of an approaching hostile force until it was di- 
rectly before the gate. This observation has impli- 
cations for how the gate might have been defended 
in the event of attack and suggests, for instance, 
that no great role was given to archers. It was not, 
however, immediately clear whether the view would 
have been equally restricted from the original tower 
tops. The ninth-century stone gate to the Old Citadel 
at Gordion is today preserved to a height of 11 m. At 
the Cappadocia Gate, the glacis between the Middle 
and East Towers, described in chapter 3, attains an 
elevation of 5 m, a distance that was surely not less 
than half the total wall height. The towers can be 
presumed to have been yet taller. One question that 
could be addressed by Geographic Information Sys- 
tem (GIS) analysis was whether views over the ap- 
proaches to the gate would have been significantly 
greater from vantage points on the original tops of 
the towers. 

Parts of the road leading up the side of the slope 
to the Cappadocia Gate have been artificially leveled 
by cutting back into the hillside and, in places, cut- 
ting away outcropping rock (pl. 10a-b). Where this 
road makes a sharp bend, about halfway along, it is 
crossed by a small perennial watercourse, but place- 
ment of a few stones would have been sufficient to 
make an easy crossing. Access in winter would have 
been difficult (pl. 11a-b). Thus, a second question to 
be addressed through the application of GIS tools was 
whether the road leading down the hillside followed 
the best possible course for animal-drawn wheeled 
transport. The location of the Cappadocia Gate would 
be largely or completely explained if no significantly 
better route were available in the steeply descending 
terrain on this southeastern side of the city. Addition- 
ally, such a result would add weight to the suggestion 
that this road was Hittite in origin, thus predating the 
construction of the Iron Age gate. 





GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


VIEWSHED ANALYSIS 


Viewshed analysis using ArcGIS was carried out 
to determine how much of the terrain outside the 
southeastern stretch of the defenses could be viewed 
from the three towers at the front of the Cappado- 
cia Gate (pl. 12), from all the towers, and from the 
city wall along this portion of the circuit (pl. 13), 
as well as from the kale, or acropolis (pl. 14). Em- 
ployment of GIS viewshed analysis permitted cal- 
culations to be made from the wall and tower tops 
that were estimated to have stood a minimum of 8 
and 12 m, respectively, above the Iron Age ground 
surface. The parameters were as follows: azimuth 
(bearing) at 360 degrees, the vertical scan range at 
plus or minus 90 degrees, and a maximum search 
radius of ca. 2 km. The base map is an ASTER Global 
DEM”’ with a resolution of ca. 30 m that accounts for 
the straight lines on the images and, although too 
coarse to reveal minor topographic features, is more 
than sufficient to reveal the overall situation. In all 
analyses, the area that falls within the city wall was 
excluded from calculations. 

The results confirm impressions gained from ca- 
sual observation. While the kale offers superb vistas 
across the distant landscape, the viewshed from this 
acropolis demonstrates, as is clear to an observer on 
the ground, that most of the slopes below the Cap- 
padocia Gate, including the greater part of the road 
leading up to it, cannot be seen from this vantage 
point. Thus while a large group, whether friend or 
foe, could be observed advancing toward the city 
over the rolling Cappadocian plain long before it 
reached the foot of the Kerkenes Dag, the acropolis 
would not have been a good command point from 
which to direct defenders in the event of an attack. 
More surprising, perhaps, is the extent of the ap- 
proach to the Cappadocia Gate that is invisible from 
the three towers along its front. On the other hand, 
the combined view from all towers and the wall top 
shown on plate 13 does not leave significant blind 
spots. The viewshed from all the towers along the 
southeastern stretch of the defenses is not only 
larger than the viewshed from the restricted area 
of the defenses at the gate but also, much more 


‘7 ASTER = Advanced Spaceborne Thermal Emission and Reflection; DEM = Digital Elevation Model. 
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significantly, covers almost all of the slopes below 
the ramparts. 


SLOPE ANALYSIS 


The slope map of the terrain outside the defensive 
circuit (pl. 15), in which the dark green areas are the 
flattest and the orange areas the most steep, shows 
the extent of the steeply inclined slopes traversed by 
the road leading up to the Cappadocia Gate. In fact, 
the line followed by the southeastern stretch of the 
defensive wall coincides with the crest of the slope. 
Indeed, along almost the entire circuit of the defens- 
es the line taken is that of the natural topographic 
divide. Towers were constructed not at regular in- 
tervals but, rather, where the granite outcropped. At 
points where there was an obtuse change in direc- 
tion in the line, which always coincides with granite 
outcrops, larger towers were built. It goes without 
saying that these larger towers afforded the most 
comprehensive views. The slope map is of the mod- 
ern landscape, which, at the coarse resolution of the 
ASTER Global DEM, has not been significantly altered 
since before the foundation of the city. Contour lines 
are at 10 m intervals and help with visualizing the 
direction of the sloping terrain. Leveling of rock out- 
crops, collapse of the city defenses, agricultural ter- 
racing, and erosion of the hillside cannot have been 
on a scale that would alter the general picture pre- 
sented on plate 15. The one exception, as discussed 
in chapter 3, might have been the position of the 
Cappadocia Gate itself. There is evidence that where 
the gate is located the crest of the topographic di- 
vide was lower and much less pronounced than to 
either side, and that before construction of the gate 
there was an area of boggy ground. This feature in 
the local topography might be part of an explana- 
tion as to why the road and the gate through which 
it passed were at this particular location. Further- 
more, it is not inconsistent with, although nor does 
it prove, the theory that the road may have been 
significantly older than the city. 


LEAST-COST PATH ANALYSIS 


ArcGIS least-cost path analysis was used to test the 
hypothesis that the best line was in fact that taken 
by the ancient road. The only two costs taken into 
account in this analysis were the gradient and the 





direction of slope. The algorithm calculated a slight- 
ly different route from the actual course of the road 
(pl. 16). This difference does not appear to be sig- 
nificant and is distorted by both the 30 m resolution 
of the ASTER Global DEM noted above and the un- 
known extent of outcropping rock that was leveled 
when the defenses were built.** The alternative line 
takes into account neither the ease with which the 
leveled road could be constructed nor the seepage 
and flow of water that surely provided refreshment 
during ascent. The maximum degree of slope is ca. 
32 degrees, but this was reduced to no more than 15 
degrees, or 1 in 6, by gently traversing the hillside. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis is not inconsistent with the theory that 
the vehicular road might have been in existence long 
before the construction of the Cappadocia Gate. The 
direct line of the road from the base of the Kerkenes 
Dag past the large tumulus in the plain and thence 
directly to Alisar Hoyiik by way of Cadir Héyiik very 
probably indicates the course of the road taken by 
the Great Kings of Hatti in the Late Bronze Age (pl. 
10a). It is certainly not impossible that this route 
was in use in the Assyrian trading colony period, 
that is, in the Middle Bronze Age, and perhaps even 
earlier. The gradient of no more than 1 in 6, or 15 
degrees, taken by the road is sufficiently gentle for 
solid-wheeled carts driven by teams of oxen to have 
hauled building stone, timber, grain, and other com- 
modities up the mountainside from the plain below. 
There are other, much steeper tracks followed by 
grazing flocks and herds, but no better ways for 
beasts of burden to ascend. No other route for ve- 
hicles exists on this portion of the mountainside. 
Descent from the ancient city directly to Sahmuratl 
village is much more easily made via the East Gate. 
Comparison of plates reveals that surveillance of 
the wider territory to the south and east of Kerkenes 
was possible from the kale (pl. 14), and a more re- 
stricted view could be obtained from the towers at 
the Cappadocia Gate (pl. 12). The slopes below the 
southeastern defenses, including the road travers- 
ing the hillside up to the gate, were not visible. By 
contrast, plate 13—the combined viewshed from all 
the towers and the city wall along the southeastern 
stretch of the defenses from the Kiremitlik to the 


“8 For the inaccuracy of least-cost path analysis using ASTER DEMs, see Branting 2007, pp. 91-94. 
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large tower to the east-northeast of the gate—shows 
that an assault on this sector could have been closely 
monitored. As the image shows, there is no signifi- 
cant difference in the territory observable from the 
wall and that seen from the towers. In both cases 
there is a large blind spot below the road where it 
makes a sharp turn to the southeast. In this area, 
however, the slopes are very steep and the terrain 
difficult to ascend. Plate 13 confirms that approach 
by caravans or an army from the direction of Cadir 
Hoyiik and Alisar Héytik would have been easily seen 


long before reaching the foot of the mountain. It 
can therefore be concluded that in times of danger 
lookouts would have been posted not only on the 
front towers of the Cappadocia Gate, but also on the 
main towers, and perhaps on all the towers, along 
this portion of the city wall. It can be imagined that 
the number of lookouts varied with the seasons as 
well as with perceived levels of threat. There are, 
of course, implications for the manpower and orga- 
nization required, but discussion of this matter is 
perhaps best left for a study of the entire defenses. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE 
CAPPADOCIA GATE 


n general at Kerkenes, the line of the city defenses 

follows the natural topographic divide around the 

mountain as described in chapter 2. Outside the 
southeastern side of the city defenses the terrain 
is rugged, often dropping away steeply.” This re- 
stricted the options available for the positioning of 
the gate. An equally important factor in the location 
of the gate was the approach from the south. The 
broad road running at a gentle inclination up the 
hillside (see pl. 10) can be seen from afar. It is eas- 
ily followed on foot but is not currently accessible 
to vehicles, primarily because of trees and bushes. 
This road, which in places can be seen to have been 
cut back into the hillside rather than being built up, 
was passable by wheeled vehicles such as would have 
been needed to bring sandstone building blocks, tim- 
bers, and other heavy materials up to the city. There 
is no evidence that the road’s surface was paved be- 
fore it reached the entrance passage of the gate, nor 
would a paved road be expected for use by unshod, 
cloven-hoofed animals, such as oxen drawing carts. 
None of the other six city gates is approached by an 
equally well-preserved and clearly visible road, per- 
haps in part because no other approach necessitated 
such extensive clearance of outcropping rock and 
cutting back into the hillside so as to make a rea- 
sonably level surface. When the gate was destroyed 
in the Iron Age, stone collapse blocked passage by 
wheeled vehicles. This evidence confirms that the 
broad vehicular road was used in the Iron Age; it 
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was not built or enhanced, nor used for vehicles, by 
occupants of the kale at some later period.*° 

The base of the tower walls was examined at four 
locations: in the entrance passage; by the northeast- 
ern side of the Middle Tower (see sections 1a and 1b 
on pl. 85); at the inside junction of the rear facade 
and the North Tower; and at the back of the western 
corner of the North Tower. Additionally, the base 
of the external stone glacis was revealed along the 
sections that were cleared of fallen stones. In the 
entrance passage it was observed that the walls rest 
directly on ridges of bedrock that run across the pas- 
sage’s surface (see section 3 on pl. 86). Where sub- 
soil is present between these ridges, no attempt was 
made to dig foundations to a lower level. Asa result, 
the lower end of the southwestern passage wall had 
been partially undermined by water that had poured 
out of the stone-sided drain into the unlined channel 
in the lower portion of the entrance passage (see pl. 
86, at bottom left of section 2). The front of the gla- 
cis rests not on bedrock but on subsoil that is damp 
throughout much of the year. On the southwestern 
side, brambles (Rubus sp.) growing between the face 
stones of the glacis, as well as mineralization of the 
soil and ground surface at the base of the glacis, at- 
test to the perpetual seepage of water. A hard black 
or very dark brown deposit sometimes forms a pan 
on the surface of the subsoil, as well as within the 
clean clay that covered the base of the glacis and 
the lowest few centimeters of its face. As discussed 
below, this hardpan was very probably derived from 
eroded mud plaster applied to the glacis and wall 
face. It also formed on the lowest few centimeters of 


® The relationship of topography to the city defenses, including the position of gates and towers, was studied by Nurdan Atalan 


Cayirezmez (2006). 


°° A possible Hittite origin for this road is discussed in chapter 2. 
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the glacis’s face stones themselves along this stretch 
of the defenses. Patches of similar hardpan were 
found to have formed throughout the predestruction 
layers in the sondage dug against the inner, north- 
ern corner of the Middle Tower. A similar mineral 
deposit was noted where water seeps between the 
stones at the base of the glacis at the Palatial Com- 
plex. Most or all of this hardpan would have formed 
slowly over the last 2500 or so years. 

In the sondage dug against the northeastern face 
of the Middle Tower (pls. 17 and 85; see pl. 60 for 
location), a ridge of bedrock was found on an align- 
ment similar to that of the back wall of the tower 
(pl. 85, no. 15). However, when the tower was con- 
structed this bedrock was buried beneath a thick, 
apparently natural layer of hard, dark-brown, clayey 
material containing rounded stones (pl. 85, no. 13). 
The foundations of the tower were dug into this de- 
posit, which had every appearance of having accu- 
mulated in wet, boggy conditions. Excavation was 
halted at the base of this dark layer, on the surface of 
very stiff, orange, clay subsoil. The greater portion 
of the large stones used for the base of the tower 
wall sat directly on this hard orange clay. In section 
1a on plate 85, the foundation cut, labeled 14, could 
be clearly seen; but the lower stones of the side of 
the tower shown in section 1b appear to have been 
set tightly against the edge of the cut. In the two 
places where the base of the North Tower was ex- 
amined, a very similar situation could be observed, 
although here the natural layer above the orange 
clay subsoil was lighter in color and more sandy. 
It would thus seem that the plan of the gate was 
marked out on the ground in some way, and that a 
foundation cut was made into subsoil that was more 
or less level with the top of the bedrock ridges. The 
lowest course of wall stones was then set in posi- 
tion against the edge of this foundation cut. At the 
front of the glacis, where the East Tower meets the 
city wall, there was also a shallow foundation cut (pl. 
18a), although the greater part of the glacis appears 
to rest directly on silty subsoil. Along entire exposed 
lengths of the glacis, on either side of the entrance, 
the basal stones of the face were propped at the de- 
sired angle by the insertion of small, no more than 
fist-sized stones under the leading edge (pl. 18b). 





>t For the Suluklu Gol, see G. Summers 2000, p. 62. 


At the rear section of the gate, a small sondage 
was made into the top of the stone rubble beneath 
the threshold of the front facade. Here it was seen 
that the very loose rubble fill was more than 1 m 
deep. Thus, it seems that a considerable portion of 
the area where the gate was constructed had been 
leveled with large quantities of rubble thrown into 
depressions. Because the medium-sized stones were 
mostly angular, it seems likely that this stone came 
from the reduction of rock outcrops in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the gate. Beneath Rooms 1 and 2, on 
the western side of the rear section, was a stone- 
capped drain that was constructed after (the base 
of) the West Tower was built but before erection 
of the front and rear facades, both of which it runs 
beneath. 

Taken together, the evidence outlined above 
might indicate that here there was a natural decliv- 
ity through the generally abrupt topographic di- 
vide along the southern side of the hilltop. It is not 
difficult to imagine .that, to create the large space 
required for the gate, it would have been easier to 
drain the boggy area, level rock outcrops, and fill in 
hollows than to reduce large areas of bedrock else- 
where in this southeastern section of the defenses. 

On each side of the gate structure is a shallow 
pool, surely man made (pls. 4b and 6b). The pool on 
the southwest is fully visible, holding water through 
the spring season, while its opposing partner is to- 
day obscured by shepherds’ walling, rubble, and the 
accumulated detritus from recent animal penning. 
These pools seem to be artificial not only because 
of their symmetric locations with regard to the gate 
but also because no natural pools with the same 
characteristics, notably the jagged rocky edges, have 
been observed elsewhere on the Kerkenes Dag itself 
or on nearby granite hills. The extant pool is, howev- 
er, surprisingly shallow at no more than 50 cm, with 
very little silt, and its rock-cut edges are very rough, 
quite unlike the neatly stone-lined Suluklu Gol.°! An 
additional reason for suggesting an Iron Age date for 
these features is the close similarity of the south- 
western pool to a more elaborate rock-cut pool sur- 
rounded by stone-built walls and structures a short 
distance to the southwest; these structures seem to 
form part of a large public complex of some kind.°? 
Today both the pool to the southwest of the gate 


°2 G, Summers 2000, pp. 65 and 62, fig. 6. The suggestion that these “public” features might lay within a military area remains pos- 
sible but unsubstantiated, while the suggestion that the entire complex was unfinished is almost certainly incorrect. 
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and its near neighbor a short distance beyond hold 
water into early summer. While it is possible that 
the controlled collection of surface runoff might 
have extended their use, the main source of water 
at Kerkenes was underground seepage. If, as seems 
probable, there was considerably more groundwater 
at Kerkenes in the Iron Age than there is today, these 
pools might have retained water well into a normal 
summer.°? 


THE PLAN OF THE 
CAPPADOCIA GATE 


The major elements of the Cappadocia Gate (see 
pls. 62-65) comprise the three towers and walling 
strengthened by a steep external glacis at the front; 
the slanted entrance passage between the South and 
Middle Towers, the inclined surface of which leads to 
the southwestern side of the rectangular gate court; 
and the West and North Towers at the rear of the 
structure. The towers and connecting walling were 
built of granite with horizontal timbers in the wall 
faces and, at the top of the South and Middle Towers, 
sandstone embellishment. The glacis was built al- 
most entirely of granite. The rear section was gated 
at front and back with pairs of large wooden doors 
housed in substantial timber facades. Between the 
sets of the doors was a central paved street with sec- 
ondary rooms to either side. Presumably the wooden 
facades provided elevated walkways above the doors 
that would have permitted defenders to fire down 
from above while allowing movement between the 
two rear towers. Apart from the three rooms in the 
rear section, all of which seem to have been cov- 
ered, the gate was open to the sky. The total depth of 
the gate structure, including the glacis, is ca. 34 m, 
the width of the front 38.8 m, and the width of the 
rear 30 m. Before examining each individual compo- 
nent in detail, it will be helpful to provide a general 
description. 

On approaching the Cappadocia Gate from the 
inclined road leading up the side of the hill from 
the south, arrivals would have seen in front of them 
the tall walls of the city defenses, above which three 


still higher, evenly spaced, solid towers projected 
forward (pl. 19, elevations on pls. 76-77). The lower 
portion, perhaps no more than one-third, was sup- 
ported and protected by a steep stone-faced glacis 
(pls. 76-80, elevations 1-5). In the recess between 
the Middle and East Towers this glacis was preserved 
to its full original height of some 5 m. All of this was 
built of granite with, in the vertical walling, rows of 
substantial horizontal timbers set into the faces at 
approximately 1 m intervals (pls. 81-84, elevations 
6-15). Thus, while the facing stones of the glacis 
were laid in a kind of cyclopean manner, the verti- 
cal walling was divided into horizontal bands by the 
strings of timber beams that imposed a rough cours- 
ing of the irregular stonework. There is evidence, 
described below, that all this masonry was covered 
with thick mud plaster that would have hidden the 
timbers and denied handholds and footholds. Cer- 
tainly, the gate passage and court were rendered in 
this way.** The towers flanking the entrance were 
topped by an impressive embellishment of sand- 
stone, brought to the hilltop from some distance, 
combined with wooden elements. The exact arrange- 
ment is not known. At first glance the impression 
given by the front of the gate would have been one 
of symmetry (table 1). On a second look, however, 
it would have been seen that the spaces between 
the three towers were occupied by different fea- 
tures. The road led directly into an entrance pas- 
sage between the South and Middle Towers, which 
was matched by a recess between the Middle and 
East Towers. The passage was 6.6 m in width with a 


Table 1. Measurements along the front of the gate 








Width (m) 
South Tower 8.4 
Entrance Passage 6.6 
Middle Tower 8.4 
Wall 6.6 
East Tower 8.4 
Total width 38.4 





3 We owe the observation that these pools are filled through subsurface seepage to hydrologist Mehmet Ekmekci. In the later 
twentieth century AD, regional groundwater has been lowered as a result of extensive pumping for irrigation and urban needs, 
and is perhaps also a reflection of global warming. For similar water collection in the Hittite period at Hattusa, see Wittenberg and 


Schachner 2012. 


4 The entrance passage of the Early Phrygian Gate to the Old Citadel at Gordion was also rendered with thick mud plaster. We are 
grateful to Kenneth Sams for pointing out to us areas of this plaster that still adhere. 
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drain running down along the entire length of the 
left side, the greater part of it stone lined. Looking 
straight ahead from the center of the gently inclined 
passage, the southeastern face of the West Tower 
with, to the right, the edge of the 12.8 m wide timber 
facade could be seen. Progress up the passage would 
have brought into view the impressive two-leaved 
doors in the front facade. If the doors were open, 
it would have been possible to glimpse the original 
stone paving of the street leading through the rear 
section to a second set of double doors in the rear 
facade with, at the far right corner, the life-sized 
limestone statue standing on its carved sandstone 
plinth (pl. 20a). This sculptural installation was 
walled off toward the end of the gate’s life. The en- 
trance passage and court came to be provided with 
stone paving laid in several stages. Yet more stone 
paving was laid on the city street behind the gate. 
At the upper end of the entrance passage where it 
opens into the Gate Court, immediately to the right 
against the inner face of the Middle Tower and set 
into the paving, was an aniconic granite stela, its top 
worn smooth by passing hands (pl. 20b). Across the 
court, in the opposite corner, stood a short flight of 
steps, its treads too narrow to climb, crowned by an 
uppermost step and semi-iconic idol cut from soft 
white stone. Sometime before the destruction of the 
gate, the pavement had been extended eastward so 
that it ran, with a slight bow, from the innermost 
corner of the Middle Tower to the southern corner 
of the North Tower and thus up to the foot of the 
stepped monument. 

With regard to the enclosed rear section of the 
gate, each of the four doors was 1.7 m wide, the same 
width as the broad thresholds over which they would 
have opened. The pairs of doors would have opened 
inward and been barred from inside the rear part of 
the gate. When both sets of doors were open, fixed 
parallel to the towers, a good stone pavement, 3.7 m 
wide, would have been seen stretching between the 
two thresholds. In the final stage of development 
(see pl. 62) there were unpaved strips on either side 
of this central pavement that ran the length of the 
rear passage. To the left were two rooms of unequal 
size, Rooms 1 and 2, each entered from the passage 
by way of a narrow door adjacent to the front and 
rear facades, respectively. The northeastern wall of 
these rooms was constructed of small stones ren- 
dered with mud plaster, while a light roof was sup- 
ported by wooden posts embedded in the walling. 
Concealed beneath the clean earthen floors of these 


rooms ran the same stone-covered drain that de- 
bouched at the lower end of the entrance passage. At 
the far right, set obliquely across the corner formed 
by the back of the North Tower and the rear facade, 
stood a large sandstone plinth, on the front of which 
an opposed pair of crouching sphinxes, carved in 
splendid deep relief, supported an ornate statue 
sculpted from soft white limestone. This imposing 
sculpture and base were intended to impress. Some- 
time before the destruction, this side of the gate was 
also walled off to form Room 3. There seems to be 
no reasonable alternative to the conclusion that 
the sculpture was purposefully hidden from view 
by construction of this room, in which the surface 
was also of clean earth. Behind the rear of the gate, 
the stone-paved street was found to be ca. 6 m wide, 
approximately the same width as the entrance pas- 
sage. A 1 m wide trench (TR30) traced this street 
surface for 10 m immediately to the northwest of 
the gate (see pl. 60 for location). Here it was seen 
that the large pavers immediately inside the gate 
soon gave way to smaller paving stones, which in 
turn petered out as the bedrock and hard subsoil 
rose to the surface. Apart from burned debris lying 
directly on the paving in the immediate vicinity of 
the gate, the street surface was clean. A thick de- 
posit of clayey soil, perhaps denuded mudbrick that 
had washed in from structures some distance to the 
north, separated the Iron Age surface from the base 
of a curved animal pen, of which the single course 
of field stones ran up over the collapsed corner of 
the West Tower. It was not possible to date precisely 
the construction of this pen, although, as described 
in chapter 11, it cannot have been earlier than the 
abraded Byzantine sherds that occurred with some 
frequency in the upper deposit. 

The plan of the gate and adjacent stretches of 
city wall should also be considered in relation to the 
extramural topography. The ground immediately in 
front of the gate is more or less level, with no vis- 
ible outcrops of bedrock. Subsoil is sandy clay de- 
rived from eroded granite, which is hard when dry 
and very stiff when wet. Below this is a very stiff, 
bright-orange clay that fills fissures in the granite. 
The extent to which the area in front of the gate 
had been artificially leveled is uncertain because 
the making of the broad road leading up to the gate, 
which would have entailed considerable effort, pos- 
sibly predates the construction of the Iron Age de- 
fenses by more than half a millennium. In the low- 
er, front portion of the gate passage, some bedrock 
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protrudes a few centimeters through the subsoil and 
was left a little proud, even at a time when the most 
central portion of the lower end of the passage was 
leveled with makeup material, a few cobbles, and a 
spine of small pavers (see pl. 63). Seasonally running 
water necessitated underpinning of the wall on the 
northwestern side of the passage where the stone- 
lined drain debouched (see pl. 86, section 2). 

Overall, the gate plan described above gives an 
impression of intended symmetry. This regularity 
is somewhat distorted by the angle of the entrance 
passage in relation to the main axis of the court 
and rear passage. This sense of symmetry was yet 
further diluted when stone paving was laid in the 
entrance passage and the court on an alignment 
that ignored the built structure. The four corners of 
the gate are approximately aligned to the cardinal 
points, with the central axis of both the gate court 
and rear passage being more or less perpendicular to 
the stretch of city wall at the northeast—a line that 
is itself determined principally by the orientation of 
the natural topographic divide along which the de- 
fenses run. The extent to which outcrops of bedrock 
also affected the orientation of the gate is unknown 
but hinted at in the base of the sondage excavated 
against the Middle Tower, as noted elsewhere. In the 
event of attack, defenders stationed on the tower 
tops would have control over all activity in the court 
and passage and be able to rain down missiles on any 
hostile force. 

The sense of symmetry is best demonstrated 
with reference to the front of the gate (pls. 76-77, 
elevations 1a-1c). The total length of some 39 m is 
composed of three towers, each 8.4 m in length, di- 
vided by two spaces of 6.6 m each (see table 1). As 
described above, one space comprises the entrance 
passage, while the other is the recess between the 
projecting East and Middle Towers. A conjectural re- 
construction showing the towers attaining a greater 
height than the stretch of wall between the East and 
Middle Towers would give an enhanced impression 
of proportionality. On the other hand, as set out in 
more detail below, original sandstone embellish- 
ment, possibly in the form of crenellated corners, 
was restricted to the Middle and West Towers. Some 
sense of regularity in the gate plan and alignment 
can be further discerned when the line of the north- 
eastern face of the West Tower is extended to meet 
the western corner of the Middle Tower, as well as 
by the general symmetry of the West and North Tow- 
ers. Measurements of the architectural elements 


that made up the gate, particularly along the front 
as set out in table 2, suggest that if a standard unit 
of measurement was used it could have been ca. 40 
cm. However, the irregularity of the walling makes 
precision impossible. As discussed in more detail be- 
low, the stepped monument and the semi-iconic idol 
that surmounted it are aligned with the northeast- 
ern side of the gate, so that the idol faced southeast. 
Thus, unlike the plinth and statue, the semi-iconic 
idol did not directly face the entrance passage. 


STRATIGRAPHY AND PHASES 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


There is very little archaeological stratigraphy at the 
Cappadocia Gate. It has nevertheless been possible to 
determine the order in which the original elements 
were constructed, as well as the sequence of some 
subsequent additions (pls. 63-65). With regard to the 
absolute date, however, no evidence was forthcom- 
ing that precisely fixes the time of initial construc- 
tion other than the few pottery sherds described in 
chapter 9. These sherds are not inconsistent with a 
date in the middle or toward the end of the seventh 
century. By the same token, it has been impossible 
to date closely the different phases of stone paving 
laid in the gate court and entrance passage, or to 
determine precisely when the cultic monuments 
were installed. In the rear portion of the gate, the 
rooms to either side of the central passage are clear- 
ly secondary additions, with marked differences in 
wall construction which indicate that these rooms 
were not all built at the same time. Room 2 was built 
before Room 1, but the chronological relationship 
with the construction of Room 3 is undetermined. 
Similarly, the date proposed for the destruction of 
the city is based on wider historical considerations 
that, while highly probable, cannot be said to have 


Table 2. Dimensions of the Cappadocia Gate towers 





Width (m) Length (m) Area (sq. m) 
South Tower 8.4 8.0 67.20 
Middle Tower 8.4 9.4 78.96 
East Tower 8.4 8.8 73.92 
West Tower 9.0 11.0 99.00 
North Tower 9.0 11.0 99.00 
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been proven by excavations at the Cappadocia Gate. 
More positively, there is nothing inconsistent with 
the proposed dating of Kerkenes (Pteria) between 
its foundation as a new capital, perhaps no earlier 
than the second half of the seventh century, and its 
destruction during the course of the conflict be- 
tween Croesus, king of Lydia, and Persian forces led 
by Cyrus the Great in, traditionally, 547 BC. A time 
span of possibly no more than sixty or seventy years, 
and in any case little more than a century, is entirely 
compatible with, but not certainly demonstrated by, 
evidence at the Cappadocia Gate. 


THE ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION 


The core of the gate, comprising five towers, en- 
trance passage, court, and rear passage, was con- 
structed independently of the city wall which was 
butted up against both the South and East Towers 
(pls. 62-63). Possible evidence for phasing in the 
construction is presented in the detailed descrip- 
tions that follow. The interval between the build- 
ing of the gate and erection of the city wall cannot 
have been great, because the glacis that envelops the 
entire front of the gate and the adjacent stretches 
of city wall was of a single build. Evident construc- 
tion phases in the building of the glacis, described 
below, do not alter the conclusion that the gate, city 
wall, and glacis were built as a single scheme over a 
fairly short period of time. It is not impossible that 
the way in which the city wall abuts the South and 
East Towers is a result of conscious structural design 
whereby butt joints are easier to defend and repair 
in the event of a breach than bonded ones.” 

The huge facades, in which great pairs of doors 
were housed at either end of the wide rear passage, 
were an integral part of the military architect’s orig- 
inal conception. This observation is not negated by 
the observation that the facades were built after 
the West and North Towers they abut. These two fa- 
cades must belong to the original design, for it can 
hardly be imagined that it was not possible to close 
the gateway. Broader implications of design and 
function of the gate are discussed in the concluding 
chapter. Pertinent here, however, is that prior to the 
laying of the stone footings of the facades, a stone- 
capped drain was built through the southwestern 
side of the rear passage, before it curves around the 
eastern corner of the West Tower and extends for 





55 Lawrence 1979. 


the entire length of the slanted entrance passage 
(see pl. 62). There is no indication of any interval in 
time between the making of this drain, the laying of 
the stone footings of the facades, and the leveling 
of the area with granite rubble and clean sandy fill. 
The stone paving between the front and rear facades 
was set directly on top of this same leveling material 
and appears to have been the primary surface in this 
section of the gateway. 

With regard to the plan (see pls. 62-65), the 
interior of the gate may usefully be thought of as 
an extensive rectangular court with large recesses 
on the southeastern and northeastern sides. The 
western side of the gate comprises two rectangular 
towers, the South and West, together with a section 
of wall linking them. The front of the South Tower 
measures 8.4 m, slightly more than its depth, while 
its slanted northeastern side forms the front section 
of the passage sidewall. The West Tower measures 
approximately 11 x 9 m, the longer side being paral- 
lel with the main axis of the gate. These two towers 
are joined by a section of wall that varies in width 
from 4 to 5 mand has a slight kink in its southwest- 
ern face. The city wall abuts the southwestern wall 
of the South Tower, by which point the unusually 
narrow stretch of curtain wall was reduced, after a 
kink in the inner face, from a width of 4 to just 3 m. 
The possibility that stairs leading to the wall top 
were located here was investigated in CT52 (see pl. 
60 for location). No stone steps were found, but the 
possibility of wooden stairs cannot be completely 
discounted. Excavation here was quickly discontin- 
ued when it was found that face stones had slipped 
forward and would need to be removed. The eastern 
side of the gate comprises three towers, the Middle 
and East at the front and the North Tower at the 
rear. The southwestern wall of the Middle Tower 
forms the side of the entrance passage. Walls linking 
the East Tower with the North and Middle Towers 
are both 5 m in width. The northeastern side of the 
East Tower is abutted by the city wall, which is here 
the usual 4.5-4.8 m in width. No internal structural 
or other features have been seen within the walling. 
Thus, while it is clear that on both sides the city wall 
abutted the gate, stretches of wall linking the gate 
towers were bonded with the towers. 
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MATERIALS 


The Cappadocia Gate and adjacent stretches of city 
wall, and indeed the entire defensive circuit, are 
built entirely of granite, with the exception of sand- 
stone blocks used at the top of the West and Middle 
Towers and occasionally elsewhere (pls. 76-77, el- 
evations la-1c). In earlier reports, it was suggested 
that the visual effect of the freshly cut silver-gray 
granite gleaming in the sun would have been stun- 
ning, resulting in the city’s being clearly seen from 
several days’ march away to the south and southeast 
and from a considerable distance in most other di- 
rections. However, as described below, there is now 
strong evidence for the rendering of wall faces with 
mud plaster, not only within the gate but also, most 
probably, on the glacis and outer wall face. While not 
as bright and gleaming as freshly quarried granite 
faces, the pale mud plaster would also have reflected 
the strong sun, thus making the defenses clearly vis- 
ible from far away. 

For the most part, the granite would have been 
obtained from the immediate neighborhood of the 
defenses, much of it presumably being split from 
standing outcrops of jointed bedrock, in such a way 
that the building of the defenses went hand in hand 
with the modulation of interior urban space. Gra- 
nitic rocks at Kerkenes show considerable variation, 
in layman’s terms, from fine-grained to coarse, with 
some examples of the latter occasionally containing 
abundant feldspar crystals, sometimes as much as a 
centimeter in length. There is also considerable vari- 
ation in the extent to which granite had naturally 
decayed as a result of exposure to the elements over 
geological time. Casual observation of the granite 
stones used in the construction of the gate reveals 
noticeable variety, with no indication of selective 
quarrying. No evidence has been found of granite 
quarries in or around Kerkenes. This last observation 
is hardly surprising when the pre-city landscape is 
considered. The high ridge to the northeast of the 
city, as well as several prominent rock outcrops to 
the southeast, are characterized by barren tors that 
allow visualization of how the greater part of the 
mountaintop must have looked when it was selected 
for the city (pl. 21a). Natural jointing of granitic rock 





is such that the stone tends to fracture along planes, 
resulting in many blocks having one or more flat 
surfaces, thereby making them ideal facing for the 
glacis. Dry-stone walling and glacis facing were skill- 
fully laid by fitting stones together in such a way 
that the glacis face is constructed in a kind of cyclo- 
pean style. Voids were chinked. 

The second type of building stone used at the 
Cappadocia Gate is a local Eocene sandstone that is 
mostly pale brown or tan, but can be pale green in 
color.°° The sandstone selected for use at the Cap- 
padocia Gate is quite fine grained and contains fossil 
holes made by boring molluscs. When wet, this sand- 
stone is fairly soft and easy to work, but it hardens 
as it dries. When burned in oxidizing conditions, it 
turns a bright pink, providing evidence of the in- 
corporation of timber in construction. Although the 
precise source of this “Yozgat Tas” (Yozgat Stone) 
is not known, sandstone outcrops are common in 
the region around the Kerkenes Dag.°’ Sandstone 
blocks were found lying directly on the ancient 
ground surface beneath the rest of the collapsed 
stone in front of the Middle and West Towers, with 
some pieces in the recess between the Middle and 
East Towers, evidently in association with wooden 
beams. Further pieces were found in the lowermost 
collapse in the gate court, having obviously fallen 
from the top inner corners of the Middle Tower (pls. 
21b-22, 69). With the exception of two pieces cut to 
fit an awkward space on the corner of the passage 
and glacis in front of the Middle Tower (on which 
the graffiti described in chapter 6 were inscribed), 
sandstone was not selected for use elsewhere in the 
gate structure, the adjacent stretches of city wall, 
or at the buttress to the south. However, a very few 
pieces were casually incorporated into walling, pro- 
viding important evidence that the use of sandstone 
for embellishment of tower tops at the front of the 
gate very probably belongs to the original scheme of 
construction, with a few blocks that were surplus to 
requirement finding their way into the walling. The 
larger and more complete blocks that were found 
at the front of the gate were measured, and their 
different surface treatments noted. This study was 
done in an attempt to discern standard units of mea- 
surement or indications as to how the blocks were 


°° The greenish tinge is derived from the breakdown of serpentines. 


57 A much wider variety of sandstones, conglomerates, and soft limestones has been found at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial 
Complex at Kerkenes. Sandstones and limestones were found in the same beds and were brought from the same unidentified quarry 
or quarries. Large pieces of sandstone used in Sahmuratli Koy during the recent past are said to have come from Disli Koy, a village 
located some 7.5 km to the north. For the local geology, see Sirel 1998, Erler and Génctioglu 1996, and Dirik and Génciioglu 1996. 
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arranged.*® It was not possible to recognize standard 
measurements or find any pattern in the distribu- 
tion of smoothed surfaces. It does, however, seem 
to have been the case that the majority of blocks 
had no more than one smooth face. As noted above, 
sandstone blocks in the court and the inner portion 
of the entrance passage had fallen from the inner 
corners of the Middle Tower. Pulling together these 
observations, the most plausible reconstruction is 
that sandstone crenellations were built on the four 
corners of the Middle Tower and on the two front 
corners of the South Tower. It is also possible that 
there was a sandstone coping to a parapet, and per- 
haps a central crenellation on the front of both tow- 
ers. Evidence of burning makes it clear that some 
sandstone blocks were used in combination with 
wooden elements, and it is not impossible that sand- 
stone and timber projected beyond the granite wall- 
ing. Absence of sandstone from the East, West, and 
North Towers might demonstrate some limitation 
in availability of this material, which it would have 
been necessary to haul up to the gate from the plain 
below. 

A third type of stone was used for the topmost 
step of the built stepped monument erected inside 
the gate, as well as for the semi-iconic stela that 
stood at the top, as described in chapter 5. This is 
a distinctive soft, white tuff containing many small 
voids, so that cut surfaces are full of holes. In terms 
of weight, it is comparatively light. The stone was 
presumably selected because of its striking white 
color, as well as for the ease with which it could be 
worked. Stone of this kind is also found in local 
Eocene deposits, the ash apparently having fallen 
into shallow water.® 

The other structural material employed was tim- 
ber. As described in more detail below, horizontal 
beams were used in the faces of all the walls of the 
gate. Additionally, the two facades were also built of 
wood, with stone rubble filling. Analysis of charcoal 
by Reinder Neef has shown that conifers, both pine 
and juniper, together with deciduous oak were used 
for construction.®! Charcoal found in or associated 
with wall faces was commonly black pine (Pinus nig- 
ra), which is readily identifiable by its broad rings. 





°8 This exercise was done by Niliifer Yoney in 2000. 


No wood from either the door frames or from the 
doors themselves seems to have been preserved, but 
it is likely that architraves, lintels, and thresholds, 
as well as the door posts, would have been made of 
juniper wood. Today oak trees abound on the rocky 
slopes of the Kerkenes Da§g, while conifer is found at 
the Yozgat National Park. Conifers, oaks, and other 
deciduous trees grow on the wooded ranges of the 
Pontic foothills to the north. No promising samples 
of carbonized wood large enough for dendrochrono- 
logical dating were recovered, although pieces were 
carefully lifted from the front portion of the gate 
passage in 2000 and in TRO3 during excavation in 
2002. Peter Kuniholm and his team examined addi- 
tional charcoal pieces during excavation of TR12 in 
the gate passage in 2003. 

Examination of the glacis and the wall face be- 
hind it at the junction between the East Tower and 
city wall was possible where the glacis was found 
to have collapsed before or during the destruction. 
Here, in TR25, clearance confirmed that horizontal 
timbers had been placed along wall faces below the 
top of the glacis in exactly the same manner as in 
other stretches of walling (pl. 23). 

The only evidence for the possible use of 
mudbrick anywhere in the gate structure came from 
the base of the collapse behind the Middle Tower 
in the gate court (pl. 24a; pl. 87, section 4c). In the 
photograph of a portion of the section, it is possible 
to discern clean silt immediately above the paving 
stone, on top of which is a thin dark burned layer. 
Above this there is a heap of variously colored blocks 
and lumps, including one that is dark from burning, 
below lighter mudbrick-like pieces. On further ex- 
cavation it was found that this deposit was very re- 
stricted in extent, and greatly distorted by the heavy 
fallen stones on top of it, but that it had fallen from 
the center of the Middle Tower. No similar brick-like 
collapse was found anywhere else inside the gate or 
in front of it. It is probable that this fallen material 
represents some sort of shelter built near the back 
of the tower’s top, perhaps between the sandstone 
elements. The distance of this collapse from the face 
of the tower, seen on the section drawing, might sug- 
gest that this brick-like material formed the upper 


°° This stone has superficial, but surely significant, similarities with the white poros used for sculpture and architectural elements 


at Gordion (Sams 1989, 1994). 
6 Personal communication from geologist Nuretdin Kaymakc1. 
! Dérfler, Neef, and Pasternak 2000. 
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portion of a stone wall. It can well be imagined that 
such a structure would have caught the first flames, 
so that part fell into the court as the wall face began 
to give way. 

All wall faces in the entrance passage and court, 
as well as the tower and facade walls in the rear sec- 
tion, were coated with mud plaster. In many places 
the lowermost exposed courses of masonry above 
the burned surfaces were found to have one or two 
coats of mud plaster still adhering (pl. 17; pl. 85, 
no. 10). The first coat comprised a very stiff dark- 
brown-to-orange gritty clay, while the second was 
made of an untempered light yellow clay. Removal 
of this plaster revealed voids between the larger 
stones. Where small stones had been used as chink- 
ing, they were often very loose—evidence which 
confirms that no bonding material was used within 
the wall itself. It is less clear whether mud plaster 
was present on the secondary walls built to form 
Rooms 1, 2, and 3 on either side of the central pave- 
ment in the rear section of the gate. Nor is it certain 
that tower wall faces within these rooms were ren- 
dered with a second coat of mud plaster. Evidence 
that the mud plaster extended all the way up to the 
tops of the walls in the gate court was found in the 
form of thick clean silt that had accumulated in the 
gate court. This gradual accumulation of silt came 
to cover completely the protruding packing stones 
around the base of the aniconic granite stela set up 
by the northwestern corner of the Middle Tower (pl. 
24b-c; pl. 87, section 4c). Additionally, the steps of 
the stepped monument in the court may have been 
coated with mud plaster, although the fine clayey 
covering could just as well have been washed from 
the face of the tower wall. 

There are several reasons to think that the entire 
outer side of the defenses, both glacis and walling, 
were mud plastered. Such rendering of the surfaces 
would have covered the cavities and chinked gaps 
between face stones, as well as hiding the weak 
points where small stones secured and obscured 
horizontal wooden beams. Obvious handholds and 
toeholds would have been denied to an enemy at- 
tempting to scale the walls. Evidence for mud-plas- 
ter rendering was also noted at the base of the glacis, 
where a layer of fine clay several centimeters deep 





® Lawrence 1979, p. 85. 


was found to lap over the base of the glacis facing. 
It must, however, be admitted that no rendering was 
found adhering to the glacis face. 


METHODS OF BUILDING AND STAGES OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


The Cappadocia Gate was built to a preconceived 
and well-thought-out plan. Corners would have been 
marked in some way and alignments made by eye 
during the process of removing soil in order to found 
walls and towers on bedrock. The size and irregulari- 
ty of the stones used in the construction, particularly 
for the corners, would have negated any need for 
great accuracy in the placement of stones, although 
surfaces of some stones were trimmed with hammers 
or pointed tools (pl. 25). 

In summary, the South and West Towers, to- 
gether with the stretch of passage wall linking them, 
were built as a single bonded unit, as were the three 
towers and linking walls on the opposite side. On 
both sides of the gate, the city wall is butted against 
what was built as a freestanding gate. Such abutting 
of curtain wall against towers and gate, apparently 
used throughout the defenses at Kerkenes, was in 
the best traditions of ancient western architecture, 
the reason supposedly being that if the wall was 
breached it would not drag the towers down with 
it. The stone glacis that clads the front of the gates, 
towers, buttresses, and city wall was, by contrast, 
all of a single build, in which stages of construction 
are sometimes discernible. Reference to the illustra- 
tions of the side walls of the passage (pl. 81, eleva- 
tion 6; pl. 84, elevation 15) reveals that the base of 
the vertical walling of the tower fronts was founded 
on bedrock and firm subsoil. Similar evidence was 
found in the sondages dug against the northern cor- 
ner of the Middle Tower and the inner face of the 
North Tower. 


STONE-WORKING TOOLS AND 
TECHNIQUES 
The two types of stone used for building, granite and 


soft sandstone, have very different properties. These 
required different methods of working with different 


63 In some sectors of the city defenses at Kerkenes, particularly on the southeastern and eastern sides, the base of the glacis appears 
to form a kind of revetted scarp whereby the glacis clads the bedrock below the base of the city wall. It is also relevant here that 
the base of the northern tower in Structure A, at the eastern end of the Palatial Complex, does not extend as far as the base of the 
glacis but rather begins within the rubble terrace on which it stands. 
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sets of stonemason’s tools. Stone working and fitting 
were well accomplished. On the other hand, the gen- 
erally low quality of finish on faces serves to empha- 
size the rapidity of construction, with minimal at- 
tention paid to detail. The final smooth finish to wall 
and glacis faces was, as noted above, very probably 
attained by rendering with mud plaster rather than 
by any attempt at close fitting. Because the granite 
is naturally jointed, tending to cleave along smooth 
planes, attaining reasonably flat faces to the glacis 
and walling stones does not seem to have required 
undue exertion. 

The extent to which granite stones were roughly 
trimmed to fit is unclear. Watching stonemasons en- 
gaged in reconstruction of the glacis in 2010 showed 
how relatively easily an experienced craftsman 
could shape a stone to fit into a predetermined space 
with no more than a few well-aimed blows with a 
heavy iron hammer. Such rough shaping does not 
leave obvious identifiable traces. Faces of some gran- 
ite blocks in the glacis and elsewhere were, however, 
flattened by pecking, presumably with iron hammers 
or points. Pecking marks can be seen in raking light, 
particularly on unweathered stones in the entrance 
passage, but also on the impressive basal slab at the 
southern corner of the glacis in front of the Middle 
Tower. The same technique was employed to shape 
the aniconic granite stela set up by the Middle Tow- 
er (pls. 24b-c), as described in chapter 5. Complete 
absence of stone hammers of the kind well known 
from the Hittite Empire period surely confirms that 
the tools used to shape granite at Kerkenes were of 
iron.“ At the Cappadocia Gate, there are no traces 
of the smooth pecked finishes and precise jointing 
seen at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial 
Complex or of the chiseled edges seen in the Ashlar 
Building.® 

Softer sandstone was worked with a different 
set of tools. These included broad-bladed chisels 
and mallets, as well as a single-pointed tool and 
perhaps an adze. Some faces also seem to have been 
smoothed by abrasion. Blocks fallen from the tower 
tops show very different finishes on faces of the 
same stone. On many of these blocks a single sur- 
face appears to have been smoothed, but there is no 
indication as to whether it was the top or the front. 
The entire range of toolmarks visible on sandstone, 
varying from very coarse pick to smoothing, can be 





* For Hittite stone hammers, see Seeher 2009, pp. 125, 127-29. 


seen on the plinth with sphinxes carved in relief, 
as well as on blocks with graffiti, as recounted in 
chapters 5 and 6. No evidence has been found for 
the use of saws, or of clawed chisels. In contrast to 
the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex, 
there are no clamp cuttings at the Cappadocia Gate, 
nor are there mason’s marks. 


WALLING 


Drawn elevations of the wall faces inside the gate 
begin with the northeastern face of the passage (pl. 
81, elevation 6) and proceed around the northeast- 
ern side of the structure to the southwestern face of 
the North Tower (pl. 83, elevation 12). Wall faces on 
the southwestern side of the structure begin with 
the northeastern face of the West Tower (pl. 83, el- 
evation 13) and end with the southwestern side of 
the passage (pl. 84, elevation 15). Because wall faces 
often had to be repaired in the course of exposure, 
were sometimes dismantled as the rubble was re- 
moved, and occasionally collapsed, there was no 
possibility of making a complete wall-by-wall photo- 
graphic record that matches the drawings. Almost all 
areas of wall face were photographed as they were 
exposed, with measured points marked for photo- 
graphic rectification. It was from these photographs 
that the drawings were made using Aerial software. 
External wall faces—that is, the northeastern face 
of the North Tower and stretch of connecting wall, 
and the adjacent corner of the East Tower and its 
junction with the city wall—were exposed only as 
far as the general level of the ground surface. These 
have been recorded with photographs and show a 
selection of wall faces that progress in the same di- 
rection as the drawn elevations. The photographs 
begin at the western corner of the Middle Tower, 
with the aniconic granite stela still in situ and before 
the stones above the first horizontal timber beam 
fell (pl. 26a-b). The next photographs (pl. 27a-b) 
show walling in the gate court. Before it was pos- 
sible to excavate down to the floors and surfaces, it 
was crucial to remove those upper face stones that 
had slipped forward far beyond the wall lines of the 
North and West Towers (pls. 28-29). Plates 29-30 
show the face of the West Tower together with parts 
of both the front and rear facades, as well as the 
walls of Room 1. The corner that had been formed by 


6 Draycott and Summers 2008, pls. 8a, 9a; Stronach and G. Summers 2003. 
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the top of the entrance passage and the West Tower 
before the tall, precariously preserved walling col- 
lapsed is shown on plate 30. As described elsewhere, 
the glacis was constructed against the vertical faces 
of the towers and city wall. Nowhere is this better 
demonstrated than at the front of the entrance pas- 
sage shown on plate 31a. 

With regard to the external wall faces of the gate, 
there has only been exposure on the northeastern 
side, along the northeastern face of the North Tower 
and the wall connecting it to the East Tower, togeth- 
er with a short stretch of city wall that abuts the 
East Tower (pls. 31b-32). Here wall faces were only 
cleared of fallen stone as far as the modern ground 
surface. Shepherds’ structures built against the Iron 
Age walls were removed, but the shepherds’ wall- 
ing on top of the original masonry has been left as 
it was. The same use of horizontal timbers in wall 
faces is observable in the photographs, but the up- 
permost preserved Iron Age facing has not slipped 
forward, perhaps because the beams here had not 
burned away. Unless there is a sharp rise in the level 
of the underlying bedrock, it can be expected that 
some 2 mor so of walling is still buried. 

Walling of the main gate structure was vertical, 
without battering or the stepping back of courses. 
The walls were constructed by first laying a course 
of face stones, then filling the core with a layer 
of loose stone before raising the face again. Large 
stones, often more or less rectangular, were selected 
for the corners, while wall faces, unlike the glacis 
face, are roughly coursed between horizontal strings 
of timber beams. In general, the size of face stones 
varies considerably. As the size of collapsed stones 
in the sections through the court and entrance 
passage shows, there was no general diminution 
in the size of stones used in the upper portions of 
wall faces (pl. 86, sections 2 and 3). Facing stones, 
although not cut to shape, were tightly fitted and 
sparsely chinked where necessary. As to the core of 
the walls, stones of all sizes were used. Inclusion of 
a large quantity of stones smaller than a fist might 
be partially explained by the fracturing of naturally 
weathered stone as it was quarried, as well as fur- 
ther shattering as it was thrown into the wall core. 
It was, however, observed that when, in 2010 and 
2011, workmen were adding new courses of stone 





to the tops of excavated walls, they would fill voids 
between the larger stones in the core with similar 
small stones to provide greater stability. No wood 
seems to have been used within the core of the wall- 
ing.® A packing of small stones and, where traces of 
mud plaster were preserved, burned clay was asso- 
ciated with voids created when the beams burned. 
Thus, it would seem that rounded or partially round- 
ed beams were wedged in place with small stones. 
Burning had frequently blackened the wall stones 
on which the timbers lay, as well as the small stones 
and clay packed around them, and caused many of 
the face stones to crack. These lines of small stones 
associated with often intense burning can be seen in 
all the wall elevations. 

Turning now to the facades and the walls of 
Rooms 1-3, it is convenient at this juncture to illus- 
trate their considerable difference. Walls forming 
Rooms 1 and 2 were constructed entirely of stone. 
On plate 33a it can be seen that the wall forming 
Room 1 butts against the corner of Room 2, while 
plate 33b shows the dry-stone style. Showing the 
opposite side of the rear section of the gate, plate 
34 documents the poor timber-framed wall in the 
southeastern half of Room 3, showing the disparity 
in the sizes of the stones employed, as well as the 
mudbrick and the burned-out vertical timbers where 
the wall was built against the front facade. Finally, 
plate 35 shows two views, one from either side, of 
the southwestern end of the front facade. 


DESIGN OF THE DEFENSES 


The line of the city wall generally follows the crest 
of the topographic divide around the top of the 
Kerkenes Dag (see pls. 1b-3a). At the Cappadocia 
Gate this divide makes a sharp turn, with the result 
that the north-south stretch of walling and associ- 
ated buttress turns abruptly to the northeast, where 
it is pierced by the gate. The location of the gate 
itself, as already discussed, seems to be related to 
the approach from the south as well as to the to- 
pography of the divide, where there was a natural 
declivity. To the northeast of the gate, the city wall 
again follows the topographic divide along a slightly 
curved stretch to a large tower. 


6° At Gordion, timbers were used in the core of the Early Phrygian gate and also as a foundation for the later Iron Age defensive 
walling on the New Citadel. However, these citadel defenses were constructed on several meters of earlier mound formation where 
timber framing or a broad timber base would have provided the stability needed to prevent subsidence. Subsoil and bedrock at 
Kerkenes did not require such measures. See Burke 2012; Kuniholm and Newton 2011, pp. 107-08, 112-13. 
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For much of its 7 km length, the glacis appears to 
have stood ca. 4 m tall, as indeed does the exposed 
section to the west and south of the gate. Generally 
the wall is some 4.2-4.8 m in width, being preserved 
to approximately the same height as the original top 
of the glacis. A conservative estimate for the total 
height of the city wall might be 8 m, an estimation 
that is not inconsistent with the amount of fallen 
stone to either side of the wall, and particularly on 
the outer side, where fallen stone very largely ob- 
scures all but the topmost of the preserved glacis 
stones. Had there been regular crenellations along 
the wall top, some evidence would surely have been 
found in the fallen debris, even had they been made 
of mudbrick. It might therefore be imagined that 
a granite parapet wall of dimensions that afforded 
protection, on the one hand, and could be fired over 
with a bow, on the other, ran around the wall top. 
The surface of the fighting platform behind the par- 
apet and on top of the wall was, in the absence of 
evidence for anything else, most probably made of 
evenly spread granite chips. 

The buttress on the stretch of wall to the south 
of the Cappadocia Gate is ca. 7 m long and projects 
forward some 3 m. As recorded, it is not quite square 
to the wall, but it could very well be that the visible 
cornerstones have slipped out of position (pl. 58; 
pl. 89, sections 6 and 7). The term “buttress” has 
been used because of its comparatively small size. 
Other towers that have been recognized along the 
defenses are significantly larger, always projecting 
forward for at least the same distance as their width 
and sometimes considerably farther, for example, 
along the northern section of the western wall. It is 
possible that there are more buttresses of the same 
general size and proportions as the one described 
here, but none have so far been recognized. Where 
details can be discerned without removing rubble, 
it can be seen that towers are butted against the 
face of the city wall (not bonded into the wall). It 
is not clear whether this buttress was built against 
the wall face or bonded with the wall. Resolution of 
this question would require the removal of a sub- 
stantial amount of stone that has been disturbed by 





shepherds to make a level platform on the preserved 
top of the buttress. 

With regard to the gate itself, it is not known 
whether the five gate towers stood higher than the 
short stretches of wall that link them. In the center 
of the niche between the Middle and East Towers, 
the glacis is preserved to its full original height of 
5 m. The amount of fallen stone, as well as the gener- 
al proportions that might be expected of such mas- 
sive defensive systems, suggests that the walls of the 
gate would have stood at least as tall again, making 
for a minimum height of 10 m, and very possibly 12 
m or more, with a parapet wall rising yet farther.°” 
Blocks of sandstone found at the foot of the glacis 
had fallen from the top of the parapet wall of the 
Middle and South Towers. Evidence of fallen sand- 
stone from the back of the Middle Tower shows that 
sandstone was only employed at the corners, but, as 
noted above, it is possible that sandstone was used 
along the entire front of these two towers, perhaps 
with crenellated corners. The sandstone blocks are 
not all of the same size, and they do not conform to 
any consistent set of measurements that would per- 
mit the reconstruction of battlements. Each stone 
shows evidence of differential treatment on its 
various faces, with some faces having fairly coarse 
marks made by a broad blade, some displaying finer 
tooling, and some being smoothed. However, it has 
not been possible to use these details to suggest pos- 
sible arrangements of the stones, and it is not known 
which face—outer, inner, or top—was smoothed. One 
of these blocks, a large shattered greenish piece, 
currently lies at the base of the South Tower, on the 
eastern side of the tree. Some blocks have been re- 
moved to the stone depot at the excavation house, 
while others have been stacked a little outside the 
gate structure. None of these sandstone blocks from 
the parapet wall have clamp cuttings, pry holes, or 
similar features indicative of quarrying or construc- 
tion methods. The absence of clamp cuttings may 
have chronological implications.® 

It is plausible that there were structures on top 
of the gate towers that would have provided shel- 
ter and shade; possible evidence for some minor 


87 By way of comparison, the earlier stone-built gate to the citadel mound at Gordion is preserved to a height of 11 m. 


88 Dovetail or swallowtail clamp cuttings for wooden clamps were used in the masonry of the entrance to the Palatial Complex at 
Kerkenes. For a preliminary discussion of their chronological and cultural implications, see G. Summers 2006b, to which should be 
added earlier examples known to the writer: cuttings with holes seemingly to receive an iron clamp set in lead at either end, one 
indicating a corner and not therefore secondary, of a Neo-Hittite relief orthostat said to be from Harran and now in the Urfa Museum; 
and dovetail cuttings on either end of the block inscribed with Luwian hieroglyphics from Porsuk that is on display in the Nigde 
Museum. Farther afield is a lead-filled dovetail clamp found at Khorsabad and on display in the Louvre. 
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construction on the inner side of the Middle Tower 
has already been mentioned. Yet another issue is ac- 
cess to the top of the towers and city wall; but, to 
repeat, while there must have been steps or stairs, 
very possibly made of wood, to the wall top, no 
trace of stairs has been found at any point along the 
defenses. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MIDDLE 
AND NorRTH TOWERS 


There is no reason to doubt that the detailed evi- 
dence for the construction of the Middle and North 
Towers set out below applies to the construction of 
the entire gate. The five towers and the broad walls 
that connect them were constructed at the same 
time and in the same manner. At the front of the gate 
there seems to have been a deeper buildup of sterile 
sandy clay with an admixture of field stones that had 
to be dug away in order to found the structure on 
rock and hard subsoil, whereas at the more elevated 
inner end, bedrock and subsoil appear to have been 
very close to the surface. 


The TR13 Sondage against the North 
Corner of the Middle Tower 


At the end of the 2011 season a sondage was exca- 
vated at the northern corner of the Middle Tower 
(see pl. 60 for location) to investigate prepavement 
surfaces and the wall foundations. Surprisingly, 
this operation reached a depth of 2.6 m. Neverthe- 
less, there were no finds of any kind, all indications 
pointing to the court’s having been kept clean de- 
spite the gradual accumulation of silt. As can be 
seen in the sections (pls. 17 and 85; the numbers 
that follow Unit designations here refer to the lev- 
els shown on pl. 85), granite bedrock (U35, no. 15) 
was reached at the base of a natural layer of dark 
gray silty clay that contained rounded field stones 
(U32, no. 13). This gray silty clay had been dug away 
so that the bottommost stones of the tower rested 
directly on the bedrock (U35, no. 15) or on stiff or- 
ange clay (U33) that has formed in fissures in the 
granite. Pushed up against the edge of the eroding 
granite (U35, no. 15) was the large basal corner- 
stone, 1.4 m tall, which had been specially selected. 
The foundation cut was filled with soft gray sand 
and packing stones (U37, no. 14). The first horizon- 
tal timbers were set in the wall face approximately 
2 m above the base of the wall, on top of the second 
stone. The construction surface (U31, no. 12) was 


traced across the entire sondage. On top of this was 
a deep layer of silty clay fill with inclusions of mate- 
rial that resembled mud plaster. This fill or makeup 
layer (U30, no. 11) attained a depth of ca. 60 cm in 
the southeastern section. The top surface of this fill 
lapped up against the wall face and was demarcated 
by a hard iron pan (U31, no. 12). That this surface 
marked the completion of the gate was indicated by 
the stiff orange mud plaster (U36, no. 5), which was 
used to render the wall from here upward. A series 
of striated surfaces (U26 and U27, no. 8) was 30 cm 
thick at the corner and almost 50 cm in the south- 
eastern section. It appears that the level was then 
raised again with a mixed deposit of clay and sand 
containing small stones and patches of plaster (U24, 
no. 7). Apart from a single small, undiagnostic body 
sherd, this layer was also devoid of pottery, animal 
bone, or other finds. Between U24 and U23 (nos. 7 
and 4), but not extending to the trench edge, was 
a clean brown clay, U25, that very probably repre- 
sents the application of a second coat of mud plas- 
ter; but, if so, none was recorded over the orange 
plaster at the corner. Almost immediately another 
similar layer, U23, raised the level yet farther. The 
stone pavement, which here was an addition to the 
main pavement installed after construction of the 
stepped monument, appears to have been laid di- 
rectly on top of this fill, although it is possible that 
deposits might have been scraped away. Against the 
edge of the pavement was a striated layer of surfaces 
and silty wash (U22, no. 2), the top of which was 
burned. As more of this layer, probably composed of 
mud plaster, washed from wall faces, it accumulated 
at the southern end of the slope, so the incline was 
gradually diminished. 


The TR23 Sondage against the 
Southwestern Face of the North Tower 
and the Rear Facade 


At the northern corner of Room 3, in TR23, advan- 
tage was taken of the hole dug beneath the relief- 
sculpted plinth in the process of its removal to make 
a sondage against the southwestern face of the 
North Tower and foundations of the rear facade (pl. 
36a-b). Here, too, there was a sterile silty deposit, 
U49 (above scale on pl. 36a), ca. 50 cm thick, above 
stiff natural orange clay (U26 and U46, beneath 
scale on pl. 36b). The silt and the top of the clay 
were cut by a foundation trench for the tower wall, 
which was filled with smaller-than-fist-sized gran- 
ite and a pale-brown-to-yellow sandy clay, the same 
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composition as the leveling material above (U25). 
Around the corner, against the northwestern face of 
the tower, the foundation cut (U45) was seen to have 
been dug into the orange clay (pl. 36c-d). On top of 
the sterile silt was a 30-40 cm thick layer of clean, 
yellowish sandy clay and angular granite stones 
that were more or less horizontal and generally ca. 
40 x 35 x 10 cm in size (U25, seen across the left side 
of the section on pl. 35a). This leveling material ap- 
pears to have been put down across the entire rear 
section of the gate, because on the opposite side of 
the central pavement it was found to have raised 
the level to that of the top of the drain capstones. 
The lowest stones in the tower face were set ca. 5 cm 
farther forward than the courses above. This is the 
only occasion that such a projection has been seen 
in any of the Iron Age masonry at Kerkenes. Where 
the section was dug against the wall face, the total 
preserved height was 2.6 m. The projecting bottom 
course was 50 cm in height; above it were two more 
stones (pl. 36c), making a total height of 1.8 m from 
the base of the foundation to the first horizontal 
beam in the wall face. 

In contrast to the built stone walls with regular 
horizontal beams set in the faces of the towers, the 
front and back facades appear to have been timber 
structures supported by substantial stone footings. 
The stone footings and timbers at this end of the 
rear facade seem to have been set into a foundation 
trench dug into the makeup layer. The stone footings 
of this facade were not built with distinct vertical 
faces, as the tower walls had been, but were made 
by tipping stone rubble into the rounded trench and 
placing the timbers as required in the process. Thus 
the sequence of construction appears to have been 
as follows: first, the North Tower was built directly 
on and partially cut into stiff natural clay and, pre- 
sumably, bedrock; next, a leveling of sand and gran- 
ite was laid; finally, the foundation trench for the 
northeastern end of the rear facade was dug and the 
timber frame erected as the stone rubble footings 
were laid. At the junction where the northeastern 
end of the facade was built against the southwestern 
face of the North Tower, there appear to have been 
two squared posts resting on a transverse sleeper 
beam, the latter placed within the stone footings 
above the level of the makeup layer (U25). These 





wooden elements would seem to have completely 
burned away. A single coat of brownish mud plas- 
ter was found adhering to both the tower and the 
facade. This plaster did not extend below the hard, 
partially burned floor surface of Room 3. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS 
OF ELEMENTS OF THE 
CAPPADOCIA GATE 


In the sections that follow, each discrete element of 
the Cappadocia Gate is described. The drain is dealt 
with at the start because it was constructed first. 
Thereafter, the order of treatment is from the front 
to the back, because the design of the gate structure 
and the positioning of the cultic installations within 
it were obviously related to entry into, rather than 
exit from, the city. 


THE DRAIN 


Drainage of runoff from behind the gate was a neces- 
sary priority in the sequence of construction because 
it would have prevented the buildup of water behind 
the structure and consequent downslope pressure 
on the foundations of the West Tower (see pl. 62). 
That the drain was not larger reflects the runoff pat- 
tern immediately inside the gate, which was situated 
on or close to a topographic crest. Furthermore, 
although the topography behind the gate cannot 
be reconstructed in detail, the slope directions are 
such that there would have been no need for a simi- 
lar drain on the northeastern side. How water was 
directed into the drain in the area behind the gate is 
not known, but it would have been essential to en- 
sure that detritus was prevented from entering the 
covered channel and blocking flow.”° The base of that 
portion of the drain that ran beneath the rear sec- 
tion of the gate must have been at a sufficiently steep 
incline to prevent the buildup of silt, because should 
the drain have become blocked it would have been 
necessary to remove flooring and capstones in Rooms 
1 and 2 in order to clear it. There was no indication 
that such cleaning had ever been necessary. 

For most of the length of the drain, its sides were 
constructed of medium-sized, unshaped, angular 


® For drains through gates relieving the pressure of seepage ona slope, see Lawrence 1979, p. 270. 


7° A drain of similarly small proportions was found at the back of the rear fagade of the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial 


Complex (Draycott and Summers 2008, pl. 4). 
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stones (pl. 37a-b). Only at the lower end of the pas- 
sage, where water was perhaps undercutting the pas- 
sage wall, were substantially larger stones employed, 
possibly as part of a repair. Beneath Rooms 1 and 2, 
larger stones, up to 40 x 30 x 20 cm, were used to cap 
the channel, whereas the upper part of its course in 
the gate court was covered with somewhat smaller 
stones that were, at the same time, part of a late 
stage in the secondary paving in the upper part of 
the court. There is no stone base to the drain where 
it runs through the court and passage. Because none 
of the capstones were removed beneath Rooms 1 and 
2, it is not known if this portion was provided with 
a stone base. Where the drain passes beneath the 
front and rear facades, large stones were carefully 
selected to carry the foundations over the channel, 
indicating that construction of the drain and the fa- 
cades was done at the same time (pl. 35b). 


THE GLACIS 


The glacis has been revealed to its base from the 
center of the buttress to the entrance passage, with 
only the section behind the wild pear tree in front of 
the South Tower left buried. To the northeast of the 
entrance passage, the glacis was exposed along the 
entire front to the gate, together with a small por- 
tion of the city wall beyond the East Tower. A series 
of photographs documents the face as it was uncov- 
ered in the 1999 and 2000 seasons. Three general 
views, beginning at the buttress and ending at the 
southeastern corner of the East Tower (pls. 38-39a), 
are followed by a series of overlapping images (pls. 
39b-44). The 2010 clearance of a stretch of the glacis 
in front of the city wall to the northeast of the gate 
is shown on plate 46b. Elevations of the glacis drawn 
from pairs of stereographic photographs are repro- 
duced (pls. 76-79, elevations 1-4), as is a drawing of 
the short stretch between the South Tower and the 
turn in the direction of the wall that was made on 
the same plane as the inclined face. Conservation 
and restoration are described in chapter 4. 

As described above, the basal course of glacis 
stones was pitched at the desired inclination by 
means of small setting stones that projected slightly 
forward from the front of the glacis. In part, these 
stones were set into a foundation trench. Once one 
course of facing stones had been set in position, the 
space between them and the wall face would have 
been filled with loose stone. Although the front faces 
of the glacis stones are flat, the inner, hidden side is 


often very irregular, a characteristic that would have 
increased stability. The facing stones were expertly 
fitted together with chinking where necessary. In 
one place, at the front of the East Tower, there is 
a tall vertical join (pls. 39a; 44b; 77, elevation 1c), 
which resulted in the preserved stones’ slipping for- 
ward out of position. These stones collapsed follow- 
ing the season in which they were exposed. Some 
of the very large and heavy face stones would have 
been very difficult to position. Stones set up at the 
corners of the glacis and the passage were carefully 
chosen and trimmed. Toolmarks, as noted above, can 
be seen on some of the faces in raking light. 

At the gate, masons were presented with the dif- 
ficulties of building a tall glacis that was not only 
steeply inclined, usually at an angle of around 60 
degrees, but that also turned sharp acute and ob- 
tuse corners. On the outer corners of the towers and 
the buttress, the glacis face was curved round by the 
selection of ever smaller face stones as the inclined 
corner rose (pl. 79, elevation 4). To the west of the 
gate, where the curtain wall makes a sharp turn to 
the south, facing stones were carefully selected and 
neatly fitted to make a smooth curve, although one 
unsatisfactory result was a slight bulge in the center 
of the slope. Smaller stones were used at the top (pl. 
42a-b). At the buttress, where the exposed inside 
corner of the glacis makes a sharp turn, the solution 
adopted was to interlock the two joining stretches 
of glacis rather than attempting to make a curving 
face (pls. 38a, 39b, 40a). 

There is one exception to the otherwise ubiq- 
uitous use of granite for the glacis. At the front of 
the gate, on the northeastern side, two pieces of 
yellowish-brown sandstone were used. It would 
seem that these stones were selected for incorpora- 
tion at this point because they could be easily cut 
and shaped to fit the geometry of the sloping corner. 
These stones bear rough toolmarks on the sides that 
were hidden—evidence of how the mason roughly 
hacked at stones so that they would fit firmly, but 
not very snugly, over the granite stones below and 
behind—while their outer faces were smoothed. As 
described in detail in chapter 6, these stones bear 
a number of Iron Age graffiti, demonstrating that 
there was no mud plaster rendering over the stone- 
work at the time of incision. 

In 2009 clearance of the glacis at the junction of 
the East Tower with the city wall was begun in or- 
der to examine the possibility that here the defenses 
had been breached during an assault on the city (pl. 
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23). It was quickly discovered that this had not been 
the case because, although the face of the glacis was 
not in place, the vertical walling behind it had re- 
mained intact. It was possible to demonstrate that 
the glacis here and on the southeastern corner of 
the East Tower had collapsed as far down as the basal 
course during, or very possibly before, the destruc- 
tive fire. This was shown by the burned debris that 
lay directly over what was left of the loose rubble 
core of the glacis and beneath the collapsed stone 
from the face of the tower and city walls, much of 
which must have fallen as the beams burned away. 
In order to prepare proposals for consolidation and 
partial restoration of the gate, it was necessary to 
find out whether the walls were founded on bedrock 
or, as was the case at the Palatial Complex, wall faces 
were built on rubble leveling, as well as to assess the 
present stability of the structural elements. The col- 
lapsed glacis at the junction of the East Tower and 
the city wall was examined closely in 2010, when a 
small portion of the stone rubble core of the glacis 
was removed. Rubble was not removed to the very 
base of the vertical wall because of concerns over 
safety, but a sufficient amount was taken out to make 
it certain that the wall faces did indeed continue 
downward, an observation that was verified by in- 
spection of the face stones in large voids within the 
rubble where it had been roughly heaped against 
wall faces. 

This operation confirmed, not surprisingly, that 
the city wall was butted up against the East Tower 
all the way down to the base. Additionally, it was 
confirmed that horizontal timber beams were in- 
corporated into all wall faces at approximately 1m 
intervals behind the glacis, and that the beams in 
the city wall were not at the same elevation as those 
in the side of the East Tower (pl. 23). Similar non- 
alignment of beam lines was noted elsewhere in the 
gate. Details of how the glacis was constructed were 
also revealed. The portion of the glacis against the 
southeastern face of the East Tower was found to 
contain a temporary termination, and to have been 
constructed in two stages. This can be seen on plates 
45 and 46a, where the top of first stage was marked 
by a large transverse stone that extended from the 
glacis face back almost as far as the tower wall. The 
second stage, immediately above the transverse 
stone, is noticeably different in character. Around 
the inner corner, the portion of glacis against the 
city wall had a similar but much less regular tempo- 
rary end, as seen on plate 46b, where the only stones 


to remain in situ from the glacis in the corner, to 
the left of the vertical scale, rest against the larger 
and more expertly laid face stones in front of the 
city wall. 

The corner space thus created between the tem- 
porary ends to the glacis appears to have been used 
for rubbish and perhaps for food preparation before 
the corner was eventually filled in. Here the lower 
part of the glacis fill, behind the face stones, con- 
tained silty deposits and black midden-like deposits, 
as seen on plates 45 and 47a, that contained burned 
material, a small quantity of plain pottery and cook- 
ing pot fragments, and animal bones. It is likely that 
this deposit within the otherwise sterile and very 
loose rubble fill behind the glacis face stones was a 
small accumulation of refuse in a sheltered corner 
and perhaps indicates food preparation connected 
with sustenance for the builders of these fortifica- 
tions. Analysis of the pottery is presented in chap- 
ter 9, the faunal remains in chapter 10. Continua- 
tion of the foundation trench or setting stones from 
the temporary end of the glacis at the center of the 
tower side, around the corner, and in front of the 
city wall provided a clear indication that the gla- 
cis, although constructed in stages, was one single 
scheme. 

The inner corner of the glacis, as described 
above, was found to have slipped and collapsed as far 
down as the basal stone, as it had also done on the 
outer, eastern, corner of the tower. In some places 
along the exposed section of the glacis, and particu- 
larly around the front of the East Tower, the tops 
of some stones in the glacis face had been pushed 
outward by the weight of the structure behind. It 
seems highly likely that at both the inner and outer 
corners one or more of the lower stones had slipped 
in this way, with the top of the stone being pushed 
so far forward that portions of the glacis face above 
slid downward. The nearly vertical temporary ends 
in the glacis core would have been a major element 
in the cause of this collapse. Stones in the glacis core 
are generally small, mostly ranging from fist-sized 
to around 30 x 20 cm. This fill, which is devoid of 
soil, is very loose, having a tendency to pour out 
where a glacis stone has become dislodged. Other 
contributory factors were doubtless subsidence into 
the permanently wet subsoil on which this section 
of the glacis was founded and the instability of soft 
layers of refuse and silt below the stone rubble gla- 
cis fill in the corner. It is unlikely that earthquake 
damage was a contributory factor, because the tower 
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fronts would have displayed far greater evidence of 
damage than this inner corner. It is probable that 
the top of the glacis was further reduced by later 
exploitation of the collapsed corner in the creation 
of a path over the wall for grazing animals that was 
in use until 2010 (pl. 47b). 


THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE 


The entrance passage is ca. 6 m wide and 20 m long 
(table 3; pls. 20b, 63). Its northwestern side extends 
without interruption from the front of the glacis 
to the West Tower, while the southeastern side is 
formed by the edge of the glacis and the Middle Tow- 
er (pl. 48; pl. 81, elevations 6 and 7; pl. 84, elevation 
15). There are no internal restrictions. One stone in 
the center of the paving at the top of the slope may 
have been set purposely lower that the surrounding 
pavement, but if this was not accidental it can hardly 
have been structural (pl. 49a).”’ The lower portion of 
the inclined surface is unpaved, with worn patches 
of bedrock poking up through the hard subsoil. 

At the lower end of the southwestern side, the 
drain had eroded to become a broad channel, the 
bottom of which was at a lower elevation than the 
passage wall. To counter this, large stones were 
pushed up against the base of the wall and exposed 
subsoil below the foundation (pl. 48a). It is probable 
that water flowing through the gate passage, as well 
as seeping out from under the foundations, had un- 
dercut part of the passage wall, and that this portion 
of the drain is a repair. One fine juglet with incised 
decoration (K02.144) was found smashed in this sec- 
tion of the drain. Nothing was found that could pos- 
sibly be interpreted as evidence that the passage 
was either partially or completely roofed. Horizontal 
beams in the sidewalls of the passage had burned 
away, accounting for the extent to which the side 
walls had collapsed and providing an explanation 
for the inward tilt of the surviving upper courses. 


THE COURT 


The maximum width of the court is ca. 21 m, while 
the distance from the threshold of the front fagade 
to the Middle Tower is some 10.4 m. Adding the area 
of the southeastern recess, which measures some 
8.0 x 2.5 m, gives a total area of ca. 220 sq. m. The 
surface continues to slope upward from the entrance 





7 A possible function is considered in chapter 11. 


Table 3. Dimensions of the entrance passage and court 








Width (m) Length(m) Area (sq. m) 
Entrance Passage 6.6 20.0 132.0 
10.4 
Court and Passage ca. 21 - aaa >200 
Court Central Axis a 10.4 — 
1st Court Pavement ca. 7.4 ca. 12 ca. 88.8 
ca. 10 
2nd Court Pavement ca. 2.8 (to stepped ca. 28 
monument) 


passage, in which bedrock protrudes, to the front 
facade (pl. 75, profile 5). Evidence from the sondage 
excavated against the northern corner of the Middle 
Tower, described in detail above, suggests that the 
original slope from the southeastern portion of the 
court to the front fagade was somewhat greater than 
that of the final phase. It cannot be coincidental that 
the paved court at the Monumental Entrance to the 
Palatial Complex is similarly inclined. The court was 
kept clean at all times. In winter much of the eastern 
portion would have filled with snow, and the 15 cm 
or so of silt that accumulated on top of the stone 
paving against the northwestern wall of the Middle 
Tower attests to water’s running through the gate, 
where it would have become trapped against the 
southeastern wall. 

There were two cultic installations in the court: 
a built stepped monument supporting a semi-iconic 
idol, and an aniconic granite stela. These are de- 
scribed in a separate section below and in chapter 5. 
It may nevertheless be repeated here that no evi- 
dence was found for activities associated with these 
features, nor for any other kind of activity within 
the court. 


PAVEMENTS, SURFACES, AND DRAIN IN 
THE COURT AND ENTRANCE PASSAGE 


The earliest feature in the court and passage was 
the drain, the upper section of which, as described 
above, was built before the two facades. There is no 
evidence that the portion of drain in the court and 
entrance passage was lined with stone before the 
pavements were laid. Plates 49b-50 are three views 
of the court as it was first fully uncovered in 2010, 
before removal of fallen sandstone from the Middle 
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Tower, three exceptionally large granite blocks fall- 
en from the corner of the West Tower, and blocks 
fallen from the North Tower. When these pictures 
were taken, both the semi-iconic idol and the ani- 
conic granite stela had already been removed. The 
face of the Middle Tower was soon to collapse. 

The first pavement to be laid in the court was 
the central strip that runs up from the top of the en- 
trance passage to the front facade (pls. 64, 67). The 
lower, southern end of this paving was demarcated 
by a row of particularly large stones that would have 
acted against pressure down the slope to retain the 
pavement in position. The maximum width of this 
pavement is 7.3 m, and the length from the center 
of the threshold to the corner of the Middle Tower 
is ca. 12 m. The south corner of this paving is only 
very slightly west of the central axis of the entrance 
passage, and the width from this corner to the cor- 
ner of the Middle Tower is 4 m. If a line is drawn 
from the center of the threshold in the front facade 
to the corner of the Middle Tower, it will be seen to 
run parallel to the western edge of this pavement. At 
the upper, northern end, the width of the ten pav- 
ers laid against the threshold is 5 m, more than 1m 
wider than the four large stones on the lower side. 
To either side of these uppermost stones, the ends of 
transverse sleeper beams that lay beneath the verti- 
cal architraves of the door frame projected into or 
under the paving, as described below. It is of par- 
ticular note that the axis of this first (known) pave- 
ment in the court is different from the axes of both 
the main gate structure and the slanted entrance 
passage. This orientation lessened the amount of 
labor required but did not reduce it to a minimum, 
because the paving extended to the center of the 
Middle Tower. More importantly, the orientation 
implies that the axes at the gate did not hold any 
particular significance. This lack of concern for con- 
formity in orientation is also observed at the Monu- 
mental Entrance to the Palatial Complex. The pavers 
in the court are much smaller than those in the rear 
section, with the exception of the few stones that 
terminate the lower end of the earliest phase. All the 
pavers in the court show fewer indications of surface 
wear than the pavement in the rear section. There 
are no obvious signs of repair. The aniconic stela 
at the corner of the Middle Tower was set into the 
pavement and secured by packing stones removed 
from the paving immediately behind it. It seems fair 
to assume that the stepped monument by the North 


Tower had not been built when the pavement was 
laid, but this is not demonstrable. 

There were at least three additions to this pave- 
ment (pl. 62). First, there was the extension of pav- 
ing into the entrance passage (pls. 63, 68). This was 
patchy, not least because in some places bedrock was 
incorporated into the surface. In other areas, par- 
ticularly to either side of the spine of stones in the 
central third of the passage, very stiff decayed gran- 
ite and clay appear to have been laid in hollows. This 
material, the top of which was scorched, overlays the 
sparse paving stones and associated surfaces, with 
the result that the paving was not uncovered when 
the lower end of the passage was first excavated. On 
the eastern side there was a considerable accumula- 
tion of silt, which was deepest next to the passage 
wall. This accumulation appears to have comprised 
mud plaster washed from the wall face. Two coats of 
plaster were found adhering to the lowermost stones 
on the western wall of the passage. On the western 
side the collapse of walling in the course of the fire 
destroyed one section of the western side of the 
drain and displaced the stones higher up the slope. 
The eastern side of the drain, if this lower section 
was actually stone lined, together with patches of 
pavement, was destroyed when large face stones fell 
from the passage wall. It was here that one of two 
human victims of the destruction was found (pl. 69). 
A second extension of the pavement filled the tri- 
angular space between the drain, the southwestern 
wall of the passage, and the front wall of the West 
Tower (pl. 64). Only at this stage does this section of 
the drain seem to have been capped with stones, and 
perhaps it was at this point that the stone sides were 
first constructed. In the corner formed by the West 
Tower and the front facade, it was seen that more 
than 10 cm of clean silt from mud plaster wash had 
accumulated before the very irregular patch of pave- 
ment was laid. In this same corner, and in the trian- 
gular area between the West Tower and the western 
wall of the passage, up to 10 cm of similar silt had 
been deposited above the pavement. Lastly, although 
not necessarily last in the sequence, the pavement 
was extended to the east in such a way that its east- 
ern limit ran in a gentle curve from the northern 
corner of the Middle Tower to the southern corner 
of the North Tower (pl. 64). At its northern end this 
latter extension ran up against the bottommost step 
of the stepped monument. All these extensions to 
the pavement are very similar in style and workman- 
ship to the earlier phase. 
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Wear to the surface of this paving was not at all 
uniform. The greatest wear could be seen, as expect- 
ed, in a strip from the central portion of the front 
facade threshold, running down to the four large 
stones at the lower end of the earliest pavement 
and extending into the passage. There was no sign 
of rutting, probably because of the way in which the 
granite tends to flake. The pavement to either side 
of the worn strip showed little if any signs of wear. 


THE FACADES AND DOORS IN THE REAR 
SECTION OF THE GATE 


The evidence set out above demonstrates that the 
front and back facades were constructed only after 
the North and West Towers had been built, and in- 
deed after the upper section of the drain had been 
made and the rear portion of the gate brought up 
to a consistent level by the deposition of sand and 
broken, angular granite (pls. 29b, 35, 37). But these 
details are no more than the sequence of building 
within a single scheme. Exactly how the wooden 
facades were constructed is not clear. No timbers 
remained, only ash and vitrified stone, indicating 
both the large quantity of timber in the construction 
and the intensity of the fire that consumed them 
(pl. 51a). It is clear, however, that the facades were 
very similar to one another, and that both were es- 
sentially timber structures (pl. 29b). The facades 
had three functions: both housed double-leaved 
wooden doors, both may be presumed to have in- 
corporated an elevated passage between the North 
and West Towers, and both enclosed the rear section 
of the gate. While it is not possible to reconstruct 
the timber structure in detail, it can be shown that 
pairs of squared timber uprights stood against the 
tower walls at either end of the foundation trench. 
The bases of these uprights stood on stone footings 
laid in the trenches, and very probably on beams 
laid along the length of the footings at about floor 
height. There would have been other pairs of posts, 
but because what remained of the stone footings 
was not removed, the interval between these posts, 
and thus the total number of posts, is not known. 
Architraves flanking the thresholds were of a dif- 
ferent construction. Here transverse sleeper beams 
extended some 50 cm inside the rear section. On the 
southeastern side of the front facade there were four 
beams slots, each ca. 35 cm wide and more than 1 m 
in length (pls. 51b-52). The last one abutted the side 
of the stepped monument. Where the collapsed and 


highly burned stone footings were removed, it could 
be seen that the slots were at 20 cm intervals. Circu- 
lar burn marks attest to vertical timbers as well as 
horizontal beams. 

The base of the foundations at the back edge of 
the rear facade on the southwestern side coincided 
with the limit of the excavation, while the north- 
eastern end was only slightly in advance of the edge 
of TR23, which was extended to ascertain the line of 
the wall and the width of the stone pavement be- 
hind the gate (pl. 53a). Stones were laid against the 
outside face of the facade at a slight incline so as to 
deflect water away from the foundations (pl. 36d). 
The section of the stone footings revealed above the 
short transverse beams on either side of the door- 
way were highly burned, some of the granite being 
vitrified by the intense heat generated by the fire. 
Much effort was expended in trying to dismantle 
these fused and haphazard remains in an attempt 
to understand the form of the timber structure, but 
this task proved impossible because the timbers had 
entirely burned away. 


Table 4. Dimensions of the rear section of the gate 








Width (m) Length (m) Area (sq. m) 

Total 12.8 5.4 69.12 
Pavement 3.7 5.4 19,98 
Facades 1.7 _ _ 
Room 1 1.6 2.4 3.84 
Room 2 2.6 ca. 2.6 6.76 
Room 3 2.6 5.4 14.04 
Thresholds 1.7 3.4 - 





Along these same portions of the front edge of 
the front facade (pls. 53b-54a), however, there do 
appear to have been flat stones positioned at regular 
intervals, either as bases for upright posts or placed 
to either side of them. The threshold would also 
have been made of very substantial timber beams 
that had either rotted or burned away, or some com- 
bination of the two. Stone pavers at either edge of 
the front threshold were inclined steeply down to- 
ward the center. These stones, worn smooth by traf- 
fic passing over them, may have been secondary ad- 
ditions where the timbers had already deteriorated. 
As mentioned above, beneath the threshold was a 
deep fill of loose granite rubble, the bottom of which 
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was not reached. This stone leveling, which presum- 
ably filled a dip or hole, would have done much to 
drain water away from the threshold. It is pertinent 
that the length of the threshold, 3.4 m, was twice its 
width of 1.7 m.” 

This evidence for the fagades makes it possible to 
suggest a reconstruction for the doorway and for the 
position of the doors. In reaching these conclusions, 
the evidence for the much larger but otherwise simi- 
lar construction and arrangement of the two facades 
at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Com- 
plex has been taken into consideration. Additional 
parallels can be found in the architectural rock-cut 
facades in the Phrygian Highlands, most notably 
the Arslan Kaya in the Kohniis Valley, and the so- 
called Midas Monument at Midas City.” The wooden 
door frame would have comprised upright jambs, a 
massive lintel, and a threshold. The doors them- 
selves would have been made of horizontal boards 
or planks fitted into doorposts and held together 
by strakes on the back, and perhaps also by iron 
bands. The outer sides of the doors may have been 
sheathed with metal.”* Door posts would have been 
located behind the front jamb, their bottoms located 
in pivots, possibly of wood, with their tops secured 
in brackets. Such an arrangement can be seen in the 
rock-cut depiction of a massive doubled-leaved door 
at the Arslan Kaya Monument. Located behind mas- 
sive jambs, the posts would have been protected in 
the event of attack. In this way the doors could have 
been bolted when closed and barred from behind. 
When open they would have been tied back against 
the architraves. At a width-to-height ratio of 3 to 5, 
the normal Greek proportions,’ the doorway would 
have been in the order of 5.5 m tall, a size that seems 
entirely compatible with the general dimensions and 
proportions. 

The threshold in the rear facade was provided 
with secondary granite paving that stood slightly 
proud of both the paving in the central passage and 
the stone paving of the street inside the gate (pl. 
54b). These threshold stones, which would have 
replaced the original wooden threshold, were also 





worn smooth by passing traffic. This raised thresh- 
old would have presented a slight impediment to 
heavily laden carts entering the city. 


THE PAVEMENT IN THE REAR SECTION 
OF THE GATE 


The central part of the rear section of the gate was 
paved with granite slabs (pls. 52b, 55, 65). There is 
no reason to think that this paving was other than 
part of the original construction, although there are 
signs of repair, most notably along the ragged edges 
where stones of a smaller size are seen. In the strip 
along the northeastern side of the pavement there 
were many small rounded stones slightly protrud- 
ing from the silt. The interface between this stony 
surface and the pavement was more ragged than 
the southwestern side, where there were few stones 
and the silt was noticeably thicker. The surface of 
the pavement is level and the stones worn smooth. 
There are no signs of wheel ruts, but, as noted above, 
this is presumed to be a reflection of the way in 
which the granite tends to flake. There was some 
accumulation of clean silt between the stones, but 
this did not bury the greater part of the surface. 
The surface of the silt and paving stones was heav- 
ily burned, the silt deposit having turned black, but 
there was no clear layer of ash and charcoal above 
the hard blackened surface. 

The pavers in the front third of the passage, as 
well as those in the northern corner, are more im- 
pressive than others, perhaps but not certainly re- 
flecting repairs with smaller stones. The two largest 
stones measure ca. 110 x 80 cm. The front edge of the 
pavement seems to have been laid against a wooden 
threshold. The stones at either side of this front row 
each have a curved outer side that seems to have had 
some special function related to the doors, but there 
was no indication of posts. At the inner end, the 
pavement was also laid against what was presum- 
ably a wooden threshold that was partially replaced 
with stones that stood proud of the pavement. It can 


” These proportions seem to hold for the double-leaved doors in both thresholds at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial 


Complex. 


73 These and other monuments in the Phrygian Highlands with rock-cut representations of doorways and doors are most usefully 
described in Haspels 1971 and Berndt-Ers6z 2006b. There is a helpful discussion of Greek evidence for not dissimilar doorways and 


doors in Lawrence 1979, p. 250. 


74 Evidence that the doors may possibly have been taken down before the city was torched in order to remove metal sheathing is 


discussed below. 
® Lawrence 1979, p. 303. 
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be assumed that the pavement was the same width 
as the double-leaved doors in each of the facades. 


ROOM 2 


Room 2 is described before Room 1 because it was 
constructed first (pls. 29b, 37a, 55, 66, 73). Excava- 
tion was hampered by the very precarious condition 
of the West Tower wall, the upper courses of which 
had to be dismantled and the large face stones re- 
moved (pl. 29a). This small square room, measuring 
2.6 x 2.6 m, with a floor area of ca. 6.76 sq. m, was 
created by the construction of two timber-framed 
walls infilled with smallish stones on each face. 
As with all three additional rooms in this rear sec- 
tion of the gate, there were vertical timbers at wall 
ends against the faces of the towers and facades. It 
was preserved for almost 1 m above the surfaces. 
In section, it can be seen that the wall had fallen 
outward, toward the central passage, as the burning 
gate collapsed (pl. 88, section 5). Access from the 
central passage was by means of a 60 cm wide door- 
way in the northern corner. Because the wall is so 
narrow, at only 50 cm, this room would presumably 
have been no more than a single story covered with 
a light shed roof. The burned surface was of earth. 
There were no internal features, nor were there any 
finds to give a clue as to the use of this room. 


ROOM 1 


Room 1 measured 2.4 x 1.6 m, with a floor area of 
only 3.84 sq. m (pls. 20a, 29b, 33, 35a, 55, 65). The 
eastern wall of this room was built of larger stones 
than those used for Room 2, which it abutted. A 
raised stone platform, measuring a maximum of 
1.0 x 0.8 m, was built in the northern corner, to the 
right of the door. In the 60 cm wide doorway, locat- 
ed in the eastern corner, were found two iron door 
bands that might have come from the door itself 
(K11.252, K11.253; pls. 65, 165-67). After construc- 
tion of the walls, a deposit of soft sandy fill con- 
taining many sherds of pottery and a large number 
of unusually well-preserved animal bones was put 
down in a single operation to raise the level of the 
earth floor. 


ROOM 3 


Room 3 occupies the northern quarter of the rear 
section. It measures 5.4 x 2.6 m, witha floor area of 


ca. 14.0 sq. m (pls. 34; 55; 65; 73; 88, section 5). The 
northern corner was occupied by a statue of soft 
limestone on a carved sandstone base that was set 
across the corner to face the center of the front fa- 
cade. The burned earth floor was devoid of features 
or finds. The room was formed by the addition of a 
crude wall. It is not known when this wall was built 
in relation to other secondary features in the gate. 
This wall comprised vertical timber posts at either 
end. These posts rested on short, transverse, hori- 
zontal beams that were themselves laid on raised 
stone footings. There seems to have been a doorway 
with a high threshold at the northwestern end. The 
50 cm wide wall was built of small stones up to a 
height of ca. 0.4 m, with the inner face being bat- 
tered. Above the tall stone footings were fragments 
of mudbricks, apparently resting on timber beams. 
The bricks seem to have been fragments of square 
bricks, none of which were complete, an observa- 
tion that suggests they might have been reused 
from elsewhere. On excavation, it was found that 
in the southwestern half of the room the mudbrick 
fell before the walling from the North Tower, as 
seen in the section across the center of the room 
(pls. 24a; 88, section 5). A shed roof of thatch seems 
probable, but no traces of a burned roof were found 
below the collapse. The southeastern end of this 
wall was built against the thick mud plaster on 
the facade wall, and the same relationship surely 
pertains to the opposite end of the wall, although 
preservation was not so clear. The very poor qual- 
ity of the wall is striking. Reasons for hiding the 
sculpture from view are briefly alluded to in the 
concluding chapter. 


CULTIC INSTALLATIONS 


Three cultic installations were set up within the 
Cappadocia Gate: a statue set into a sculpted plinth 
(K11.249 and K11.250) set at 45 degrees across the 
inner, northern corner formed by the western cor- 
ner of the North Tower and the southeastern side 
of the rear facade; a semi-iconic idol standing on a 
flight of steps (KO7.223 and K07.224) in the corner 
formed by the northwestern end of the front fagade 
and the southern corner of the North Tower; and an 
aniconic granite stela by the northern corner of the 
Middle Tower. The statue and semi-iconic idol were 
clearly intended to be seen on arrival rather than 
departure. 
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The Limestone Statue and Sandstone 


Plinth 


Description of the location of the relief-sculpted 
plinth (also called the sphinx block) and the statue 
it supported (K11.249 and K11.250) is followed by 
discussion of the date of their installation. Detailed 
description of the sculpture itself is reserved for 
chapter 5. There is no stratigraphic evidence that 
sheds light on the date of the installation. As not- 
ed in the account above, there was a single earth 
surface to Room 3, which was laid at the time of or 
after the installation of the plinth in the northern 
corner of the Gate (pls. 20a, 55, 102b-106a), It is cer- 
tain that the plinth was not cut into earlier surfac- 
es. That there might have been earlier surfaces that 
were removed, either when the plinth was installed 
or later, when the wall that enclosed Room 3 was 
constructed, seems highly unlikely, but it is impos- 
sible to be completely certain. The absolute date of 
the sculpture can only be assessed on art-historical 
criteria, there being no associated finds. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the sculpture was installed be- 
fore the building of Room 3 for three reasons: first, 
the plinth could not have been put in position after 
the southwestern wall with its narrow doorway had 
been built; second, it is obvious that the sculpture 
faced the center of the doorway in the front facade 
and that it was intended to be seen from there; and 
third, all the secondary walling that formed Rooms 
1, 2, and 3 was of such inferior workmanship as to be 
completely out of keeping with the monumentality 
and artistic quality of the sculpture. Reference to 
the plan will reveal that, if the doors in the front 
facade were fully open, the sculpture could have 
been glimpsed from the center of the first phase of 
court pavement at the top of the passage, although 
the incline would have obscured a full view of the 
carved plinth. 

The limestone chosen for the sculpture is so soft 
and prone to erosion that it must have been provid- 
ed with a roof to protect it from the elements when 
first installed. Although no indications of support 
for a roof were found, it would not have present- 
ed a great problem to construct a triangular roof 
between the facade and the tower wall. The poor 





timber-framed wall built on stone footings and in- 
filled with mudbrick would have carried a light roof, 
perhaps of thatch. Construction of Room 3 marked a 
radical change in that the statue could no longer be 
seen without entering the room. 


The Stepped Monument and 
Semi-iconic Idol 


A built stepped monument supporting a semi-iconic 
idol (K11.223 and K11.224) was partially uncovered 
in the center of the northeastern side of the court, 
adjacent to the southern corner of the North Tower 
(pls. 20a, 49b, 53b, 65, 138-140a).”° The monument 
was built against the mud-plastered faces of the 
tower and facade. The idol faces southeast, into the 
court, directly facing the center of the southeastern 
wall rather than being set at an angle toward the top 
of the entrance passage. Anyone coming through the 
gate from outside could not have seen the idol be- 
fore reaching the inner end of the entrance passage. 
The blank idol face would have stood well above the 
eye level of a devotee standing at the base of the 
steps. It is obvious that there was no solar or other 
astronomical alignment. In fact, when the heights of 
the towers and walls are taken into consideration, it 
can be seen that the sun would rarely, if ever, have 
shone on the front of the idol. 

The steps, with the exception of the topmost, are 
built from angular, unshaped granitic stones. They 
were constructed against the front of the facade. 
On the steps, there was some evidence for fine silty 
clay, which might have been the remnants of mud 
plaster either applied to the steps or washed from 
the wall of the North Tower. A narrow gap of less 
than 10 cm was left between the steps and the face 
of the tower wall. Blackening of the stones and a 
certain amount of ash are indicative of the presence 
of wood. The uppermost of the three rubble steps 
was 1.55 m wide, the maximum width of the two 
steps beneath being 1.9 m; the depth of the treads, 
in descending order, was 36, 30, and 50 cm. Of the 
two risers exposed, the upper one measured 19 cm, 
the lower one 14 cm. These small treads and risers, 
which are typical of rock-cut stepped monuments 
in the Phrygian Highlands,” were not intended to 


’® For a preliminary report and discussion, most of which is repeated here, see G. Summers 2006c. Additional head fragments were 
joined the following year. In the earliest notice of the discovery, in Kerkenes News 6 (2003), pp. 12-13 with pls. 16 and 17, the head 
was incorrectly restored because the curls of hair on the shoulders had not been recognized for what they were. 


77 Rock-cut stepped monuments in the Phrygian Highlands are discussed in T. Sivas 1999; Berndt-Ers6z 2006b (esp. pp. 172-76), 


2007; and also in D. Berndt 2002. 
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be climbed. If the steps were intended for the place- 
ment of offerings, no traces of any kind were de- 
tected. The rough, unshaped back of the stela stood 
against the facade behind. Description of the idol is 
reserved for chapter 5. 


Evidence for a Built Wooden Niche 


It is certainly possible that the semi-iconic idol was 
provided with a built cover, perhaps of wood, resem- 
bling Phrygian practice known from relief carving 
and from Bogazkéy.’”® Several arguments may be 
adduced in support of this idea. First, with regard 
to the stela itself, differential preservation of the 
front surface of the stela is observed, with the face 
being almost pristine while the torso displays signs 
of increased deterioration from the shoulders down 
to the base (see pl. 138d). It is possible that this dif- 
ference resulted from predestruction weathering 
beneath a covering that offered greater protection 
from the elements to the face, rather than from fire 
damage during the destruction or postdestruction 
erosion, because the degree of weathering gradually 
increases from the top down, as might be expected 
if rain and snow were frequently blown in. Second, 
provision of a timber niche would explain the very 
crude rear of the stela, which would have been hid- 
den from view; the gap between the steps and the 
wall of the North Tower; the poorly built southwest- 
ern side of the steps; and the extent of burning on 
and around the stela and the exposed steps. If there 
was indeed such a built niche, it would have had a 
double-pitched roof covered with wood or thatch. 
The fenestrated iron band found on the surface of 
the pavement immediately to the left of the steps 
(pl. 65), together with fragments of a second, small- 
er band recovered from the stone rubble collapse, 
might very well have been a component of the niche 
(K11.254 and 10TR13U14met03; see chapter 8). It is 
not impossible that such a niche would have been 
provided with a door to protect the idol from rain 
and snow. 


The Aniconic Granite Stela 


Set into the pavement and against the inner face of 
the Middle Tower at its corner with the entrance 





was an aniconic granite stela (K11.278; pls. 20b, 21b, 
24b-c, 26, 141). The stone itself is described in chap- 
ter 5. Here it is apposite to repeat that stones were 
taken up from the paving behind the stela and used 
to wedge the upright stone in position. There are 
signs of hammer trimming, while the top was pol- 
ished by the passing of hands. 


THE BUTTRESS 


To the south of the gate, some 28 m from the sharp 
turn in the city wall, a small buttress was appended 
to the city wall (pls. 38a; 39b; 58; 78, elevation 2; 
79, elevation 4; 92). This is the only such buttress 
to have been identified at Kerkenes thus far, very 
probably because the extent of the collapsed stone 
obscures other examples. There is no obvious ex- 
planation for the position of this feature, which 
would hardly have provided a platform for effec- 
tive flanking fire to protect the gate. It is therefore 
assumed that the buttress, which projected some 
3 m forward and is 5 m in width, is essentially an 
outward extension of the city wall over an outcrop 
of bedrock. Whether the buttress is bonded in with 
the city wall or built against its front face could not 
be established without the removal of a consider- 
able quantity of stone, because the top of the wall 
and buttress had been leveled for use by shepherds. 
There is no good reason to suppose that the top of 
the buttress rose above that of the city wall, with 
any such reconstruction being improbable if the but- 
tress and wall were built as one. The thick deposit of 
heavily burned debris on the face of the glacis on the 
northern side of the buttress might be evidence that 
some wooden structure stood on top of the buttress 
(pls. 56a, 92). 


THE STRUCTURE IN FRONT OF THE 
EAST TOWER 


The foundations of a rectilinear structure built 
against the base of the glacis of the East Tower were 
uncovered beneath the collapse of the defenses (pls. 
39a, 44b, 70). When first uncovered, the natural sub- 
soil was very wet, with water seeping from beneath 


8 The stone statue of “Kybele” with two child attendants found at an Iron Age gateway in Bogazkoy, now in the Museum of Anatolian 
Civilizations at Ankara, was erected in a built niche with her back to the wall and presumably covered with a pitched roof (Bittel 
1958, pp. 61-72; 1970, pp. 146-53). The orientation of the Kerkenes idol with respect to the walling is, however, different. For later 
representations of Matar in a niche beneath a gabled roof, see Akurgal 1961, fig. 22; Roller 1999, pl. 9. Both pieces are conveniently 
illustrated in Berndt-Erséz 2006b, pls. 117-18. For a western Anatolian association of (aniconic) stelae with gates, see, e.g., Korfmann 
1998. A broader study is Hass 1982, with Phrygia discussed on pp. 184-92. 
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the glacis, but within two days of summer sun it set 
hard, after which deep cracks appeared, thus render- 
ing it almost impossible to excavate or clean. The 
rear, northwestern wall was built against and par- 
tially on the base of the glacis. For most of its length 
the back wall has only one face on the inner side, 
but toward its northeastern end the line of the wall 
and the glacis deviate; the wall becomes very irregu- 
lar, with parts of a back face and a rough buttress- 
like corner, two largish stones of which extend the 
northeastern wall almost to the glacis base. Where 
the rear wall has two faces, it is ca. 50 cm wide, while 
in the center, small and medium-sized stones were 
used against and on top of the inclined glacis face. 
The length of the inner face of the back wall was 
5 m. Some 2.5 m of the inner face of the 50 cm wide 
northeastern wall were preserved, the northwestern 
and northeastern walls being of the same bonded 
build, composed of angular field stones forming two 
faces with small stones filling the gaps. The maxi- 
mum preserved height was 40 cm. The southwestern 
wall, if such it was, is represented by a single stone 
running back into the rear wall. It was clear that the 
rear wall did not extend farther to the southwest. A 
number of stones in the northeastern corner seem 
to have been purposely placed as though to form 
some kind of raised feature, at least insofar as they 
were not pitched in the manner of tumbled stone. 
There did not appear to have been any kind of laid 
floor or accumulation of occupation deposits within 
the walled area, although there were localized traces 
of burning that may have represented some kind of 
activity rather than destruction. No evidence was 
found for mudbrick superstructure, or for signifi- 
cant stone walling above that which survived in situ 
against the glacis. 

The location of this structure immediately in 
front of the strong city gate is unexpected. It seems 
unlikely that a roofed building would have been 
erected here, so it is probable that these rough walls 
belonged to a shelter or pen in front of the glacis. 
On the other hand, in the description given above, it 
was suggested that parts of the glacis, including the 
eastern corner of the East Tower, may have slipped 
before the fire, in which case the defenses might 





already have been dilapidated when the structure 
was built. There were no associated finds. 


DESTRUCTION OF 
THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


The Cappadocia Gate, along with the rest of the city, 
was destroyed by fire. There is no evidence that this 
fire was related to capture of the gate by force, nor 
is there any indication that the Cappadocia Gate 
was attacked.” Furthermore, the two individuals 
who perished in the fire were apparently attempt- 
ing to run out of the city when they met their deaths 
trapped inside the burning gate (see chapter 7). 
Some evidence, noted above, might suggest that the 
double-leaved doors in the two facades were taken 
down before the fire. Be that as it may, the timbers 
in the facades burned to ash, as did the horizontal 
timbers in the wall faces. Some charcoal was found 
within the debris, but no piece possessed a sufficient 
number of preserved rings for dendrochronological 
analysis. Most of the charcoal from within the court 
and rear section was black pine (Pinus nigra). If, as is 
not unlikely, architraves, lintels, and thresholds were 
made of denser woods, such as oak and juniper, re- 
mains were not recovered in position.*° As described 
above, the burning of the architraves had vitrified 
the surfaces of granite in the facade footings. This 
vitrification indicates that temperatures reached 
more than 800 degrees Celsius, perhaps more than 
1,000 degrees at the front facade. 

In the two sections cut across the entrance pas- 
sage (sections 2 and 3; pls. 43a, 56) and in the section 
through the court and the rear section of the gate 
(pls. 87-88, sections 4a-c, 5) it can be seen that the 
gate collapsed during the course of the fire, with 
the falling debris filling the structure almost to the 
preserved tops of the walls before the fire expired. 
In the southeastern end of the section against the 
Middle Tower (pl. 87, section 4c) it was seen that 
timbers in the standing wall face had continued to 
burn after the collapse of the upper sections of wall- 
ing, and that this burning was sufficiently strong to 
redden the collapsed debris immediately adjacent 


7 while this evidence from the Cappadocia Gate cannot be extrapolated to the other six gates, evidence from excavations inside 


the city point to systematic looting before the fire. 


8° Reinder Neef identified pine, juniper, and oak among charcoals from the front of the gate (Dérfler, Neef, and Pasternak 2000). 
Charcoal lumps in the court and rear section examined during excavation were all found to have the wide rings characteristic of 


black pine. 
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to the wall face. The absence of charred timbers and 
ash directly on the pavements or surfaces in the 
court suggests that the front facade at the Cappado- 
cia Gate did not collapse before the stone walling. On 
the other hand, the rear facade, or significant ele- 
ments from it, did fall directly onto the stone paving 
of the threshold, as can be seen in sections 4b and 
5 (pls. 87, 88). Behind the gate, lying directly on the 
paving under thick charcoal and burned debris, was 
an ornate gold ornament (K11.251), perhaps dropped 
or flung away by one of the two unfortunate vic- 
tims whose remains are described in chapter 7, or 
by their luckier companions (pl. 69). 

There was some hardening and discoloration of 
the silty surface in the southern portion of the gate 
court, and also of surfaces in the rear section of the 
gate, as a result of the heat. In the rear section, the 
mudbrick wall that formed Room 3 was reddened, 
while mud plaster on the inside of the walls at the 
southeastern end was baked hard, turning shades of 
orange and red in the process. 

At the front of the gate, the timbers in the wall 
face above the glacis top burned away, causing the 
wall face to collapse (pl. 56b). Along the front of the 
Middle and South Towers, sandstone blocks fell first, 
with the surface areas of some stones having turned 
pink where they were in direct contact with burn- 
ing timber elements. Eventually, the entire wall face 
collapsed down to the level of the first horizontal 
beam in the wall face above the glacis. In the recess 
between the Middle and East Towers, this beam was 
one stone above the glacis top—a circumstance that 
very probably held for the entire defensive circuit 
and that explains why today the wall has collapsed 
to more or less the same level around the entire 
7 km. At the Cappadocia Gate there is reason to think 
that, as proven in the entrance passage and court, 
wall faces fell completely during the fire. At the but- 
tress it was seen that charcoal from burning beams 
adhered to the glacis face, thereby demonstrating 
that it was covered by falling material before there 
was time for it to have been blown away or washed 
off by rain. The sections cut through the collapse 
against the front and the exposed side of the but- 
tress (pls. 56c, 89, sections 6, 7) show that the initial 
collapse was massive, with only a trickle of stones 
gradually coming down from the core over a longer 
period of time as the loose rubble attained a stable 
angle of repose. Elsewhere against the surviving gla- 
cis face, the deep layer of fallen stone was found to 
be very loose and hazardous to excavate. In order 


to work safely, the collapsed stone was removed in 
stages along broad fronts, with no attempt being 
made to cut or record a section through the collapse. 

From the eastern corner of the East Tower to the 
junction between the tower and the city wall, the 
glacis was poorly preserved. This circumstance pro- 
vided an opportunity to investigate the structure of 
the tower, city wall, and glacis, as described above, 
in conjunction with a program of restoration. An- 
other reason for instigating work at this corner was 
to examine the possibility that this portion of the 
glacis and part of the vertical walling might have 
been pulled down in the course of an enemy attack 
a little while before the fire. It was not difficult to 
dispel the idea that the destruction occurred dur- 
ing an attack or siege. There were two crucial pieces 
of evidence. First, neither the vertical faces of the 
tower nor those of the city wall had collapsed or 
been torn down before the fire. Rather, the verti- 
cal wall faces stood erect regardless of the collapse 
of the glacis in front of them. There would have 
been no advantage to an attacker’s tearing down 
the glacis without also collapsing the wall faces be- 
hind—something that could easily have been done 
by levering out timbers or a few stones. Second, a 
substantial quantity of burned material was found 
directly against the wall faces, indicating that this 
part of the glacis had collapsed during or, more 
probably, before the fire. Observation of the basal 
facing stones of the glacis around the eastern cor- 
ner of this East Tower revealed the mechanism by 
which the glacis had slipped. The upper edge of the 
basal stones had, in a few instances, been pushed 
outward by the weight of the stones above, and per- 
haps also from behind (pls. 44-47). As the top of the 
stone was forced outward, so the stone above slipped 
downward. If the two stones in the second course 
move in such a way that the tops of basal stones are 
pushed out, then the bottom edge of the stone above 
moves with it, forming a very acute bulge in the gla- 
cis face. If this movement is not checked, the two 
stones fall, permitting the very loose rubble fill be- 
hind to tumble out, thereby encouraging other face 
stones to slip out of position. There seem to be two 
factors at play here. One is the angle at which the 
glacis was built: the steeper the angle, the greater 
the chance of the stones’ being pushed outward. The 
other is quality of the masonry, as vertical joints are 
particularly weak. There is no indication of earth- 
quake damage at Kerkenes, and it is unlikely that the 
granite batholith would shake very much unless the 
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jolts were exceptionally severe. On the other hand, 
in our experience the only way to repair a section of 
the glacis once stones have slipped in this manner is 
to take it down and rebuild from the base upward. It 
is probable that the glacis was further reduced, par- 
ticularly where exposed in front of the city wall, by 
later exploitation of the collapsed corner to create 
over the wall the path for grazing animals that was 
in use until 2010, when restoration of the defenses 
closed it off. 

If the pairs of wooden doors in each of the fa- 
cades were constructed in the same way as those 
of equal proportions in the Monumental Entrance 
to the Palatial Complex—that is, with iron bands, 
clamps, braces, and many large dome-headed 
nails—they were no longer in position when the 
Cappadocia Gate burned. It is certainly possible 
that these doors at the city gate, the construction 
of which was somewhat earlier than the final phase 
of the Monumental Entrance, were constructed 
without such a prolific use of architectural iron. It 
is equally possible, however, that the main doors 
had been taken down to be stripped of their fittings. 
Had the doors been partially sheathed with copper 
or bronze, as is perhaps likely, they could very well 
have been unhinged and the metal removed. Failure 
to identify the pivots or pivot stones favors this in- 
terpretation, and might point toward the existence 
of metal pivots that were also looted before the city 
was put to the torch.* The iron bands described in 
chapter 8 did not come from the doors in the fa- 
cades but from the doorway into Room 1 and per- 
haps from a timber structure associated with the 
stepped monument. 

It is clear from the section drawings that the 
upper part of the walling fell during the course of 
the fire. The lower portions of the wall faces slipped 
forward as the horizontal timbers burned away but 
were prevented from falling away completely by the 
stone fill from the collapsed upper portion. Internal 
corners were, naturally, more stable and thus better 
preserved. The level to which the rear portion of the 





gate filled with collapsed stone at the time of the 
fire is indicated by the condition of the southwest- 
ern face of the North Tower, shown on plate 28b; 
the junction of the West Tower with the rear facade, 
shown on plate 29b; the level to which the stone and 
mudbrick wall of Room 3 was preserved, shown on 
plates 34 and 57a; and the condition of the stone wall 
of Room 2, shown on plate 57b. 


POSTDESTRUCTION AT 
THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


Reuse of the Cappadocia Gate after the destruction, 
not least associated with later occupation of the 
kale in Roman and Byzantine times, had been an- 
ticipated. Indeed, when the sandstone blocks bear- 
ing graffiti, described in chapter 6, were discovered, 
they were thought to be of Byzantine date. This er- 
roneous conclusion was fueled by the considerable 
amount of Byzantine pottery recovered in the upper 
fill of the court and the entrance passage described 
in chapter 11. We had even gone so far as to postu- 
late a Roman date for the broad road leading up to 
the gate, but that was at a stage in the exploration 
when it was still thought that the Iron Age defenses 
were unfinished.* In short, there is no evidence for 
any remodeling of the Cappadocia Gate after the de- 
struction so as to facilitate passage through the line 
of the Iron Age defenses, with the slight exception 
of piling up rubble on one side of an animal track in 
Byzantine or more recent times. No pottery sherds 
of the Achaemenid, Hellenistic, or Roman periods 
were found, nor any fragments of Seljuk or later 
date. The only postdestruction activities were the 
construction of a tumulus on each of the rear towers, 
perhaps in the Hellenistic period; the construction 
in Byzantine or later times of a circular animal pen; 
the robbing of the tumuli at an unknown date; and 
the construction of recent animal pens and shep- 


herds’ huts. 


81 At the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex there is also evidence that the doors had been taken down before the fire. 


82 Kerkenes News 2 (1999), p. 3. 
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DOCUMENTATION HISTORY 

he first scholars to document the surface re- 
7 mains on Kerkenes Dag were H. H. von der Os- 

ten and F. H. Blackburn, in 1927. They named 
the gate located roughly at the center of the south- 
eastern section of the city wall the “Large Gate” (pl. 
90). It was one of the more prominent structures 
visible on the surface when the Summers’s Expedi- 
tion started in 1993. Following the completion of the 
excavation and partial rebuilding and consolidation 
that has been carried out in recent years, this city 
gate constitutes the largest and most impressive ex- 
posed structure of the Iron Age city. 

When the survey began in 1993, it was preferred 
to name the city gates rather than numbering them 
because identification of Iron Age entrances, and 
thus their number, could not be ascertained before 
completion of a detailed survey of the defenses. This 
prominent gate was christened the “Southeastern 
Gate” as a result of its location. It acquired the name 
“Cappadocia Gate” because it faces the Cappadocian 
plain, on the farther side of which the high peak of 
Erciyes Dagi stands out when the weather is clear. 

The initial architectural documentation of the 
defensive system of the city, including the walls and 
the gates, was completed by 1998 (pl. 91). The walls 
were documented by the author at an architecturally 
rather small scale of 1:200 during the 1997 season, 
while the city gate structures were individually doc- 
umented in greater detail by other members of the 





83 von der Osten 1928. 
84 Schmidt 1929, p. 245. 
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survey team. The purpose of this initial documenta- 
tion was to complete the documentation in a single 
season in order to provide general layout plans that 
were small enough to be handled and would be pub- 
lished at scales no greater than 1:1000 and/or 1:500. 
The survey followed the wall faces visible on the sur- 
face where they protruded through the fallen rubble. 
External towers were usually somewhat less visible 
due to the spread of fallen rubble down the external 
slopes. Smaller buttresses were perhaps overlooked, 
but apart from the buttress just to the west of the 
Cappadocia Gate, which was clearly visible at the 
start, none have been recognized in subsequent re- 
search. This first documentation demonstrated that 
the defenses generally followed the topographic 
divide and revealed that the towers were neither 
uniformly spaced nor all of the same plan. In total, 
seven gates were identified along the wall. An eighth 
structure, named the “Water Gate,” was chosen as 
the site for test trench TT13 by Erich F. Schmidt, who 
had hoped to find sculptures.* In fact, this structure 
is the strongly defended outlet of the stream that 
originates within the city and supplies fresh water 
to the settlement; it was not an Iron Age city gate, 
even though a more recent vehicular passage has 
been made through the Iron Age defenses. Later ar- 
chitectural work focused on the Cappadocia Gate. 
One reason for selecting the Cappadocia Gate 
was that the visible parts, including stretches of wall 
and glacis, together with the five towers that define 
the structure, suggested that it was perhaps better 
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preserved in comparison to the other gates.® The 
survey and research not only aimed at determining 
the plan and construction system of the gate, but 
also at understanding the relationships between 
the bedrock or subsoil and the walls and glacis, as 
well as how the glacis was constructed. Additional 
issues questioned whether any other building mate- 
rials were used in addition to the local granite, and 
whether this structure was completed before the de- 
struction of the city. It was thought possible that this 
gate was used in post-Iron Age periods, when the 
acropolis was fortified. In Byzantine times a castle 
was built on the acropolis, and a small complex ex- 
isted immediately inside the Cappadocia Gate.*° An- 
other research topic addressed the road to the south 
that climbed toward the gate from the plain below; 
the survey also attempted to determine when this 
road was constructed and how long it was used.*” 

The geophysical survey techniques used else- 
where at Kerkenes Dag, including resistivity, gradi- 
ometry, and electromagnetism, proved to be unus- 
able at the gate structures, which were covered with 
large amounts of granite rubble deposits from the 
collapsed walls. Thus clearance and excavation were 
the only methods for further investigation of the 
remains visible on the surface. 

Investigations conducted since 1998 have 
changed some of our ideas concerning the con- 
struction system and materials. For instance, it was 
thought that the approximately 5 m thick stone 
walls formed the base of a much higher wall that 
was to be completed in mudbrick but was perhaps 
never finished. The height of the glacis was also un- 
derestimated, the expectation being that its base 
would be found just below the visible stones. Thus 
both the depth and the quantity of the stone de- 
bris were assumed to be much less than they turned 
out to be. This conviction was also supported by the 
steep inclination of the topography below the crest 
of the slope on which the defenses had been built. 
As it turns out, the survey, clearance, and excava- 
tion work have demonstrated that the city wall and 
its gates were constructed almost entirely of stone, 
with no more than the addition of horizontal timber 
beams in the wall faces. These beams have burned or 
rotted away completely. The preserved height of the 





wall and the surrounding glacis on the outside at- 
tains 5 m, and even exceeds this in steeper areas. In 
addition to the granite building stones, a number of 
sandstone blocks have also been recovered from the 
gate passage and court, as described in chapter 3. 
These had fallen from tower tops, where they could 
have been used for corners where the construction 
geometry required more detailed stone cutting, and 
possibly for the crenellations (or battlements) along 
the wall tops. The initial idea of an internal chamber 
with gates in the entrance passage also had to be 
discarded as more of the plan was revealed. Thus 
the internal chamber became a court in front of the 
first of two gated facades that enclosed the rear sec- 
tion of the entire structure. As described above, the 
presence of cultic monuments in the court indicates 
ceremonial and religious activities. 

The first detailed plan of the Cappadocia Gate 
was drawn from a survey conducted during the 
1997-2001 seasons by Omiir Harmansah and the au- 
thor. This survey made use of the initial techniques 
applied on the Kerkenes Da: balloon and blimp pho- 
tographs were taken to the field for verification on 
the ground, and points that had been marked with 
white lime to be visible on the photographs, togeth- 
er with features that could be readily identified on 
the ground, were plotted with a total station. Pho- 
tographs rectified from these measured points were 
used to make drawings, to which further details were 
added from field survey and documentation. 

The initial plan showed the five towers and con- 
necting walls that formed the gate structure. The en- 
trance passage, ca. 6 m in width, was flanked by the 
South and Middle Towers. Stretches of walling con- 
necting the Middle and East Towers and the East and 
North Towers formed recesses on two sides of the 
court. On the western side of the South Tower the 
city wall continues in a southeasterly direction for 
ca. 10 m before turning sharply southward. An exte- 
rior buttress was identified ca. 25 m to the south of 
this angle. The city walls on the western and eastern 
sides of the gate structure abut the towers. However, 
the glacis on the outside is continuous around the 
walls, towers, and the wall connecting the East and 
Middle Towers. The initial block plan (pl. 92a) was 
completed before the commencement of clearance 


85 When the decision to work at the Cappadocia Gate was made, it was still thought that the defenses were unfinished. 


8° G. Summers, F. Summers, and Ahmet 1995; G. Summers and F. Summers 2013 and this volume, chapter 11. 


87 That the Cappadocia Gate was exclusively Iron Age in date was not in fact determined until the excavation of TR12 in 2003. The 


road is discussed in chapter 2. 
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and excavation. On this first plan it can be seen that 
the face stones were some 50-100 cm off the wall 
lines as they appear on the final block plan, which 
was drawn by measuring the walls at ground level in 
2010 (pl. 92b). The way in which the lines of facing 
stones at the preserved tops of the stone walls had 
slipped out of place can be more clearly understood 
by reference to the stone plan that was drafted by 
the author in 2001. It was also difficult to define the 
exact edges of the gateway and courtyard edges on 
the inside, not least because the way in which some 
of the stones had slid from their original locations 
distorted wall lines. Tumbled rubble from the walls 
had filled the entire structure. The gate was used 
for the passage of flocks of sheep and goats until 
very recently. The hooves of these animals, together 
with construction of simple shepherds’ shelters, had 
dislocated many face stones from the towers, walls, 
and glacis. 

Following the clearance of the rubble on the 
outside of the gate structure in 1999, the glacis 
faces were documented as flat surfaces by Omiir 
Harmansah. However, the complexity of the curva- 
tures and inclinations, which differed according to 
topography, made it impossible to transform these 
detailed drawings into architectural elevations. In 
1999-2000, Kemal Giilcen of the METU Faculty of 
Architecture Cultural Heritage and Documentation 
Unit prepared detailed facade drawings under the 
direction of Emre Madran. Incorporated into the 
three-dimensional model created in 2009, these 
drawings still form the exterior architectural eleva- 
tions. These years also saw the beginning of the sim- 
ple photogrammetry method based on single-image 
rectification for the documentation of the wall faces 
and original surfaces revealed through continuing 
clearance and excavation.*® The drawings obtained 
in piecemeal fashion with this method, which were 
mostly rectified and drafted by Ahmet Cinici, were 
also incorporated into the three-dimensional model 
in 2009. Earlier, in 2000-2001, various simple three- 
dimensional models of the gate structure were 
produced in order to test various reconstruction 
schemes. Continued clearance and excavation re- 
vealed a little additional information each season 
that could be incorporated into the main corpus, 
which provided new insights. This body of informa- 
tion contributed to and shaped the decisions made 
during the intervention phase in 2009 and 2010. 





88 F, Summers et al. 2003. 


In the 2009 season, architectural fieldwork fo- 
cused on the documentation of the Cappadocia Gate 
to form the basis for the design of a project for con- 
servation, strengthening, and enhancement for pre- 
sentation and visitor security. The survey was car- 
ried out by ¢ingi Salman, Erdogan Cambaz, and Nazli 
Mavuso8lu of Rekare Restoration and Architecture 
Co. (Istanbul). The drawings were prepared by the 
same team, with the author acting as architectural 
conservation consultant. The documentation was 
presented to the Sivas Regional Commission on the 
Conservation of Cultural and Natural Property, under 
whose jurisdiction Kerkenes Dag falls, in 2010 and 
was approved on May 19 of the same year. This new 
2009 survey made it possible to draw the plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations of the gate structure at a scale 
of 1:50, based on a digital three-dimensional model 
formed from approximately 2,000 survey points. It 
was thus possible to integrate all the former draw- 
ings of the wall face and ground surface into this 
system, as well as to produce accurate architectural 
sections showing the relationship between the vari- 
ous parts of the structure and the surfaces that had 
been revealed by excavation. 


CONSERVATION AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 
PROJECT 


Following the completion and approval of the archi- 
tectural survey and documentation project for the 
Cappadocia Gate by the responsible regional conser- 
vation commission in Sivas, architectural conserva- 
tion aims came into focus. It was clear from the start 
that this would have to be phased over a number of 
years, not only due to the difficulties in providing 
adequate funding, but also because the methodology 
depended on an experimental approach, the success 
of which had to be assessed before it was extended 
to the entire structure. Furthermore, the methodol- 
ogy had to be experimental because we were pre- 
sented with a unique construction system, the sta- 
bility and failures of which could hardly be modeled 
beyond the visible deformations on the structure it- 
self. The two phases of this implementation, carried 
out in 2010 and 2011, are discussed below, follow- 
ing a summary of the architectural and structural 
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characteristics that made this case so unique and 
difficult, and the intervention principles that have 
defined the interventions so far. 


SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTURAL AND 
STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The gate structure is made up of two parts: the west- 
ern wing, comprised of the South and West Towers 
and the western wall of the gate passage, and the 
eastern wing, comprised of the North, East, and Mid- 
dle towers and the walls connecting them around 
the inner courtyard (pl. 58). The city wall butts 
against the gate structure on both sides. The glacis 
surrounding the exterior side of the gate and city 
walls, towers, and buttresses appears to be continu- 
ous. All the main walls are vertical, without steps 
or recesses between consecutive stone courses. It 
seems that the wall faces were constructed a course 
or two in advance of the rubble cores to function 
like a formwork for the stone infill. Large prismatic 
building blocks were preferred on the corners, but 
the wall faces generally show less careful workman- 
ship when compared to the glacis. The building 
stones differ in size, with larger stones located on 
the corners and lower courses. The face stones were 
not cut or shaped but were fitted, leaving relatively 
minimal gaps or joints, the larger of which were 
chinked with smaller stones to increase stability. 
Timber beams, probably rounded, were located 
along the wall face; these were leveled, wedged, and 
partially hidden by smaller stones bonded with mud. 
No traces of vertical, diagonal, or cross beams per- 
pendicular to the wall faces have so far been found. 
The timber beams, each probably around 20-25 cm 
in thickness, were spaced at approximately 1 m in- 
tervals. It is interesting to note that the beams along 
the courtyard niches on the interior side are not 
quite parallel. The lowest are parallel to the inclined 
ground surface, but each successive row of beams is 
slightly less slanted, with the result that the timber 
line gradually became horizontal as the wall rose. As 
documented in chapter 3, evidence was revealed at 
the end of the 2010 season, as the conservation work 
reached its completion, that beams were employed 
in the same manner in wall faces behind the glacis. 





INTERVENTION PRINCIPLES 


The major concern in terms of architectural and ar- 
chaeological conservation at the Cappadocia Gate 
was the fragility of the masonry technique. This 
concern arises not from any material fragility of the 
granite itself but rather from the technology that 
utilized dry rubble stone masonry. Only the corner 
blocks appear to be somewhat shaped, while all the 
other building stones on the wall and glacis faces 
were fitted together rather than being shaped and 
their gaps chinked. The space between the two faces 
was filled with rubble stone and probably compacted 
during construction (see pl. 94a).®° This was not a 
very durable technology to start with, and the fire 
that destroyed the city intensified the level of de- 
struction. The loss of the horizontal timber beams 
created weak courses along the wall faces, which 
were pushed forward by the weight of the rubble 
infill in their core. This situation also dislocated 
some of the individual face stones or created wall 
surfaces that inclined outward (see pl. 98a). The af- 
tereffects of severe burning are also observed on the 
stones, in addition to the loss of the timber beams. 
In certain areas where high temperatures were at- 
tained, the facing stones lost their structural integ- 
rity and load-bearing capacity, as a result of which 
they are fragmented into small pieces. This has led 
to the loss of entire courses in the wall and the fur- 
ther dislocation of the rubble infill (pl. 93a). The loss 
of chinking stones from the wall and glacis faces, 
together with the partial collapse of the glacis, have 
also resulted in structural destabilization during the 
past 2500 years. The inclined topography caused the 
flow of great quantities of water through the dry 
walls during heavy rainfall, further destabilizing 
them. Finally, harsh climatic conditions (rain, snow, 
freeze-thaw cycles, flooding, and wind) acting on the 
exposed structure endangered its structural stabil- 
ity. Consequently, the walls exposed during the ex- 
cavation and clearance work in 2008-2010 were only 
partially stable. Wall faces preserved closer to the 
modern ground surface, mostly exposed before the 
2008 season, were relatively more stable. Excavation 
and clearance in those areas considered unstable 
was postponed, primarily because the instability of 


8° It should be noted that a compartmented walling system observed in Bronze Age city walls (as, for example, at Hattusa) would 
have made the masonry far more stable. Similarly, cutting the stones of at least the lower courses into prismatic shapes would also 
have positively affected the stability issues. However, the builders in this case appear to have limited their efforts in order to op- 
timize cost and time, and invested in a fast rate of construction rather than structural stability, solving those issues with practical 


solutions such as timber beams and chinking stones 
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the walling had been recognized. However, when a 
budget became available for conservation and res- 
toration work, it became necessary to complete the 
excavation and documentation before proceeding 
with any interventions. Some of the tilted and slid- 
ing stones on the top layers were moved backward 
onto the rubble core as a precaution, although this 
did not prove adequate. It soon became clear that it 
was nearly impossible, and in the long run perhaps 
neither feasible nor necessary, to provide temporary 
or permanent structural support for those areas of 
walling that were likely to collapse. Thus some of 
the wall faces exposed in 2008 and 2009, especially 
the northern face of the Middle Tower, had to be 
excavated in sections due to their instability. All 
the exposed parts were first documented in detail 
and then taken down so that the excavation could 
be continued toward the original surface below (pl. 
93b). The collapsing sections of the wall faces were 
to be rebuilt in a way that retained the original char- 
acter and with the original stones as far as possible. 
Yet in areas of heavy burning, the fragmented stones 
were not reusable and had to be replaced with simi- 
lar stones. 

Various proposals were reviewed for the stabi- 
lization and strengthening of the walling in situ. 
However, most of these included the introduction 
of previously nonexisting materials and technology 
to the wall system, such as embedding steel rods be- 
tween the larger blocks on opposite wall faces, or 
the injection of a hydraulic lime mortar to fill the 
irregular joints in the lower part of the walls, thus 
in principle partially upgrading the masonry system 
into Roman concrete. But such interventions would 
have at best been only moderately reversible and, 
in the long run, would have obliterated the histori- 
cal evidence related to architectural materials and 
technologies. It was therefore considered better to 
persist with the original masonry technique, pre- 
serving where possible the evidence for the em- 
bedded timber beams, and introducing new timber 
beams at the coursing levels where originals once 
existed. Rechinking of the joints and gaps between 
existing glacis face stones with smaller stones simi- 
lar to the original was also proposed as a measure to 
preserve wall stability. Inside the niches or recesses 
on the eastern and southern sides of the courtyard, 
where destabilization was minimal, a few courses 





with smaller stones were constructed on the pre- 
served wall tops to increase the weight, retain the 
rubble core, and deter sheep and goats. These new 
face stones, clearly distinguishable from originals by 
their smaller size, were also marked on survey draw- 
ings. Once the method was more or less decided, and 
the detailed three-dimensional documentation was 
completed following the 2009 season, a phased pro- 
gram of intervention was organized. The availability 
of funds and the experimental nature of the conser- 
vation and structural strengthening methods made 
the phasing inevitable. 

In order to increase wall strength and ensure 
visitor safety, the walling was dismantled and re- 
built, along with other recently lost structures. This 
was completed with original wall and glacis facing 
stones, which had been recovered from earlier exca- 
vations and clearance work. Where it was necessary 
to raise the walls above the existing levels for vari- 
ous reasons, including stability and visitor safety, 
it was decided that comparatively smaller stones 
should be used to indicate a period difference in the 
masonry. It is very probable that the wall and glacis 
faces were originally covered with mud plaster. How- 
ever, as the structure is in a completely exposed con- 
dition, which would require its regular maintenance, 
replacement of the plaster was not considered at 
this stage. It must also be noted that the appearance 
of the huge stone blocks themselves is far more im- 
pressive than a plaster surface and provides visitors 
with more visual information concerning the origi- 
nal masonry. The sandstone blocks bearing graffiti 
recovered in 2003, as well as all the sculpture and 
the stela set up within the gate, have been moved 
to the depot or the Yozgat Museum. The relocation 
of these materials to their original positions is not 
possible because of their heavily damaged state and 
the severity of the climate. Some pieces, however, 
could possibly be replicated in new stone.” 

Ideally, the re-created and completed wall tops 
should be covered with a soft capping that would en- 
able the movement of rainwater and snowmelt but 
hinder the topmost stones from rolling around and 
falling from the wall. Geotextile and granite sand 
were used in front of the glacis face to hinder the 
growth of larger plants that could obscure the visual 
quality of the glacis if not pruned each year. 


°° The limestone statue could not be replicated because too little has been preserved for its reconstruction, but the carved base, the 
semi-iconic idol, and the aniconic stela, as well as the graffiti blocks from the corner of the glacis, could be replaced with replicas. 
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The 2010 Intervention 


Following the completion of the survey and docu- 
mentation project, a structural and architectural 
conservation, strengthening, and environmental 
control (enhancement for presentation and visitor 
security) project based on this work was prepared for 
the exterior southeastern corner of the gate struc- 
ture, which was chosen as the first area of interven- 
tion (pl. 93c). Rekare Restoration and Architecture 
Co. was once again the designer, with the author 
acting as architectural conservation consultant and 
Ahmet Tiirer from METU acting as structural con- 
sultant for the Kerkenes research team. This project, 
together with the survey and documentation pro- 
gram, was also approved by the Sivas Regional Com- 
mission on the Conservation of Cultural and Natural 
Property on May 19, 2010. Fieldwork was conducted 
between September 9 and October 9, 2010, by Er- 
kan Kambek and five master stonemasons who had 
previous experience in this kind of work and was 
supervised by the author for the Kerkenes Project 
team. The embassy of the United States of America 
at Ankara sponsored the work through the Ambas- 
sadors Fund for Cultural Preservation. The Sorgun 
District governor and the Sorgun mayor helped the 
progress of work by arranging for the loan of ma- 
chinery that enabled the moving and raising of the 
large building blocks, as well as great quantities of 
rubble stone infill for the wall core. 

This first phase of the program to be implement- 
ed focused on the southeastern corner of the struc- 
ture and the exterior face of the East Tower. This 
area appeared to be more vulnerable for a number 
of reasons. First, the glacis face in front of the East 
Tower has a number of vertically continuous joints, 
which caused the large stones to slide downward. 
This area had been dismantled and relocated dur- 
ing a previous season (in 2003, under the direction 
of Ministry representative Mehmet Katkat), but the 
weight of the stones and the water movement had 
dislocated them again.®’ Additionally, this corner 
had become a main route for movement through 
the city wall for flocks and herds due to its com- 
paratively lower height and its connection with the 
flat area on the eastern side of the gate behind the 
city wall, where flocks of sheep are located during 
the early summer months. The movement of animals 
caused the dislocation of stones from the top courses 
and damage to wall faces. The debris in front of the 





1 There also was evidence of vandalism. 


city wall on the eastern side, which provided animal 
access, was transformed into a stepped walkway for 
ease of access during fieldwork, after which it was 
removed. This comparatively easy connection with 
the flat ground to the east of the gate also enabled 
visitors to mount the wall top, creating concerns for 
their safety as well as the stability of the wall under 
their feet. 

Intervention focused on raising the walls in 
this area to just above the preserved top of the gla- 
cis, thus permitting restoration of the glacis to its 
original height. This rebuilding of the glacis was 
considered to be a structural strengthening mea- 
sure, because the weight of the glacis against the 
wall increased the stability of the masonry system. 
Following the original incline of the glacis face, and 
rebuilding the nonexistant parts with comparative- 
ly smaller stones, the wall top attained a height of 
ca. 6 m above the exterior ground level, as was fore- 
seen in the approved project. As the wall and glacis 
faces were raised, the wall cores and backing behind 
the glacis were filled with rubble stone and com- 
pacted so as to stabilize them (pl. 94a). No horizontal 
or otherwise-positioned timber beams were used in 
this process because at the time this work was un- 
dertaken it was not established that timber beams 
had been employed in the external wall faces. Only 
toward the end of the work was evidence of such use 
revealed (pl. 94b). The wall face above the recess and 
portions of the tower fronts was raised two courses 
(30-50 cm) above the top of the glacis, and it was 
mitered on the inside to dissuade visitors from get- 
ting too close to the wall edge and glacis top, as well 
as to prevent willful dislodgment of the uppermost 
glacis stones (pl. 95a). Where original glacis face 
stones were dislocated and sliding downward, on 
the front side and inside the niche between the East 
and Middle Towers, they were taken down and repo- 
sitioned (pl. 95b). Both the rubble and facing stones 
employed in the strengthening and completion of 
the wall and glacis were recovered from the piles of 
stone deposited outside at the gate for purposes of 
rebuilding in the course of earlier excavation and 
clearance. Stones used for the wall and glacis faces 
required minimal reshaping for fitting. The recon- 
structed glacis face on the southeastern corner of 
the East Tower was made with comparatively small- 
er stones so that it could be distinguished from the 
original parts (pl. 96a). 
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The character of the terrain and the nature of 
the work limited the type of machinery that could 
be utilized to help the masons. A large crane could 
not be transported to the mountaintop or set up on 
the wall, and a small manual winch that was rented 
locally proved inadequate. In the end, a tractor with 
a hydraulic lift was found to be a very adaptable tool 
for transporting stones to and from the stockpile. At 
the same time, a mechanical excavator with backhoe 
and front bucket, kindly loaned by local authorities, 
proved to be very efficient. This machine was used 
to lift large stones, as well as serving as a scaffold- 
ing to raise the masons themselves when necessary 
(pl. 96b). Both the tractor and the mechanical digger 
had pneumatic rubber tires, which limited damage 
to original stone pavements and soil levels to an ac- 
ceptable degree. 

The collapsed rubble against the exterior face of 
the city wall on the eastern side of the gate structure 
was cleared away from the glacis. This new expo- 
sure was surveyed and documented in 2010. Here 
the wall and glacis were also partially reconstructed 
for purposes of strengthening, stabilizing, and pro- 
tecting this area, but rebuilding was restricted to 
a lower elevation than that of the East Tower (pl. 
97a). Cleaning in this area was completed with the 
removal of the temporary ramp made in 2009, thus 
limiting erosion caused by human and animal access 
over the East Tower and eastern wall. 

Today this section of the wall, completed to a 
level that is two stone courses higher than the glacis, 
is safely accessible to visitors from the north. It has 
also become one of the more visually impressive and 
attractive monuments at Kerkenes. Thus the aims 
of the intervention—strengthening of the structure 
and limiting animal passage—were achieved at the 
same time as enhancing the monument visually and 
making it safe for visitor access (pls. 19a-b, 97b). 


The 2011 Intervention 


Before the 2011 season, an official permit was ob- 
tained from the Sivas Regional Commission on the 
Conservation of Cultural and Natural Property to 
rebuild sections of wall faces that had collapsed 
following the 2008-2010 excavation and clearance 
work, according to the drawings in the survey and 
documentation project. There was also an imperative 
need to reduce danger to visitors, as well as a desire 
to clear the gate court of stone that had fallen from 
the inner face of the Middle Tower in the autumn of 


2010 following excavation and clearance work in the 
summer of that year. In some walls, unstable facing 
stones were either maneuvered back onto the rubble 
infill or removed altogether. This was done in order 
to permit the completion of excavation inside the 
gate court. The more heavily burned areas on the 
interior face of the Middle Tower (see pl. 93b) and 
the western side of the front passage had to be en- 
tirely removed because the facing stones were frag- 
mented and the wall faces were leaning precariously 
(pl. 98a). This second wall adjoining the southern 
face of the West Tower was rebuilt to function as a 
temporary retaining wall against the infill, which 
was otherwise likely to have fallen down onto the 
gate court pavement (pls. 98b and 101b). At the same 
time, the loose rubble infill was moved backward on 
the wall top. 

This 2011 phase of implementation was also de- 
signed to test the relative stability of the masonry 
technique based on the use of horizontal timber 
beams. New timber beams were used in the rebuild- 
ing of the southern faces of the West and North Tow- 
ers, while they were omitted from the northern wall 
of the Middle Tower (pl. 99a). This work was also 
undertaken by Erkan Kambek, together with four 
master stonemasons who had previous experience in 
this kind of work, and was supervised by the author 
on behalf of the Kerkenes Project team. 

The work carried out on the southern faces of 
the West and North Towers facing the gate court 
formed one part of the project. Here the face of 
the North Tower was in imminent danger of col- 
lapse, while the face of the West Tower had already 
collapsed in the previous season. Thus the build- 
ing blocks from the North Tower were still in situ, 
whereas those of the West Tower were stacked near- 
by in the gate court area. Following the dismantling 
of the North Tower face and leveling of the West 
Tower face, timber beams were used in the rebuild- 
ing. The beams are located at the course levels pre- 
cisely at the same elevations as the originals. In or- 
der to increase stability, short timber beams were 
introduced perpendicular to the wall face. All the 
beams are of new wood (late twentieth-century cut 
timber) obtained from seasoned telephone poles. 
They were roughly shaped with modern mechani- 
cal tools and coated with a lightly tinted preserving 
varnish to increase their durability in a wet environ- 
ment. These new timbers are sufficiently different 
from the original beams to avoid mistaking their 
identity in the future. 
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The dismantling and rebuilding work was car- 
ried out with the help of a mechanical excavator 
with rubber wheels, backhoe, and front bucket. This 
was the most suitable and adaptable machine that it 
was possible to obtain for this kind of work. Tasks in- 
cluded moving, raising, and positioning large gran- 
ite blocks. A manual winch proved to be inadequate 
for these operations, while it would not have been 
possible for a truck-mounted flatbed crane to access 
this area of the site. The mechanical digger was sup- 
plemented by a tractor with a hydraulic lift on the 
rear, which was principally employed to transport 
large stones because it was more maneuverable in 
restricted spaces. 

All but the lowest courses of the northeastern 
face of the Middle Tower had been dismantled in 
horizontal sections during the course of excavating 
the gate court. It was decided to experiment with 
the stability of a masonry system without horizontal 
timber beams. The face was rebuilt to a height of 5m 
above the court surface. This, however, proved to 
be unstable, and following a storm that brought the 
first heavy rain of the late summer, it collapsed. The 
rubble has since been removed, and the situation is 
currently stable and the court safe for visitors. Re- 
building of the Middle Tower did have the advantage 
of making it possible to complete documentation of 
the entire wall face and the stone pavement of the 
court. 

The southern faces of the West and North Towers 
(pl. 100b) were first both cleared down to the level of 
the horizontal timber beams. The timber beams were 
located ca. 5-10 cm inside the faces, as they were in 
the original masonry, so that they would not be vis- 
ible from the surface and be prone to rapid deterio- 
ration (pls. 99b and 101a). The beams were afterward 
hidden behind a thin course of smaller chinking 
stones. At the North Tower the wall top was raised 
to the level of the adjoining walls (pl. 100a), while 
at the West Tower the wall top was raised enough to 
prevent the infill behind it from sliding (pl. 101b). 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE 
RESEARCH 


An overall evaluation of the interventions carried 
out so far would show that they have been successful 
in terms of achieving their aims and establishing a 
set of experimental and reliable data on which fu- 
ture programs may be based and designed. The most 


important action after this stage is continuous and 
meticulous maintenance and monitoring. As the col- 
lapse of the rebuilt north wall of the Middle Tower 
indicates, accidents can occur, and their aftereffects 
need to be sorted out. Immediate clearing and secur- 
ing of the area was necessary in this case. There are 
a number of unresolved issues as well. No protective 
layer has been arranged on the top of the walls along 
the East Tower and the side walls connecting with it. 
Maintaining a soft coping in this area would mini- 
mize the effects of snowmelt and rainwater move- 
ment through the wall while also helping to keep the 
top of the dry wall masonry intact. However, such a 
layer would need annual maintenance to continue 
functioning as intended. 

Another such issue concerns the replastering of 
the glacis and wall surfaces with mud. Excavation 
work uncovered many indications that these sur- 
faces were originally covered with mud plaster. The 
very fine-textured silty fill found along the wall bas- 
es and on the ground are most probably remnants 
of the plasters that have washed away. However, 
the surfaces were not replastered with mud follow- 
ing the interventions because of the problems that 
would be faced in maintaining them. They would re- 
quire regular maintenance and repair, as indicated 
by the condition of the traditional houses in the vil- 
lage. As a result, it was decided that the surfaces 
were visually more impressive in stone. Any experi- 
mental implementation work in terms of replaster- 
ing of the surfaces with mud was postponed to a 
later phase, when the conditions for maintenance 
and monitoring would be more suitable. 

There are maintenance and monitoring issues 
involving the stone pavement in the gate court as 
well. These original surfaces have been left exposed 
as they are. Although the granite paving stones are 
quite resistant against weathering and negative en- 
vironmental conditions, a solution needs to be de- 
fined to protect and preserve them in the future. 
Covering the surface with fine-grained loose sand 
could be a simple answer, however it is likely that 
the sand would wash away quickly each winter. 
Otherwise, the experimental dry-stone masonry re- 
building of the collapsed parts of the walls and glacis 
based on the survey drawings and using the stones 
recovered from the excavation and clearance debris 
has been successful. The experimental second phase 
in 2011 has clearly shown that the reintroduction 
of the horizontal timber beams is necessary. In the 
future, rebuilding of the walls should be based on 
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this construction system for better and more reli- 
able results. 

If funding is available, the next phases of re- 
building and structural strengthening should be car- 
ried out along the northern and western faces of the 
Middle Tower and the western side of the entrance 


passage. These remain the most vulnerable areas as 
well as those giving the most concern with respect 
to visitor safety. A later phase could be the comple- 
tion of the exterior face of the West Tower and its 
glacis, which would leave the two towers in the back, 
the North and West Towers, for a third phase. 
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EXCAVATION, RECORDING, 


hree cultic images, each one very different 


CONSERVATION, AND DISPLAY 
| from the other two, were set up in the Cap- 
padocia Gate. All were discovered in their 


original locations (pl. 61). In order of complexity 
they are, first, a smashed and enigmatic life-sized 
statue (K11.250), intricately carved from soft white 
limestone, set into a large sandstone base on which 
two sphinxes were carved in deep relief (K11.249). 
This base was installed diagonally across the north- 
ern corner of Room 3 facing the center of the doors 
in the front facade. Second, a semi-iconic idol of 
well-known Phrygian type was set up at the top of 
a built stepped monument in the corner formed by 
the front fagade and the North Tower, on the op- 
posite side of the court to the entrance passage 
(KO7.223 and K07.224). Third, an aniconic granite 
stela (K11.278) was set against the inner face of 
the Middle Tower at its western corner. The sphinx 
block, semi-iconic idol, and stela are now housed at 
the Yozgat Museum. The statue (which requires fur- 
ther reconstruction and study), nonjoining sculpted 
fragments of the sphinx base, and several crates of 
sandstone fragments without worked surfaces that 
probably belong to the core of the base are housed in 
the excavation depot. A fourth possible stela or idol 
piece (07SURFU00stn01), included here for the sake 
of completeness, was found reused as a seat near 
the shepherds’ hut to the northeast of the gate. This 
piece, too, is in the excavation depot. Relationships 
between these images and the graffiti incised into 
two stones at the front of the entrance passage are 
discussed by Susanne Berndt in chapter 7 of this 
volume. 


ERS, with contributions by NO 
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CIRCUMSTANCES OF BURIAL 


All three of the in situ pieces were buried beneath 
collapsed stone and burning timbers when the gate 
was destroyed. The granite stela remained upright, 
just as it was when installed (pls. 20b, 21b, 24b-c, 
26a-b). The semi-iconic idol, as well as the statue 
and sandstone base, were, however, damaged when 
walling from the North Tower fell. Precisely how 
much of the southwestern face of the North Tower 
fell at the time of the destruction and how much 
tumbled down subsequently is not clear. When dis- 
covered, the shoulders of the idol were immediately 
below the modern surface, and the white stone was 
easily recognized by the workmen as different from 
the tumbled granite (pl. 138a). The preservation was 
very largely due to the way in which the timbers 
of the facade wall, against which the steps and idol 
were set, had burned with such intensity that the 
stone and mud infill had vitrified but not fallen. It 
is not at all impossible that the upper part of the 
torso was actually exposed to the elements after the 
fire, only to be buried beneath tumbled rubble as the 
walls continued to decay. Such a circumstance would 
perhaps explain why not all the fragments of the 
broken head were recovered, as well as why the front 
surface of the idol displays signs of weathering. 
Similar problems pertain to the limestone 
sculpture and sandstone base set diagonally across 
the northern corner of Room 3 (pl. 28b). The pre- 
served sculpted front and sides of the base were 
covered during the fire, as were the pieces knocked 
off the base and the statue in the initial wall col- 
lapse. Section 5, across Room 3 (pl. 88), shows that 
the mudbrick walling, and presumably a burning 
thatched roof, fell into the southeastern half of the 
room before much of the tower wall gave way. At the 
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other end of the room, where the sculpted pieces 
were set up, the walling of the rear facade was also 
preserved to a height sufficient to lessen the amount 
that fell from the face of the tower. A very similar 
situation pertains to the analogous statue of a god- 
dess, presumably Kybele, attended by two child mu- 
sicians, found in an Iron Age gate leading into the 
Btiytikkale at Bogazkdy.”” 

Also difficult to assess is the amount of stone 
that may have been removed in later times. It is al- 
most certain that tumuli containing stone cist graves 
were constructed on top of the North and West Tow- 
ers, most probably in the Hellenistic period, as can 
be seen in the blimp photograph (pl. 6b).°? The stones 
employed for the sides of these elevated cist graves 
and their large capping stones, together with the 
stone rubble used for the tumulus mound, would 
have been gathered from the immediate vicinity. It 
is highly likely that the crumbling towers were them- 
selves modulated to enhance the appearance of these 
burial mounds. 


EXCAVATION OF THE SPHINX BASE 
AND STATUE 


Excavation of Room 3 in 2011 began with the south- 
eastern half. After recording the central cross sec- 
tion (section 5, pl. 88), attention was turned to the 
northwestern portion, the fill of which was found 
to contain more fallen stone and less of the bright 
orangey-red burned mudbrick. The top of the sphinx 
base (K11.249) was soon uncovered and immediately 
recognized as being a cracked sandstone block as- 
sociated with an unusually white stone. As with the 
southeastern half of Room 3, the intention was to 
fully excavate down to the clean burned floor so 
that the rather precarious face of the North Tower 
could be fully recorded before removal of danger- 
ously leaning face stones. Immediately above the 
sandstone block, however, two large granite stones 
had slipped so far forward from the face of the tower 
that their removal was necessary before work could 
proceed (pl. 102a). Had it been known that the sand- 
stone block was a broken base or plinth with relief 
carving on the front, still in its original position, 
and that the fill of this section of the room was to 





Erdogan 2012, p. 103; Bittel 1958, figs. 61-62. 


contain delicate fragments of stone sculpture, the 
remaining slipped face stones in the tower wall 
would have been recorded and removed at this time 
(pl. 102b). As it was, the remainder of the stone wall 
face was left as it was found, as a result of which 
later excavation had to be conducted swiftly, with 
safety as the major consideration (pl. 103a). 


Recording and Lifting of the 
Base and Statue 


As the carved face of the sphinx base was uncov- 
ered, it became readily apparent that not only was 
the block split into two large pieces and one smaller 
fragment, but also that those portions of the relief 
carving that were still on the front of the block had 
cracked away and, in many cases, were adhering to 
the block by nothing more than the hard clayey soil 
in the cracks (pls. 103b-105). As work progressed, 
the carved front was uncovered with only minimal 
fine cleaning undertaken to avoid damage to the soft 
and friable stone. During this process digital photo- 
graphs were continually taken. Further photographs 
were taken once the entire face had been revealed. 
To assist in eventual restoration, these photographs 
were printed out and the cracked fragments num- 
bered before removal, with each piece being indi- 
vidually wrapped and labeled. 

During uncovering of the front and sides of the 
statue base, numerous fragments of the base itself 
and of the limestone statue it supported were un- 
covered and lifted. Much was in very poor condition 
with wet, almost soggy, limestone, often in cracked 
lumps that did not lend themselves to block lifting. A 
procedure was adopted whereby each piece or group 
of pieces was lifted, wrapped in aluminium foil, and 
labeled according to its location in relation to the 
base. Cracked pieces and groups of joining fragments 
were photographed before and during lifting. The 
poor condition of the tower walling encouraged the 
excavation and lifting to be done with as much haste 
as was consistent with recording. It was thought im- 
perative to remove the broken fragments and the 
base itself before taking down the wall stones or, 
indeed, before they fell of their own accord. Previous 
experience had taught us that such forward-leaning 
stones in wall faces at the gate were stable until the 


°3 Many such tumuli were constructed on the Iron Age ruins at Kerkenes; several of these are in close proximity to the Cappadocia 
Gate. Not dissimilar tumuli are found at BoSazkéy, where they are dated to the Hellenistic period (G. Summers and F. Summers 2008, 


pp. 70-71, with references). 
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soil either dried out or was softened by rain. Prop- 
ping such stones with temporary wooden scaffolding 
had proved to be unsuccessful in the past because it 
did not prevent the very loose burned debris from 
tumbling out of the voids that were created when 
horizontal timber beams burned away, nor did shor- 
ing prevent fire-altered face stones from developing 
further cracks as they dried. 

Once the base had been completely revealed, it 
was decided to detach the smaller and looser cracked 
sculpted fragments from the front face, as just de- 
scribed, before removing the two large pieces of the 
block. In order to remove the block, a trench was 
first dug down the front of the base through the 
room floor and the makeup level beneath. After the 
recording of details of the way in which the base had 
been leveled (pl. 106a), the front of the stone was 
undercut to permit the insertion of wooden planks. 
As the block was eased forward with the aid of screw 
jacks, the cracked pieces of relief carving became 
loose and could easily be detached. Each fragment 
could now be labeled and carefully removed. Re- 
moval of the carved fragments had the great advan- 
tage of making the task of lifting the two large sec- 
tions of the block very much easier. As the base was 
moved farther forward, away from the walling, the 
two major pieces were easily separated. At this junc- 
ture, the limestone tenon set into the top of the base 
(pls. 105-106, esp. 106b) was removed, with the earth 
packing around it left in situ. Each large piece of the 
statue base was wrapped and cushioned as far as was 
practicable before being dragged up a wooden ramp 
by a tractor. Once the items were out of the trench, 
it was comparatively simple to raise the stones onto 
the spoil heap so that from this elevated position a 
hydraulic winch on the back of one tractor could be 
used to lift them into the trailer of another. 


LIFTING AND RESTORATION OF THE 
SEMI-ICONIC IDOL 


At the end of the 2003 season it was decided to re- 
move the portion of the semi-iconic idol (K07.223) 
to ensure its long-term preservation. Both the idol 
and the topmost step into which it was set (K07.224) 
were cut from a distinctive white sedimentary stone 
and, although in situ, were badly cracked (see pl. 
138a). The exposed idol, it was thought, would not 
survive a winter and was in any case vulnerable 
to vandalism. The idol was taken down piece by 
piece and laid out in position, face down, on a large 


wooden board with handles (Turkish gec¢ geveri). In 
the excavation depot the following year, conserva- 
tor Noél Siver was able to reassemble all but a few 
fragments of the core. In the light of this success, in 
2004 a similar procedure was followed for the step. 
It was an easy task, in 2006 and 2007, to join five ad- 
ditional pieces of the idol’s head, two of which were 
found by shepherds (pls. 138-139). 


REMOVAL OF THE ANICONIC STELA 


In the winter of 2009, much of the wall face of the 
northern corner of the Middle Tower fell and, in so 
doing, displaced the aniconic granite stela (K11.278). 
Thus in the spring of that year it was considered ex- 
pedient to remove the stela so that it could be stored 
under cover to protect it from the elements. 


RELIEF SCULPTURE: 
THE SANDSTONE BASE WITH A 
PAIR OF CROUCHING SPHINXES 


The limestone statue described below (K11.250) was 
set into a large base made from a single block of 
sandstone measuring ca. 1.80 m long, 0.82 m deep, 
and 0.72 m tall (K11.249). This block had six sides, 
with four different dimensions. The rear corners of 
the block were cut away so that it could be posi- 
tioned at 45 degrees to the corner of the room, with 
only a small triangular void left behind it (pls. 65, 
102b-103a). The back of the block is 84 cm long, the 
sides 40 cm, and each angled side 65 cm. In order to 
remove this base from the trench, it was necessary 
to excavate down through the floor and the makeup 
below the floor so as to insert planks beneath the 
block. In the course of this process a section was 
cut parallel to and immediately in front of the base, 
revealing that sandstone pieces had been used to 
level the block before it was carved and before the 
final floor surface was made (pl. 106a). Presumably 
these pieces of sandstone came from the cutting 
away of the back corners of the base, and perhaps 
also from the cutting of the socket and other trim- 
ming. The top is smooth, with a central rectangu- 
lar socket measuring ca. 50 x 20 cm and 30 cm deep 
(pls. 108b-c, 109b-c). A pair of small conical holes 
6 cm in diameter and 5 cm deep, reminiscent of so- 
called “cup marks,” were cut into the top in line with 
the front of the socket and 120 cm apart; the one 
on the west is equidistant between the block edge 
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and the socket, while that on the east is closer to 
the socket (pls. 109c, 114a). Other depressions in 
the top, whether made before the destruction or 
when walling collapsed onto the surface, are very 
probably accidental. The back, sides, underside, and 
socket were all rather roughly trimmed, with marks 
of a broad blade as well as a tool with a single point 
being prominent (pls. 107-108). The front of the 
block, carved in deep relief, depicts two antithetical 
crouching sphinxes, faces turned toward the viewer 
and inner forelegs raised as though holding up the 
overhanging ledge above (pls. 109-111, 119b). The 
central space between their manes was left blank. 
There is no hint of any additional symbol or attri- 
bute between the animals. No attempt was made to 
finish the front face immediately below the legs of 
the crouching sphinxes, which was below the floor; 
this observation confirms that the carving was done 
only after the block had been positioned (e.g., pl. 
106a). 

Originally the stone was a dark, drab yellow col- 
or, a hue it has generally retained except where red- 
dened by fire—as happened especially at the front 
right—or lightly coated with off-white salts, prob- 
ably carbonates. The stone was obtained from local 
Eocene beds. Similar sandstone was used to embel- 
lish the tops of the Middle and South Towers and was 
also employed at the Monumental Entrance to the 
Palatial Complex. Locally it is known as Yozgat Tas 
(“Yozgat Stone”), and it was used for construction of 
the Capanoglu Mosque, the Clock Tower, and other 
nineteenth-century public buildings in the provin- 
cial capital. This stone varies in coarseness accord- 
ing to the sedimentary beds from which it is quar- 
ried, but it is generally characterized by being soft 
and easy to work when wet, and somewhat harder 
when dry. Carving would have been accomplished 
with a variety of metal tools with points and blades, 
most probably made of iron, after which expanses of 
the surface were rubbed smooth. No trace of paint 
was observed.” 

Fragments broken from the front of the plinth 
have been tentatively placed in their original posi- 
tions on plate 119b. The relief is deep, with the re- 
sult that the front two-thirds of each head, as well 
as three of the five claws, together with tendons, are 
visible when viewed from above (pl. 110a). The mod- 
eling is gently rounded in a developed style. Both 





the workmanship and the level of artistic skill are 
considerably higher than those seen on the more 
provincial carved orthostats from Ankara, but the 
piece is not as delicate as the smaller-scale relief 
sculpture from the Monumental Entrance to the Pa- 
latial Complex at Kerkenes.” 


DESCRIPTION 
Position and Pose 


The relief depicts two crouching sphinxes, that is, 
winged lions with human heads. These beasts are 
carved in profile, crouching antithetically with 
their forelegs claw-to-claw but their heads turned 
forward (pl. 119b). The tails of both creatures are 
curled between the hind legs. Although they were 
clearly meant to be identical, they are not quite so. 
The sphinx at left is larger than its opposite partner. 
At 92 cm from the front claw to the rump, its over- 
all length is greater by some 12 cm, with an obvi- 
ous difference in the size of the mane-covered chest 
and a5 cm difference in the lengths of the forelegs. 
Plate 119b also shows that the left end of the block 
is ca. 12 cm taller than the right, although most of 
this difference is below the carved area and hence 
was hidden below the floor, and it is likely that the 
front edge of the top, now missing, would have been 
more or less level. 

The fragment of the top front edge retains indi- 
cations of what are presumably the claws of the in- 
ner front legs (pl. 113), in which case the beasts had 
their inner forelegs raised and the claws stretched to 
support the protruding ledge, thereby appearing to 
be bearing the statue. If the identification of foreleg 
fragments is correct, and if the full original width of 
these two fragments is preserved, it would seem that 
these forelegs were not fringed but bore a greater 
resemblance to human arms than do the legs on the 
ground. This impression is strengthened by the frag- 
ment of an upper “arm” carrying the representa- 
tion of a metal band (pl. 118a). While the position 
of the hair and face fragments has to be more or 
less correct, nothing indicates to which of the two 
bodies the pieces belong. Placement of the arm frag- 
ments, particularly their angle, has, however, been 
proposed with less confidence. 


* For tools used by sculptors in ancient Greece, see Palagia 2006, p. 246, pl. 78. 


°° For the Ankara orthostats, see Prayon 1987, with references. 
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Face and Hair Fragments 


The human faces of the sphinxes were turned for- 
ward to confront the viewer directly. One fragment 
(pl. 117) has part of the nose preserved, together 
with an entire eye and part of the cheek. The re- 
mains of the nose are insufficient for its form to be 
determined, while only a small part of the upper 
lip indicates the position of the mouth. The eye is 
framed by the eyelids, which are clearly divided, the 
upper lid being arched and noticeably larger than 
the lower. The eye itself is asymmetrical rather than 
almond-shaped. The entire depiction of these facial 
features broadly parallels that on the statue from 
the Palatial Complex entrance, but this relief from 
the gate is more naturalistic and subtle. 

The hair (pls. 114b-116) stands raised off the 
smooth face. It is indicated by shallow parallel ribs, 
presumably representing braids, in generous waves. 
Similar ribbing, although straight with curled ends, 
was employed to render the hair on the statue from 
the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex 
and, in zigzag style, for what was probably the mane 
of a large lion sculpture from the same area of the 
city.”° 

Two fragments show the hair apparently flow- 
ing around the shoulder, with the ends of alternate 
braids terminating in a curl (pl. 116a and c). These 
curls were made by first carving continuous loops 
and then severing every other braid. These two frag- 
ments are not sufficiently large to permit an attempt 
at placing them on the reconstruction. 


Wings, Mane, and Fur Fringes 


The wings seem to have originally comprised four 
overlapping layers of feathers, although parts of 
only three are extant on the sphinx at right (pl. 
112a). The lower edge of the wing is straight, as 
presumably was the top, although it is not impos- 
sible that the outer layer was slightly fanned so as to 
sweep gently upward. Feathers are depicted as plain 
ribs with rounded ends. In general, the depiction re- 
sembles that of the more stiffly carved four-layered 
wing of the griffin on an orthostat from the Ankara 





°° Draycott and Summers 2008. 


region.”’ The manes and the fringes of fur hanging 
from the lower edges of the hind legs, forelegs, and 
wings are depicted in the common way of stylized 
overlapping scales, each with a central depression 
(pl. 112b). This same technique can be used to rep- 
resent feathers, as, for instance, of the small-scale 
relief of a winged disc and the neck feathers of a 
griffin from the Palatial Complex entrance.” On this 
statue base, however, the claws and legs leave no 
doubt that fur is represented. The mane extends to 
the knee of the foreleg, while a fur fringe extends 
the entire length of the foreleg, curving around to 
continue to the end of the wing. On the hind leg the 
fringe is restricted to end just behind the knee. 


Legs, Claws, and Tails 


The front and rear legs are fringed with fur along 
the bottom edge. The tendons are boldly rendered 
in relief raised prominently from the limbs. On the 
forelegs they cross in a stylized, unnaturalistic fash- 
ion that makes them at first glance resemble straps 
(pls. 110-111). The claws are also forcefully carved 
and shown slightly curled as though gripping. The 
intended impression is clearly one of strength even 
while at rest. There are three detached fragments 
of the inner side of the inner front legs that were 
raised to support the overhanging ledge at the top of 
the plinth (pl. 118a-c). One of these fragments, from 
the upper part of one of the legs, is adorned with a 
spiral armband (pl. 118a).°? None of the inner arm 
fragments has the feathered fringe preserved. The 
tails pass between the hind legs, rising steeply in 
parallel with the taut belly before curling downward 
to end in a hairy tuft. The posture of alert repose is 
thereby emphasized. 


Gender 


The fur manes would immediately suggest lions 
rather than lionesses and thus that the sphinxes 
were both male. On the other hand, the rendering 
of both the hair and the facial features on the ex- 
tant fragments leaves room for doubt. Beards would 
clinch the matter, but no fragments were recov- 
ered, It is of course possible that the heads were not 


7 Prayon 1987, p. 22 and pl. 7b, reproduced in Draycott and Summers 2008, pl. 80a. The precise date of this series of relief-sculpted 
orthostats from Ankara is disputed, but the clamp cuttings and stylistic comparison with the Kerkenes plinth lend support to Prayon’s 


arguments. 
8 Draycott and Summers 2008, pls. 31 and 35. 


°° Such metal armbands are commonly depicted on the upper arm, just above the elbow, in Assyrian and Neo-Hittite reliefs (see, 


e.g., Frankfort 1969, pls. 83, 96, and 97). 
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identical, with one being male and one female. Ac- 
cording to Sanna Aro, Neo-Hittite or Luwian portal 
sphinxes “usually have a winged lion’s body anda 
distinctively female face.”!°° At Sakcagézii, however, 
striding male sphinxes are depicted on orthostats, 
while the column base is protected by a pair of 
standing females.’*' Closer in time and space to the 
Kerkenes plinth is a Phrygian orthostat from Ankara 
depicting a human-headed winged sphinx sporting 
a beard and hat.'” Thus it is plausible to conclude 
that relief-carved lions on our plinth most probably 
had female heads with manes. Perhaps it is not en- 
tirely coincidental that the gender of the life-sized 
statue from the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial 
Complex is likewise ambiguous.’* As noted above, 
the fragments of the inner forelegs, if such they are, 
seem to have been devoid of fringes and thus appear 
more humanoid. 


DISCUSSION 


The pair of confronting, crouching sphinxes is 
shown in a state of alert repose. Their inner fore- 
arms are raised, with outstretched claws supporting 
the overhanging ledge and so holding the base on 
which the statue appeared to stand. No other sculp- 
tural representations of sphinxes in exactly this 
pose are known from either the ancient Near East 
or the East Greek world. There are, however, two 
representations of sphinxes en face known from the 
Highlands of Phrygia, at Arslankaya and Burmeg.'™ 
In both cases the animals are placed antithetically 
in a pediment on either side of a king post and are 
standing, not crouching. Their preservation is poor, 
with no details now visible. 

Elsewhere the best known, if not the only, ex- 
amples are the basalt sphinxes, bulls, and lions 
adorning the temple at Ain Dara in North Syria.’ 
These Neo-Hittite sculptures of standing or striding 


a 


® Aro 2003, pp. 310-11. 


a 


a 


° Akurgal 1949, pl. 48b. 


13 Draycott in Draycott and Summers 2008, pp. 15-17. 


a 


beasts belong, however, to very different sculptural 
and iconographic traditions. This general differ- 
ence is even more true of Imperial Hittite sphinxes 
of the second millennium, such as those flanking the 
monumental gate into the so-called palace-temple 
complex at Alaca Hoyiik or the famous Sphinx Gate 
at Hattusa. 

Looking westward, the marble sphinxes from 
Kerameikos that sit erect on top of an Attic grave 
stela with their heads turned ninety degrees are, al- 
though much closer in time to the Kerkenes sphinx 
block, equally different in type of stone, portray- 
al, and function.’ On the other hand, crouching, 
standing, or striding sphinxes with their bodies in 
profile and faces turned forward appear on Iron Age 
ivory carving from northern Mesopotamia and Syria 
in both Syrian and Phoenician styles. Bear-headed 
North Syrian representations have greater similarity 
with the Kerkenes sphinxes than the Egyptianizing 
pieces in Phoenician style. While the Assyrian-pe- 
riod ivories from Nimrud and elsewhere are earlier 
than the much larger stone Kerkenes base, it will 
be remembered that a stunning, and so far unique, 
ivory furniture inlay found at Kerkenes hints at what 
might yet be discovered in Lydian Sardis.1” 

No sphinxes with one raised arm supporting 
something above are known to me; however, grif- 
fins and genies are commonly depicted in this pose 
in both Phrygian and Neo-Hittite relief sculpture, as 
discussed by Catherine Draycott in drawing compar- 
isons with the relief sculpture from the Monumental 
Entrance to the Palatial Complex at Kerkenes, where 
one reconstruction would have two griffin-headed 
genies supporting a winged disc.'** Confronted, re- 
cumbent sphinxes in profile, their inner forelegs 
resting on floral motifs, were carved on architraves 
on the Temple of Athena at Assos.'° These protec- 
tors of a female deity are fittingly portrayed as fe- 
males themselves, without the fearsome manes of 


 Akurgal 1949, pls. 38 and 39; Orthmann 1971, pl. 49: Sakcagézii A/4; pl. 50: Sakcagézii A/8; and pl. 51: SakcaSdzii A/12. 


 Arslankaya: Haspels 1971, p. 88 with figs. 189, 190, and 523; Berndt-Erséz 2006b, no. 16, pp. 222-24, with references. Burmec: 


Haspels 1971, fig. 175; Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, no. 18, p. 225, and fig. 124. 


5 Orthmann 1971, pl. 1.c-d B/b1-5, pl. 2.a Ba/2, and pl. 2.c Cb/1. 


16 Richter 1944; Boardman 1991, figs. 225-28. 


107 Two examples from Fort Shalmaneser at Nimrud suffice to make the point: Mallowan 1966, figs. 465 and 505. These same pieces 
are discussed in Winter 1976, with pl. 3a and b. For the Kerkenes inlay, see Dusinberre 2002. 


8 Draycott and Summers 2008. 
109 Wescoat 2012, pp. 133-35. 
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the lion. Other representations of sphinxes in the 
Eastern Greek and Greek worlds are usually if not 
always female and generally associated with protec- 
tion of the dead. 

In conclusion, it is tempting to think that the 
unique sphinx base found in the Cappadocia Gate 
represents a distinctively Pterian school of sculpture 
that ultimately had its roots in western and central 
Phrygia. The iconography goes back a long way in 
the ancient Near East and spread westward with 
other aspects of orientalizing art. The viewer would 
have seen these guardian sphinxes symbolically pro- 
tecting the statue they physically supported, which 
is discussed below. 


CONSERVATION OF THE SANDSTONE 
BASE 


Noél Siver 


The conservation of the sandstone base was a com- 
plicated exercise due to the brittle condition of the 
sandstone, the logistical difficulties imposed by the 
size and weight of the larger fragments, the uneven 
underside of the plinth, and the areas of loss on the 
sculpted front panel. It involved the collaboration of 
team members, local workmen, Sahmuratli villagers, 
a Sorgun carpenter, and stonemasons from Manisa. 

On June 20, 2011, the two largest fragments 
and one smaller joining fragment of the base were 
transferred by tractor and trailer from the site to the 
excavation’s stone workshop. Between June 20 and 
July 15 small fragments were cleaned with tap water 
and the interior of the socket of the block was exca- 
vated. In August the largest fragments were cleaned 
with tap water. Two trolleys designed by Francoise 
Summers were made in Sorgun for the largest pieces 
of the block. On September 7, with the help of the 
stonemasons, these pieces were positioned on the 
trolleys in such a way that they met up snugly. 

An adhesive consisting of a 50% solution of 
Paraloid B-72 acrylic resin in 95% acetone : 5% 
ethanol was applied to the joining faces of a very 
large fragment and the block. Once this fragment 
was attached, the entire block was encircled with a 
strong green nylon strap and a tourniquet was ap- 
plied to tighten it. Foam was placed between the 
strap and the stone to prevent color from the strap 
staining the surfaces. The strap was left in place for 





twenty-four hours to give the adhesive time to set. 
Only then, aided by printouts of copious digital pho- 
tographs taken in the course of excavation, could 
the process of join finding of fragments from the 
sculpted front panel be undertaken. A 15% solution 
of Paraloid B-72 acrylic resin in 95% acetone : 5% 
ethanol was used to consolidate the joining edges 
of the larger fragments and of the various sculptured 
fragments that needed to be reattached to the front 
of the plinth. The fragments were then joined using 
a 50% solution of Paraloid B-72 acrylic resin in 95% 
acetone : 5% ethanol. Once all the joining fragments 
had been attached, the plinth was photographed and 
drawn. A program of final consolidation and restora- 
tion to be carried out in 2012, prior to installation 
in the Yozgat Museum, came to nothing because 
the General Directorate insisted that the plinth be 
moved to the Yozgat Museum at the end of the 2011 
season. 


SCULPTURE IN THE ROUND: 
THE LIFE-SIZED STATUE 


DESCRIPTION 


This enigmatic piece of exceptionally elaborate 
statuary (K11.250) will take very considerable time, 
patience, and effort if more is to be made of it. Con- 
trary to our initial opinion, it is now certain that the 
majority of the statue is missing, with, at a rough 
guess, perhaps approximately one-tenth or less of 
the sculpted surface extant. Here only a very prelim- 
inary assessment can be offered. The chosen stone 
was a soft white sedimentary limestone, or well-bed- 
ded wackestone,"”° that was selected from Eocene 
sedimentary beds common to the region. A feature 
of the bedding is great variety in the stone’s texture, 
ranging from very fine to coarse with many voids, 
as can be seen in several of the photographs (e.g., 
pls. 121 and 124). These differences in bedding have 
been of help in orienting fragments as well as in join 
finding. The sculptor chose to set the stone verti- 
cally with respect to the bedding planes and would 
seem to have oriented it so that finer bedding, and 
hence the denser stone, was at the front. However, 
within the stone there are considerably coarser beds 
that rather resemble small balls of polystyrene, de- 
scribed as “bubbly.” These coarse beds were not an 


10 We are grateful to geologist Nuretdin Kaymakci for this identification. 
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obstacle to carving fine detail, as can be seen from 
the fragment depicting pleated material and three 
fibulae (piece C, below; pl. 121). To what extent the 
contrasts between the different sedimentary beds 
in this single piece of stone were accentuated by the 
amount and acidity of moisture since the destruc- 
tion and burial has yet to be ascertained. Originally 
white, some of the fragments turned pale bluish gray 
as a result of the fire. 

There are several thousand fragments, perhaps 
more than one thousand of which have a preserved 
worked surface. Many of these fragments are small- 
er than a thumbnail in size. In addition, there are 
very many more undiagnostic fragments of the core. 
Their state of preservation varies from excellent to 
extremely poor, evidently dependent on postdepo- 
sition deterioration due to acidic groundwater, the 
degree of burning, and the extent to which frag- 
ments were broken and crushed during the collapse. 
Pieces recovered close to the floor and, particularly, 
adjacent to the tower wall were the most affected 
by acidic ground water, which had eaten away at the 
stone in such a way that, in the case of groups of 
adjoining broken fragments, the broken edges had 
sometimes become rounded and powdery (pl. 119a). 
Fragments found higher up in the collapse, as well as 
in the void behind the plinth in the northern corner 
of Room 3, were less eroded. A few pieces exhibit 
a pale gray surface or a gray zone just below the 
worked surface that demonstrates that this discol- 
oration was caused by heat during the fire. The fire 
seems to have also caused pieces to break away from 
the core in such a manner that they are of constant 
thickness regardless of the bedding planes in the 
stone. These and other fractures have a tendency 
to be curved. Similar phenomena were observed in 
sculpture and relief carving recovered at the en- 
trance to the Palatial Complex and would seem to 
be a characteristic of these sedimentary rocks.'" 

The statue was set into a deep rectangular socket 
rather roughly cut into the center of the sculpted 
base (K11.249; discussed above). The tenon at the 
base of the statue, measuring 40 = 18 cm with a pre- 
served height of 40 cm, was found in situ. This was 
not a tight fit, the tenon being slightly smaller than 
the socket, and the empty space on all sides was 
packed with earth. Unless more than a single sculp- 
ture is represented by the many fragments, the stat- 
ue would have been considerably wider and deeper 





"1 Draycott and Summers 2008. 


than the tenon. The base of the socket is quite un- 
even, and no attempt was made to flatten it. This is 
in contrast to the four sides, which were trimmed 
but in no way finished. Whether the statue was com- 
pletely uncarved, fully sculpted, or somewhere in 
between before the stone had been located in the 
socket is not certain. However, the detail and com- 
plexity of the sculpture, together with the confined 
space in the corner of the room in which a sculptor 
would have had to work if the stone was in its final 
position, very strongly suggest that the piece was 
fully finished when it was installed on the plinth. 
Additionally, no scatter of limestone debitage from 
sculpting was found. Had the statue been carved 
where it was found, such waste would have been ex- 
pected in the triangular void between the back of 
the plinth and the corner of the wall. The fill of this 
void, however, contained sculpted chips from the 
drape and other fragments, as well as, oddly, a bi- 
conical baked-clay spindle whorl (K11.273; pl. 162c). 
If, as discussed below, the sculpture had a plain back 
or even an unfinished back rather than being carved 
completely in the round, it would still have been dif- 
ficult to sculpt in situ. 

When the gate was destroyed, the carved base 
was badly damaged, being split through the socket 
into two very large fragments, from one of which a 
smaller third piece had broken away. These three 
pieces were taken down from the site to the stone 
workshop by the excavation house. There, the hard- 
packed brown clayey fill in the base and adhering to 
the sides was carefully removed. It has to be imag- 
ined that when the statue was put into position, 
loose clayey soil was thrown into the unevenly cut 
base of the socket. The statue would have been low- 
ered into this and, once it had been maneuvred into 
the desired position, more clayey soil would have 
been packed in around the sides to keep it in place. 
This packing material does not appear to have been 
in any way special. In the soil filling the bottom of 
the socket was a piece of cut lead sheet (11TR23U- 
31met01; pl. 173b), while adhering to one side of 
the socket, held there by the hard clayey fill, was 
a shapeless lump of melted lead (11TR23U31met02; 
pl. 173c). Also in the socket fill was a small iron nail 
(11TR23U31met03; pl. 170h). There is no reason to 
think that the lead or the nail were other than pieces 
of rubbish that were fortuitously thrown in with the 
clay packing. 
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CATALOG OF STATUE 


FRAGMENTS 
PIECEA 
Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece A 
Plate: 120a-b 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 


Photographs: 12dpndo765, 12dpkco572 


Description: 

Three joining fragments, mended. 
Light gray with pale core; very soft 
and powdery, fine-grained, burned 
limestone, badly eroded. Maximum 
dimensions 10.4 x 6.5 x 2.5 cm. Ori- 
entation uncertain. 

The curved edge at the top has 
worn parallel grooves on either face, 
hardly visible in the photographs 
on plate 120a-b, that curve very slightly upward to 
meet along a rounded corner, perhaps indicating a 
braid or plait. All other edges are breaks. Three bi- 
conical bead-like elements, together with the scar 
of a fourth at the top, are decorated with continu- 
ous, narrow, vertical incised lines. To the left are two 
very abraded spherical bead-like elements, the up- 
per of which is terminal. Between these spherical 
elements, as well as at the base of the lower bead, 
there are slight indications of a spacer. No indication 
of incision can be seen, but the surface may have 
flaked off as it has over the greater portion of the 
lowest bead on the right. The original surface to the 
left of these spheres is not preserved. The bases of 
the deep hollows that articulate the carved elements 
are uneven, being deeper where the elements join 
than at the carinations, and carry the marks of the 
same fine-pointed tool that was used to make the 
incised lines. 

The bead-like elements might represent strings 
of beads, perhaps of glass or frit, but this is by no 
means certain. Indeed, the way in which the inci- 
sions are continuous on the three preserved biconi- 
cal elements does not suggest separate beads and 
could indicate bunched tresses. It is not clear what 
the fragment represents; hair or adornment are the 
most obvious candidates. A combination of both is 








another possibility, but it might equally be a repre- 
sentation of some kind of object.'” 


Piece B 

Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece B 
Plates: 120c-f 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 


Photographs: 12dpndo770, 12dpndo771, 


12dpndo777, 12dpndo781 
Description: 

Two joining fragments, mend- 
ed. There are no other fragments 
that appear to belong to this very 
distinctive piece of the sculpture. 
Light gray throughout with patches 
of white, soft and powdery burned 
limestone with slightly “bubbly” 
bedding planes. A 90-degree corner 
fragment, triangular in section, 
tapering from right to left. Three 
surfaces have preserved carving; the larger has 
maximum dimensions of 12.0 x 6.4 cm, the smaller 
12.0 x 5.5 cm. The top, at left, measures 7.5 x 4.0 cm. 
The orientation is vertical, as demonstrated by the 
bedding of the limestone, presumably with the loops 
hanging downward. 

Two surfaces are carved with vertical looped ribs 
incised in a herringbone design. The larger surface 
(pl. 120d) has five such ribs, including the shared 
corner, and indications of a sixth, while the small 
side (pl. 120e) has four preserved. Both surfaces are 
undulating. The preserved area of the triangular end 
(pl. 120f) is very abraded, but there are indications of 
three ends of the loops. 

Loops of braided rope-like material would seem 
to preclude a representation of braided hair, but the 
preservation is too poor for it to be certain that the 
loops are all continuous. Comparison with the hair 
of the sphinxes on the carved base (pls. 114b-115) 
provides one possibility. The undulating surfaces 
are probably a deliberate device to indicate flowing 
hanks of braided material. 





12 Susanne Berndt has suggested to me that it might be part of a polos. This attractive idea carries important implications, but it 
is difficult to see how it could be placed unless it was from the carved top. 
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PIECE C 


Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece C 


Plates: 121 


Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 


Photographs: 12dpndo916, 12dpndo861 


Description: 

Four joining fragments, 
mended. See also Piece D, 
in addition to which there 
are small uncataloged frag- 
ments that do not join but 
that appear to have broken 
away from the same ele- 
ment of the overall com- 
position. Gray to pale gray 
burned limestone with fine 
and rather coarse, “bubbly” 
beds. A large rounded frag- 
ment with a small preserved 
part at the wider end, which 
is at an angle of 90 degrees 
to the curved plane. There 
is some white deposit, par- 
ticularly on the broken sur- 
face of the fragment with the projection. Maximum 
preserved dimensions ca. 28 x 11 cm. Bedding in the 
stone indicates that the orientation was vertical, 
while the loops described below demonstrate that 
the narrow end was uppermost. 

Narrow parallel ridges and grooves, width 
ca. 5 mm, cover the preserved surface. The better- 
preserved portion is at right on plate 121a, where 
it can be seen to extend onto the protuberance and 
slant across the bedding plane of the stone before 
bending round to run parallel to it. Clearly seen 
in the drawing are three parallel pendent curves 
or arcs of raised elements, of which only a single 
example is sufficiently preserved for its form to be 
at least partially discerned. The raised feature (pl. 
121b) is clearly the clasp of the lowest of three par- 
tially preserved fibulae of Phrygian type. The pin 
attachment at the other end of the arc, which itself 
is lost, is indicated as shown at left on the drawing 
to plate 121a. The two fibulae above are indicated by 
little more than their scars where raised elements 
have broken away, although portions of the upper- 
most arc are discernible. 

These three representations of Phrygian fibulae 
show that the ridges and grooves represent a pleated 
garment or drape. The rounded profile of the piece 











is very probably a left breast with the fibulae gather- 
ing material as it falls over one side, in which case 
the composition would have centered on a life-sized 
female in human form. 


Piece D 

Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece D 
Plate: 122 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 
Photograph: 12dpndo0848 














































































































































































































Description: 

Five joining fragments, mended. This is a contin- 
uation of the pleated drape depicted on Piece E. The 
broader and flatter ridges suggest that it was located 
below Piece E. There is no indication as to which 
end was uppermost. On the left side is a raised fillet, 
on the facing surface of which shallow toolmarks 
are visible in raking light. Light vertical toolmarks 
are also visible on the plain strip, which is partially 
coincidental with a “bubbly” bed in the limestone. 
Piece E broke along this bedding plane. Maximum 
height: 22 cm; width of plain strip: 6.2 cm; depth of 
fillet: 1.3 cm. 


PIECE E 

Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece E 
Plate: 123a 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 
Photograph: 12dpndo919 
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Description: 

Five joining fragments, mended. This piece 
is curved in cross section with a protruding ele- 
ment. Pieces F-I are from the same sculptural el- 
ement, along with small uncataloged fragments. 
Cream-colored, fine-grained limestone. Maximum 
preserved dimensions: ca. 18 x 21 cm; diameter of 
curve: ca. 18 cm; maximum preserved thickness: 
5.5 cm. Oriented by the vertical grooves and ridges, 
but there is no indication as to which end should be 
uppermost. The main element consists of a broad, 
slightly curved, vertical strip, 12 cm in preserved 
width, together with a small area of parallel but not 
exactly regular grooves and ridges on the left of the 
photograph that presumably represent more of the 
pleated drape. At right on the illustrations is part of 
a raised plain vertical strip, on the slightly uneven 
surface of which it is possible to discern toolmarks. 
The pleats end against a wide plain strip that may 
represent the edge of the material, although it was 
not smoothed and might therefore be part of a plain 
side to the sculpted figure. 


PIECE F 

Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece F 
Plate: 123b 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 
Photograph: 12dpnd0864 


Description: 

Fragments related to Piece C but 
not joining. Maximum dimensions: 
ca. 7 x 7 cm. Grooves and ridges are 
bigger and perhaps less regular than 
on the large piece. 





PIECES G, H, AND | 


Site Inventory Number: 11.250, 

Pieces G, H, | 
Plates: 123c-3 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 


12dpndo0838 (G), 
12dpndo840 (H), 
12dpndo839 (1) 


Photographs: 





Description: 
G: two joining fragments, mended: ca. 13 x 14 cm. 
H: ca. 7.8 x 6.0 cm. 
I: two joining fragments, mended: 9.5 x 7.5 cm. 
Pieces H and I have been altered by the fire toa 
light gray shade. 


PIECE J 


Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece J 


Plates: 124-25 

Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 

Photographs: 12dpndo905, 
1227dpndo712 


Description: 

Numerous joining frag- 
ments found together in 
front of the sphinx block, 
mended. Maximum pre- 
served height: 20.6 cm; 
width: 14.5 cm; depth: ca. 
26.0 cm. The carved area is 
very curved, orientation is 
presumed to be as illustrat- 
ed. Five horizontal bands 
are depicted, one above the 
other, with the lower side 
of each band stepping out a 
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little from that above. Horizontal lines are not exact- 
ly parallel, and heights of the three preserved bands 
vary; the band in the middle is the narrowest, while 
the one below is the tallest. The stone is very “bub- 
bly,” a factor that would have had some influence on 
the relatively coarse carving. Whether the smoothed 
surface originally appeared as full of holes as it now 
does or erosion of the stone has contributed to its 
present appearance is moot. In any case, it is clear 
from the quality of the stone in comparison to the 
tenon that this piece is from the lower portion of 
the statue. 

If this piece represents a leg draped with folds 
of plain material, which is a plausible interpreta- 
tion, the leg would presumably have been forward in 
such a way that the pleated garment hung to either 
side of it. No large stone sculpture of a female Phry- 
gian deity depicts a draped leg in this fashion, but 
the ivory figure of a mother with two children from 
Tomb D at Bayindir shows that such a depiction does 
not rule out identification with a goddess.'¥ 


PIECE K 

Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece K 
Plates: 126-27 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 


12dpndo715, 12dpndo737, 
12dpnd0730 


Photographs: 


Description: 

Numerous joining 
fragments mended into 
two large portions. It has 
been assumed that on this 
and all other pieces on 
which scales are depicted 
the scales hang downward. 
Here and on other frag- 
ments scales have diam- 
eters of 7 or 12 mm, sug- 
gesting they were marked 
out with one of two fixed- 
radius cutting compasses. 
The prominent hole made 
by the point of the com- 
pass suggests that the soft 
stone was deeply incised, 
if not entirely cut, by the 

















compass. There are three elements to the decora- 
tion on Piece K. At the top is a flat area, maximum 
8.2 x 6.0 cm, with large scales of various complete- 
ness, from a half-circle to approximately one-third 
of a circle, all with a radius of 12 mm. Below this is a 
curved and rounded limb-like element covered with 
small scales of radius 7 mm; this element curves up- 
ward at top right, where there is preserved a single 
large scale, radius 12 mm. The area to the left of the 
limb-like element, which curves very slightly from 
top to bottom, is covered with larger scales, the 
wider-than-usual grooves reflecting the difficulty 
of cutting close to the ninety-degree corner. The 
profiles on plate 126a show how the element bear- 
ing the smaller scales projects farther as it descends 
the piece until it becomes more than half round. It 
is probable that this piece represents the upper por- 
tion of the leg of a beast and that the areas incised 
with larger scales are parts of the chest. 


PIECE L 

Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece L 
Plates: 128ff31 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 


12dpndo801, 12dpndo8o9, 
12dpndo8o4, 12dpndo820 


Photographs: 


Description: 

Numerous joining frag- 
ments, mended. This piece 
apparently depicts portions 
of the lower leg of a beast, 
with smaller scales, and part 
of the chest, on which a few 
larger scales are poorly pre- 
served on an upper area of 
the side. Fine limestone, pale 
gray as a result of heat. Max- 
imum height: ca. 48.0 cm; 
width: ca. 15.4 x 12.5 cm; 
depth: ca. 25.5 cm. The low- 
er section of the leg, as best 
seen on plates 130-131, is 
curved in profile. Plates 129-131 show the round- 
ed corner and the smoothed right-hand side of the 
sculpture with, as shown on the drawing, traces of 
large scales at the front of the side. 





"3 Conveniently reproduced in Draycott and Summers 2008, pl. 79b. For recent discussion, see Sare 2010. 


PIECEM 


Site Inventory Number: 
Plates: 
Identification Number: 


Photographs: 
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PIECE O 
K11.250, Piece M Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece O 
134-135 Plate: 136b 
11TR23U22stno1 Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 


12dpndo747, 12dpkco531 


Description: 

Numerous joining frag- 
ments, mended. This piece 
appears to be a twin of piece 
K, either the second leg of the 
same animal or, if two beasts 
were depicted, possibly a leg 
of the second beast. The area 
of larger scales at top left and 
at the right of the lower sec- 
tion of the leg on the illustra- 
tions presumably depict the 
chest. The leg is considerably 
curved in profile and more 
than half round, as shown on 
plate 135. Maximum preserved 
height: ca. 41 cm. 


PIECE N 


Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece N 


Plate: 136a 


Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 
Photograph: 12dpkc1494 


Description: 

Ten joining fragments 
with preserved surface, 
mended. Presumably part 
of the curved chest of a 
beast. Maximum height: 
ca. 22.4 cm. 








Photograph: 12dpkco502 


Description: 

Five joining fragments with pre- 
served surface, mended. If scale size 
is s guide, these fragments come 
from an animal leg. Preserved di- 
mensions: 7.6 x 6.0 cm. 





PIECE P 
Site Inventory Number: K11.250, Piece P 
Plate: 136c-d 


Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 
Photographs: lidpkc2909, 1idpkc2908 





Description: 

Joining fragments with a drilled hole, mended. 
The cutting marks made by the drill inside the hole, 
as well as the depression made by the pointed drill 
end, are clearly seen on plate 136c-d. The hole was 
presumably made for a wooden dowel, either to at- 
tach a separate part of the sculpted composition 
or for mending a break. These fragments appear to 
have come from part of an animal leg like those on 
pieces K, L, and M. In this case, a mend is perhaps 
more likely than a join unless, as is possible, an area 
of poor stone required an insert. Maximum pre- 
served height: 12.3 cm; preserved length of drilled 
hole: 2.6 cm; diameter of hole: 0.7 cm. 
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PIECE Q 


Site Inventory Number: 11.250, Piece Q 


Plate: 137 


Identification Number: 11TR23U22stno1 


Photographs: 1idpkc3005, lidpkc3Z009 


Description: 

An enigmatic fragment 
that is presumed to have been 
a part of the statue because 
of the similarity of the stone. 
One side (pl. 137a), probably 
the front, is rounded and 
smoothed, with the rounded 
part recessed. The smaller 
area of preserved surface on 
the other side (pl. 137b) is less well finished. Ori- 
entation is uncertain, but if it was as shown in the 
photographs it could possibly have been the paw of 
an animal. Length: ca. 1.1 cm; height: ca. 1.0 cm. 


DISCUSSION 


Neither the overall size nor the subject of the sculp- 
ture are evident. There are, however, some clues. 
Depiction of three fibulae of typical Phrygian type 
confirm the general impression gained from other 
details that the sculpture was life-sized. Indeed, giv- 
en the size of the sandstone base and the almost life- 
sized faces of the sphinxes carved on its front, it is 
to be expected that the statue they supported would 
have been of similar or larger proportions. Further- 
more, the setting of the sculpture in the northern 
corner of the rear section of the gate demanded a 
piece commensurate with the scale of the architec- 
ture. As to the subject of the sculpture, it included a 
draped figure. If it is correct that the pleated drape 
included a full-length gown or a skirt, then the fig- 
ure would presumably have been in human form. 
There are no close parallels. No known statue in the 
round, or three-quarters round, sports Phrygian- 
style fibulae. However, the torso of the statue of the 
goddess with child musicians found at Bogazkéy is 
very largely a modern restoration; thus it is not im- 
possible that she too was wearing brooches of this 
kind. Nor is there statuary from the later seventh 








or early sixth century depicting a figure covered in 
a pleated drape through which a leg covered with 
folds of plain material is extended forward. Among 
the surviving fragments, which perhaps make up 
less than 10 percent of the entire piece, there are 
no fragments of belt, tassel, or feet, and no obvious 
fragments from a face or polos. 

The majority of the extant carved fragments are 
covered with compass-cut scales in two sizes. There 
seem to be leg and chest fragments, in which case 
it might be imagined that a standing figure was ac- 
companied by one or perhaps two beasts shown 
squatting with their forelegs erect. Should the scales 
represent fur, the animal could have been a lion, as 
might be expected, but a bird or some composite 
creature is also possible. There are sufficient frag- 
ments to make it likely that there were two beasts, 
perhaps lions flanking a central standing figure. It 
is probable that the sculpture was not completely 
in the round but, rather, that it was three-quarters 
round with a flat back, in the same manner as the 
well-known sculpture of, presumably, Kybele with 
two child musicians from Bogazkéy.'" If the sculp- 
ture was carved where it was found, such a hidden 
flat back would have been easier for the artist to 
achieve and would have provided much-needed 
strength to the soft stone. If we are correct in iden- 
tifying piece C as a draped female breast, there can 
be little doubt that the main subject of the sculpture 
was a life-sized female. In that case, the most obvi- 
ous candidate would be a Phrygian deity, presum- 
ably Kybele. There are, of course, other possibilities, 
including a local goddess and protectress of the city 
or, just possibly, a queen. Without an inscription it 
is impossible to know." 

The circumstances of the fire and collapse of 
the gate have already been described in detail. Here, 
however, it is pertinent to repeat that the southwest- 
ern wall face of the North Tower partially collapsed 
during the fire (pl. 102a). The fire also destroyed the 
rear wooden facade with such intensity that some 
stones in the tall footings became partially vitrified. 
This vitrification was particularly evident in the vi- 
cinity of the wooden doors but could also be seen 
where the stone footings of the facade encased large 
timber elements set against the face of the North 


™4 See Draycott and Summers 2008, pl. 83, for a comparison of the Hattusa piece with the sculpture from the Palatial Complex at 


Kerkenes and other comparanda. 


15 Tt is here worth making the point that this identification of the statue as female on the basis of clear female attributes (breasts) 
adds to the probability that the statue found at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex (Draycott and Summers 2008, pp. 


10-21) represents a male. 
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Tower wall. The roof, presumably thatch, and the 
supporting posts of Room 3, which contained the 
sphinx base and sculpture, had completely burned, 
while mudbrick walling of the southwestern wall 
fell into the room before the tower wall face crum- 
bled. Perhaps the first pieces were broken off the 
statue when the roof and facade burned. Certainly, 
the degree of reddening of the front of the base is 
indicative of direct contact with burning timbers. 
Most of the statue may well have survived the initial 
destruction, only to be lost through decay and ero- 
sion in the following decades or centuries. In this 
preliminary account, description is restricted to a 
selection of the major preserved elements, which in 
some cases it has been possible to reassemble. There 
are very many small fragments, some smaller than 
a thumbnail, carved with scales or parts of scales. 
Circumstances, the poor condition of the stone, and 
want of resources precluded the recording of each 
tiny individual fragment, all of which have been 
kept. It is not clear at this stage in the processes of 
reassembly if the investment of time and energy that 
will be required to make further significant progress 
in join finding and restoration will be repaid. Cur- 
rent assessment is somewhat pessimistic. 


Surface Treatments 


No trace of paint or other coating could be found. 
If the bands of coarser bedding in the stone were 
originally as prominent as they now appear, some 
kind of application might have been expected. In 
the early sixth century, statuary carved from soft 
stone or “poros” from the Acropolis at Athens was 
often coated to cover flaws in the stone and to pro- 
vide an even surface for the application of paint.'?* 
However, the fine carving of this Kerkenes statue 
would not have lent itself to the overall application 
of any such coating. While no trace could be found 
for selective coating over areas where the coarser 
beds were exposed on the surface, such treatment 
cannot be entirely ruled out. As noted earlier, it is 
unclear whether the marked differences in the fine- 
ness of the stone apparent today were anywhere 
near as prominent when the statue was first carved. 
Absence of preserved paint is paralleled on the piec- 
es from the entrance to the Palatial Complex. That 





Ne Casson 1933. 


a 


8 Berndt-Ers6z 2006a; Grave, Kealhofer, and Marsh 2005. 
9 Schmidt 1953, pl. 35B. 


many areas of the stone surface appear to have been 
porous strengthens this negative evidence for paint. 

The carving of such exceptional detail would 
seem to preclude any idea that the sculpted image 
was intended to be clothed. The question of ad- 
ditional elements in materials other than stone is 
more difficult. One fragment, piece P, has a small 
dowel hole carefully drilled into it, the precise pur- 
pose of which is unclear (pl. 136c-d). 


The Limestone 


Careful selection of this very soft white stone by the 
sculptor requires comment. Its surface color and 
the texture of some of the finer portions bear some 
resemblance to ivory. Some of the techniques used 
to carve the stone may also resemble those used in 
carving ivory. However, this choice of soft limestone 
is surely a reflection of a tradition of wood carving 
rather than the sculpting of harder stones such as 
marble or local granite—a further indication of tra- 
ditions and influences from the west of Anatolia. At 
Gordion, not dissimilar soft stone, there termed “po- 
ros,” was used for protome sculptures and acroteria 
no later than the ninth century."”” In the Phrygian 
Highlands, architectural facades and other rock-cut 
monuments were generally hewn from soft rocks, 
although the granite stepped idols at the Phrygian 
side of Diimrek are one exception.''® By contrast, 
the great majority of reliefs and sculptures in the 
Neo-Hittite world of central Anatolia were carved 
from hard limestones, basalt, and similar rocks, as 
they had been in the second-millennium world of 
the Hittite Empire. 


The Fibulae 


Phrygian fibulae, or fibulae of “Phrygian type,” are 
common from at least as early as the ninth centu- 
ry, when they occur in number in the predestruc- 
tion levels at Gordion, to the later sixth century, 
when they are found, for instance, in the Phry- 
gian tumuli at Ankara and depicted being worn by 
the “Cappadocians” on the relief sculptures of the 
Apadana East Stairs at Persepolis.’ The three fibu- 
lae carved on piece C (pl. 121) are too poorly pre- 
served for their exact form to be discerned, but both 
their form and their size are similar to the example 


17 Sams 1989, but using the now-outdated low chronology for the destruction level at Gordion. 
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found at the Cappadocia Gate and generally to Mus- 
carella Type 12.'”° 

Whether these brooches were exclusively Phry- 
gian is not entirely clear. A fibula of this type is 
prominently sported by King Warpalawas on the 
ivriz relief, and other Neo-Hittite representations 
are known on tomb stelae from both Zincirli and 
Maras.’” On both grave stelae the fibulae are worn 
by women, either above the breasts, at Zincirli, or 
high on the waist, at Maras. Farther afield are tribute 
bearers at the palace of Sargon II (722-705 BC) at 
Khorsabad and the late sixth-century Cappadocians 
depicted at Persepolis mentioned above.'” No repre- 
sentations of goddesses in Phrygia or Ionia, usually 
identified with Kybele, wear brooches. 


Fragments with “Scales” 


The majority of the remaining fragments with pre- 
served worked surfaces are covered with feathers or 
scales made with a cutting compass.’”? Exactly what 
was depicted is very uncertain; substantial portions 
of legs and parts of the chests of one or two atten- 
dant animals seem to be the most likely candidates 
(pls. 126-136). 

The circles come in two sizes, the smallest, 
on the putative legs, having a diameter of around 
7 mm, while the largest, on the chest, are 12 mm. 
Each has a prominent compass hole and is cut with 
a wide bevel. The way in which they overlap, the 
lower ones being cut first, creates notable variation 
in both shape and orientation, with some rising to 
a sharp point while others have the point truncat- 
ed. Thus a full scale is a semicircle below an apex 
at the top of the circumference with curved sides. 
The arc of the smaller scales may be no more than a 
third of the circumference. In a few instances, where 
there are changes in plane that were difficult for the 
craftsman to cope with, all the initial edges were re- 
moved when adjacent semicircles were cut, leaving 





2 Muscarella 2007, p. 177. 


a 


122 


a 


“4 Examples can be found in Boardman 1998 and 2001. 


a 


man 2001, p. 279 fig. 308). 
% Boardman 1991, fig. 265. 
7 Hampe and Simon 1981, pp. 236, 254-55, and pl. 411. 


8 Hampe and Simon 1981, pp. 100, 113, and pl. 166 
29 


a 


irregular elements with as many as six concave sides. 
Because of the breadth of the beveled cutting, the 
final appearance of widely spaced “scales” is not so 
very dissimilar to the double lines sometimes used 
for similar depictions on vase paintings or incised 
on sculpture. Where the surface of the stone was 
fine-grained it was carefully smoothed. The question 
of what these compass-cut semicircles might rep- 
resent can now be addressed. In Archaic Greek art, 
from large- and small-scale sculpture, ivory carv- 
ing, vase painting, and metalwork, this same motif, 
both incised or painted with a compass and rendered 
freehand, can be used to depict scales on fish and 
beasts such as griffins and sphinxes.’** This simple 
device is also employed to depict scale armor, al- 
though rendering of this kind of armor is restricted 
to torsos and never shown covering limbs.” It can 
also be used to crudely represent lion manes, one 
striking example being a limestone waterspout from 
Olympus dated to the mid-seventh century.’”° In ad- 
dition, the same motif was commonly employed to 
depict feathers on sphinxes and griffins, not least on 
human-headed sphinx-like creatures. Two seventh- 
century examples are all that is necessary to demon- 
strate this point in advance of further mending and 
study of the sculpture under consideration. The first 
is a small ivory sphinx from Perachora near Corinth 
on which the “plumage is incised with a compass 
in the form of semicircles.”!*” The second example, 
in metalwork from Salamis on Cyprus, comprises 
cauldron attachments in the form of human-head- 
ed sphinx-like creatures sporting beards and copi- 
ous hair.'** A more distant parallel in both time and 
space is the colossal basalt sculpture of a griffin 
from Tell Halaf, ancient Guzana. On this sculpture 
in the round, feathers are depicted by double lines 
of semicircles engraved on the chest and leading 
edges of the folded wings, with flight feathers on 
the wings being portrayed differently.'”? The same 


1 Akurgal 1962: ivriz pl. 140 and color pl. on p. 141; Zincirli pl. 130 and pp. 138-39; Maras pl. 139 and p. 139. 
For Khorsabad, see Muscarella 2007, pp. 173-74, who argues that the fibulae became “polity-nationality identity markers.” 
3 Casson 1933, p. 69; Adam 1966, pp. 82-83; Barletta 2006, p. 116. 


5 For example, a late sixth-century Attic red figure cup by the Sosias Painter depicting Achilles and Patroklos from Vulci (Board- 


Cholidis and Martin 2002, fig. 47, in color. This mythical creature has sphinx-like curls of hair that extend down to the breast, 


while shorter locks of hair ending in curls flow down the back of the head. 
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device is used on relief sculptures from the same 
site. Finally, there is a sixth-century headless sphinx 
on an Attic stela in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, sculpted from hard limestone, with much more 
regular scales that are both pendent and with the 
arc uppermost.'?° 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SCULPTURE 
IN ROOM 3 


The sphinx base was positioned at 45 degrees to 
the corner in which it was placed. Thus it directly 
faced the center of the doors in the front facade of 
this rear section of the gate. There can be no doubt 
that the plinth and, more importantly, the elaborate 
white limestone sculpture that it supported were in- 
tended to make an indelible impression on anyone 
entering the city through the Cappadocia Gate. 

Any ceremony that may have been associated 
with this installation has left no discernible trace 
in the archaeological evidence. The pair of small, 
symmetrically placed “cup marks” have no obvious 
utilitarian purpose, their size and shape making it 
difficult to see ways they could have effectively sup- 
ported any kind of cover or how they might have 
held attributes or cultic paraphernalia. Thus it is 
tempting, but not necessarily correct, to think of 
them in relation to the pairs of similar cup marks, 
but always of two sizes, found in association with 
Imperial Hittite gates such as those found in front 
of each of the two protome reliefs at the Lion Gate 
in Hattusa. At the moment of the fire and collapse 
there were no objects of any sort on the floor of 
Room 3, but by this time the sculpture had been hid- 
den from general view by construction of the wall 
that transformed open space into a room. 

It cannot be doubted that the soft limestone and 
probably also the sandstone plinth would not have 
stood up well to the inclement weather at Kerkenes. 
It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that from the 
time of installation some kind of shelter or cover 
that kept off snow and rain, yet did not lessen visual 
impact, was provided. It would not have been prob- 
lematic to fix such a cover across the corner between 
the tower wall and the facade, and perhaps even to 
close it off all together at certain times, but no ves- 
tige of a cover was found. When the rather shoddy 





130 Richter 1944, figs. 46-49. 


wall was constructed to make Room 3, with a door 
inserted at its northwestern end, the original visual 
impact from the center of the front doors was ut- 
terly lost. Why a wall should have been constructed 
in this way is a complete mystery and, until such 
time as the subject of the statue is ascertained, a 
fruitless subject for speculation. The reasons must, 
however, have been cultic and political, not merely 
stemming from a desire to provide shelter. 

With regard to the plinth, the artistic skill in the 
careful depiction of the sphinxes is very impressive 
and must reflect the existence of a sculptural school. 
The existence of such a school does not surprise, giv- 
en the sculptural and architectural pieces discovered 
at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex 
and hinted at elsewhere at Kerkenes. If, as seems 
probable but is not proven, the plinth and sculpture 
were made within a few years of the foundation of 
the city, there would be evidence that skilled arti- 
sans were among the first colonists. Alternatively, 
if the sculpture was installed later, it might be evi- 
dence that the rulers of this flourishing city were 
able to attract Phrygian artists of the highest caliber 
to their court.'*? 

The crouching pose is unusual. Most representa- 
tions of sphinxes, as well as of griffins, lions, and the 
like, from the Neo-Hittite and Phrygian corpus are 
striding or standing. The couchant position of these 
sphinxes with the inner foreleg raised demonstrates 
that their role was to support the statue which was 
set into the plinth. A parallel may be seen in the 
crouching pose of lions supporting images of deities 
in the Neo-Hittite world at, for instance, Carchem- 
ish.’ In these earlier images, however, the beasts 
hold their heads low, in line with the back, whereas 
the sphinxes on our plinth have their heads raised in 
a more protective, less subdued, pose. 

Turning now to the statue, this would most 
probably have been made in a workshop, not carved 
in situ in the cramped corner where it was installed. 
The plinth, on the other hand, was carved in posi- 
tion. The quality of the workmanship, not only as 
seen in the carving of the animals but also in the 
flat and highly smoothed face of the stone between 
them, is in stark contrast to the rough tool-marked 
surfaces not only of the sides and back but also of 
the front beneath the animal’s legs. While none of 


131 The depiction of three fibulae is surely an indication that the sculptor was Phrygian. 
132 Hawkins 2000: KARKEMIS B33, MALATYA (Arslantepe) 7, and MALATYA (Arslantepe) 13. 
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these rough surfaces were immediately visible, it 
might appear to the modern mind that such discrep- 
ancy is indicative of a desire for haste. 

Finally, in considering what the sculpture rep- 
resented, some remarks must be addressed to the 
visual focus intended by the direction in which the 
sculpture faced and the subsequent walling off. The 
plinth and the statue it supported were installed so 
as to face directly toward the center of the double 
doorway in the front facade. When the wooden doors 
were fully open, it would hardly have been possible 
to enter the city without seeing the imposing imag- 
ery. The choice would seem to lie between ruler and 
deity. If the drape fastened with fibulae flows over a 
substantial breast, as seems highly likely, the figure 
would have been female, either a goddess or a queen. 
If it was a goddess, the style of dress is quite unlike 
the so-called Kybele statue from Bogazkéy, or indeed 
other Phrygian or Ionian sculptures, both large- and 
small-scale.'? On the other hand, accompaniment 
by a pair of beasts might not be inconsistent with 
a goddess. The association of a goddess with both 
lions and attendant sphinxes is most clearly seen at 
the Arslankaya monument in the Khonus valley near 
Afyon. It is therefore very tempting to identify this 
Kerkenes statue with the Phrygian Mother, Matar, 
accompanied by a pair of lions and supported by two 
female sphinxes. While this might be probable, it is 
far from certain. Should the figure have been a local 
goddess—protector of the city, for instance—the fib- 
ulae would have indicated her Phrygian credentials. 


CONSERVATION OF THE LIMESTONE 
STATUE 


Noél Siver 


The conservation of the statue was difficult due 
to the poor condition of the limestone. Most frag- 
ments were lacking sharp joining edges. Many frag- 
ments were soft and powdery. As join finding pro- 
ceeded, it became obvious that, when compared 
with the total number of fragments, there was an 
insufficient number of fragments with worked sur- 
faces. It also became apparent that worked surface 
fragments had split off from the core of the stat- 
ue, probably due initially to the heat of the fire 
and then subsequently to long-term exposure to 
water. It was only possible to reconstruct isolated 





133 See Draycott’s discussion in Draycott and Summers 2008. 


portions of the statue. Conservation consisted of 
washing the fragments with tap water and a soft 
brush, join finding, consolidation of joining edges 
with a 15% solution of Paraloid B-72 acrylic resin 
in 95% acetone : 5% ethanol, and mending of join- 
ing fragments using a 50% solution of Paraloid B-72 
acrylic resin in 95% acetone : 5% ethanol. 


THE SEMI-ICONIC IDOL 
AND ITS STEP 


The stone is a distinctive dacitic tuff from local but 
as yet unlocated Eocene deposits.'™ This tuff is white 
when freshly cut, but fire damage has turned the 
head fragments a very pale pink, while much of the 
surface of the torso and step has brownish staining 
as a result of burial. 


SEMI-ICONIC IDOL 


Site Inventory Number: Ko7.223 
Plates: 138-139 
Identification Number: 03TR13U08stnol 


03dpjv6173, O5dpnkoi6, 
10dpkci715 


Photographs: 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1685 











34 Definitive identification was made by geologist Nuretdin Kaymakc. 
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Description: 

The idol is now largely complete, with only por- 
tions of the head missing. There is no doubt about 
its original semi-iconic form. The entire front and 
the sides of the torso are smoothed, as are both ends 
of the bolster-like curls of hair on the shoulders. 
In raking light it is just possible to see the angled 
marks of a fine-pointed tool on the face. There is 
no trace of paint. The back of the idol is very rude 
and uneven, while the rounded back of the head was 
roughly shaped, with no attempt made to smooth 
the surface. Thus when viewed from the right 
side—that is, the only side that would have been 
visible because the left was adjacent to the tower 
wall—the sides of the torso and the bolster-like 
curls are seen, while the side to the head is uneven 
and rounded. The left side is treated in exactly the 
same way, demonstrating that the carving of the 
stela was completed before it was set in position. 
The rectangular torso is 47 cm in height and 54 cm 
wide, surmounted by a circular head approximately 
45 cm in diameter. Arms are represented by raised 
borders 12.5 cm wide on the same plane as the 10 cm 
high raised band along the bottom. The body and 
head are on a second plane, the depth of relief being 
8 mm. The triangular space above the shoulder and 
the front end of the bolster-like curls are, at 1.8 cm, 
more deeply recessed. The bolsters are half-round, 
with a diameter of 6.5 cm at the ends and 5.5 at the 
center. There is no raised rib around the center of 
the bolster. 


The Top Step 


Site Inventory Number: K0o7.224 
Plate: 140a 
Identification Number: O4TR1ZU08stno2 


03dpjv6173, O5dpnko116, 
10dpkci715, 04dpcsi1718 


Photographs: 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1685 





35 Draycott and Summers 2008, pls. 63a and 64a. 
136 | thank Susanne Berndt for this observation. 
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Description: 

The rectangular and recessed topmost step, 
in contrast to the idol itself, was neatly cut from 
white tuff, although the corners are not at 90 de- 
grees and the front is slightly wider than the back 
(pl. 140a). At the front left corner of the recess is 
an inclined V-shaped groove. It is thought that this 
was made for a purpose, because a similar cut can 
be seen on one side of the “bolster slab” found in 
the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex 
at Kerkenes.'* This special treatment of the top step 
is paralleled in the Phrygian Highlands, where the 
topmost step of stepped monuments is often larger 
and more carefully cut than those below.’** It mea- 
sures 73 x 42 cm, varying in height from 17 to 19 cm. 
Cut into the back side of the top is a shallow recess, 
1.5 cm in depth, measuring 54.0 x 10.5 cm. While the 
stela fitted snugly into this recess, the back would 
have overhung by some 5.5 cm. 


Discussion: 

Rock-cut stepped monuments with semi-iconic 
idols in anthropomorphic form are well known in 
the Phrygian Highlands. Similar idols are not un- 
common at Phrygian sites to the east of the High- 
lands, including Gordion and, east of the Kizilirmak, 
Bogazkéy.'®’ They are usually cut from soft volcanic 
stone, like this Kerkenes example, but the numerous 
examples at Diimrek are granite. Images of such idols 
are also cut into rock faces in the Highlands and, 
as described in the next chapter, into soft stones at 
the front of the Cappadocia Gate. The Kerkenes ex- 
ample is unique in being set up on a built flight of 


37 Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, 2007; for Bogazkéy, see Bittel 1970, p. 150; for Gordion, see Roller 2012b. G. Summers 2006c contains further 
references, while the most recent general discussion is Roller 2012a. 
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steps rather than one cut from the living rock. It is 
also unique in being set up within a structure, here a 
city gate, rather than in what were apparently open 
spaces. The orientation is that of the North Tower 
and the perpendicular front fagade, which form the 
corner in which the stepped monument was built. 
Unlike the sphinx base and statue in the rear of 
the gate, the stepped monument and idol were not 
turned to face the entrance passage. Given the con- 
fines of the gate court, surrounded by high walls, it 
must also be the case that celestial bodies, includ- 
ing both the sun and the moon, would rarely if ever 
have shed direct light on the face of the idol. It is 
certain that this idol was not associated with solar 
events, nor indeed can it have had any astronomical 
associations. 

As described in chapter 3, the gate seems to have 
been kept clean at all times. Thus if offerings were 
placed on the steps, which is perhaps the most likely 
explanation of their function, no remnants of any 
kind could be found. Facing toward the outside, the 
idol was clearly positioned to deal with entrants to 
the city, human or otherwise, rather than departees. 
It is therefore not unlikely that its prime function 
was guardianship. As to what is represented, there 
is no clue except that, if the statue in the back of the 
gate was indeed a female deity, perhaps Kybele, this 
idol was presumably a cultic representation of lower 
status. In this regard, it is worth remembering that 
statuary in human form and semi-iconic idols were 
found together at the Monumental Entrance to the 
Palatial Complex. As discussed in chapter 3, it is not 
unlikely that there was some kind of shelter over the 
idol, presumably a double-pitched roof, and it is not 
impossible that there were doors. If this were the 
case, it would be a further, perhaps major, difference 
between this stepped monument and idol and those 
at, for instance, Midas City and Diimrek. 


CONSERVATION OF THE SEMI-ICONIC 
IDOL AND ITS STEP 


Noél Siver 


Preliminary conservation of the body of the idol 
and of its step was carried out in 2004. This con- 
sisted in cleaning the fragments in tap water, join 
finding, and mending joining fragments using a 50% 
solution of Paraloid B-72 acrylic resin in 95% ace- 
tone : 5% ethanol. Once the newly found portion of 
the head had been joined on in 2006, it was decided 
to add three detachable “feet” to the uneven lower 


surface of the step in order to create a more stable 
base for the stela. A coating of Paraloid B-72 acrylic 
resin in acetone : ethanol was brushed onto the sur- 
face of the areas where the feet were to be attached. 
Once that had dried, the feet were made in situ us- 
ing Interior Polyfilla patching plaster (calcium sul- 
phate, hemihydrate) alternated with layers of plas- 
ter bandage. Each foot measured ca. 5 x 10 cm and 
was ca. 1.5 cm in height. In 2010 the idol and step 
were prepared for display in the Yozgat Museum. 
Conservator Alison Whyte assisted in the conserva- 
tion, while exhibits preparator Erik Lindahl made a 
wooden base. The step was fully restored in the ex- 
cavation depot. Larger voids that had appeared due 
to the crumbly nature of the stone were filled with 
lightweight glass microballoons mixed with a solu- 
tion of Paraloid B-72 in acetone : ethanol. Smaller 
voids were filled with Interior Polyfilla. The surfaces 
of the gapfills were inpainted using acrylic paints. 
Final restoration of the idol was begun in the excava- 
tion depot and completed where the piece was to be 
displayed in the Yozgat Museum. For the head por- 
tion of the idol, it was decided to make detachable 
gapfills in case more fragments of the head of the 
stela are found. These gapfills were created using 
Interior Polyfilla. Again the surfaces of the gapfills 
were inpainted using acrylic paints. 


A POSSIBLE SECOND IDOL 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 140b 
Identification Number: | 07SURFUoostno1 
Photograph: lidpkc3002 





Description: 


In 2007 a large piece of white tuff with a delib- 
erately rounded top was being used as a convenient 
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seat by a shepherd boy in the animal enclosures to 
the northeast of the gate. It is not known where this 
stone came from, but there is a strong possibility 
that it was recovered from the same animal pen walls 
as the head fragments of the stela on the stepped 
monument. Maximum dimensions: 60 x 33 cm; maxi- 
mum thickness 12 cm. 


Discussion: 

The form of this stela (if such it is) would have 
been different, the size of the arc suggesting a sim- 
ple rounded top of a type also depicted in the graf- 
fiti described in the following section. If both the 
identification of this stone as a stela fragment and 
its original location in the gate court are correct, 
the fragment would be evidence for the existence of 
more than one stela. 


THE ANICONIC GRANITE STELA 


Site Inventory Number: 11.278 
Plate: 141 
Identification Number: 09TR22U17stno1 


o9dpcpo702, O9dpcpo712, 
o9dpcpo710, 10dpkciéi0, 
10dpkc1616 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 


Photographs: 


[taken to the Yozgat Museum] 
Description: 

A largely natural rectangular block, but the back 
shows signs of trimming and there are areas of peck- 
ing, presumably with an iron hammer, on other sur- 
faces. It is likely that a fragment broke off the top on 
the passage side (pl. 141a, d) when the wall face fell 
in the course of the fire. The gently rounded top of 
the stela has been smoothed to a polish by passing 
hands. Height 1.17 m. 

The stone was set upright into the court pave- 
ment against the southeastern face of the Middle 
Tower at the corner with the entrance passage, as 
described in chapter 3. The back of the stela was 
flush with the tower wall face and was held in posi- 
tion by packing stones that were raised well above 
the pavement surface (pl. 141a-c). These packing 
stones were covered by striated, clean, clayey silt 
before the burning and collapse of the gate. 





38 See for the moment Draycott and Summers 2008, pls. 4 and 7b. 


Discussion: 

Set up against the 
inner face of the Middle 
Tower at the corner with 
the entrance passage, 
this stela would not have 
been immediately obvi- 
ous on entry through the 
gate. Both the position 
and the way in which 
the top has been pol- 
ished by passing hands 
perhaps suggests that it 
was touched more often 
by people leaving rather 
than entering. No great 
care was taken in setting 
up the stela in the pav- 
ing; one or two paving 
stones were extracted 
to make a shallow hole 
for the stela, and others 
were removed from the 
pavement behind to use 
for packing. The packing 
stones were very promi- 
nent, as was necessary 
given that the bottom of the stela was not lower 
than the base of the paving. Such casual workman- 
ship is typical of later adaptations to the gate. 

Representations of similar aniconic stela may 
now be recognized in the graffiti at the front of 
the entrance passage, as described in the following 
chapter. Another aniconic stela, somewhat smaller 
and of different proportions, this time with a square 
depression in front that was presumably associated 
with offerings of some kind, was found at the Mon- 
umental Entrance to the Palatial Complex.'** This 
stela, which does not have the same sheen on the 
top, would also seem to have been intended for ven- 
eration on departure rather than entry. 

It is probable that neither this stela set up at 
the Cappadocia Gate nor the one installed at the 
Monumental Entrance would have been recognized 
for what there were had they not been discovered in 
situ. Even with the knowledge that such stela were 
set up, it is probably impossible to recognize such 
stones among collapsed material unless there was 
smoothing or polishing. 
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CHAPTER 6 


BLOCKS WITH GRAFFITI 


SUSANN 


INTRODUCTION 
T wo stone blocks in the Cappadocia Gate have 


incised drawings or graffiti. These stones, 

incorporated at the corner where the glacis 
wall met the entrance passage, are of soft sandstone, 
while all the other stones of the gate and glacis ex- 
cept the uppermost embellishments on the front 
towers are of granite (see pls. 61, 142). Probably due 
to both the soft nature of the sandstone and the con- 
venient location, both blocks received various graf- 
fiti in several hands. 


THE STONE 


Both blocks are of a pale brown, slightly reddish, 
fine-grained sandstone from Eocene deposits. The 
stones contain fossil burrows of marine molluscs and 
very occasional rounded pebbles, up to 1 cm in diam- 
eter but usually smaller, which have sometimes left 
voids on cut surfaces. The stone seems to be of the 
same kind as that fallen from the uppermost course 
on the front of the Middle and South Towers of the 
gate structure. 


LOCATION 


The two blocks, one on top of the other, were built 
into the southeastern corner of the entrance pas- 
sage at a height of 1.2-1.8 m above the ground (pl. 
142). The two blocks were part of the second course 
of the glacis and located in a rather awkward corner 
where the inclined glacis face met the vertical side 
of the entrance passage. This may have been the last 
section of the glacis to have been built, and it was 








BERNDT 











therefore more difficult to fit and cut the stones re- 
quired for the corner. This is probably the reason 
why sandstone was chosen for these two blocks: be- 
cause it is so much easier to trim. The uppermost 
stone was found to have slid forward and had broken 
into two pieces. Much of the original surface of the 
lower stone had flaked off. 

The inner face of the walls of the city gate, and 
plausibly also the glacis face, were initially plastered 
with mud. The different types of stone would there- 
fore only have been visible once the mud plaster had 
washed off. There is therefore no reason to assume 
that the two sandstone blocks were incorporated 
into the wall for the specific purpose of being used 
for graffiti or incised drawings. 


THE BLOCKS 
THE UPPER BLOCK 
Site Inventory Number: Ko7.223 
Plate: 142-145 
Identification Number: —99CAPPUoostno1 


Photographs: 08dpkc1002-1007 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 
[taken to the Yozgat Museum] 


Description: 
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The upper block was found broken into two 
parts. The breakage must have occurred in antiquity, 
but after the graffiti were incised, because the lines 
continue on either side of the break. This stone is 
roughly rectangular but has one slanting side, which 
is the glacis face. The stone was a corner block fac- 
ing southwest toward the passage and southeast 
on the glacis face. Only the side facing the passage 
had incised figures (pl. 143). This surface is finely 
smoothed and measures 52.0 cm in length and 22.5 
cm in height; the maximum height of the stone is 
33.5 cm. The only missing parts of the face are at the 
upper left corner and along the break in the stone 
where both lower and upper portions are missing. 
The surface of the left part of the stone is in good 
condition, while that of the right portion is less well 
preserved. It is probable that the entire surface was 
once covered with inscribed figures. The figures are 
often superimposed one on top of another. The gla- 
cis face of the stone measures 42.0 cm in width and 
22.5 cm in height. The surface of this glacis face is 
almost entirely missing, with only a small patch of 
the surface preserved on which trimming marks are 
visible, but no inscribed figures (pl. 144a). This side 
of the block in the glacis face was probably never 
drawn on because the glacis is sloping and the po- 
sition of the stone at 1.3-1.9 m of vertical height 
above the base of the sloping glacis would have made 
it highly uncomfortable to inscribe. The upper or 
top face, which was of course hidden from view by 
the stone above, is finely trimmed and has at one 
corner two deeply incised parallel lines that are al- 
most perpendicular to the edge of the stone on the 
passage side (pl. 145a). The preserved length of the 
outermost line is 4.3 cm, while the extant length of 
the innermost line is 7.5 cm. The surrounding sur- 
face is not entirely preserved. The lines are set 3.4 
cm apart, both are 2.0-3.0 mm wide and 1.0-1.5 mm 
deep. The lines are possibly masons’ marks, although 
they do not parallel any other masons’ marks known 


from Kerkenes. The underside of the block was 
roughly trimmed, apart from the edge adjacent to 
the passage that was more finely finished (pl. 145b). 
There appear to have been two tools used for the 
trimming, one adze-like with a 1 cm wide blade and 
another pointed tool for finer trimming. The edges 
of the end (northwestern) were neatly finished (pl. 
144c), while the center was slightly hollowed out 
with a pointed tool to accommodate the adjacent 
granite stone. The inner side (northeastern) face was 
roughly trimmed (pl. 144b) and has not been record- 
ed in detail because of the difficulty of turning the 
stone and the risk of damage to the face bearing the 
graffiti. 


THE LOWER BLOCK 


Site Inventory Number: KO7.226 
Plates: 142, 146-148 
Identification Number: —99CAPPUoostno2 


Photographs: o08dpkc1008-1011 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 
[taken to the Yozgat Museum] 





Description: 

The lower block is roughly triangular in shape, 
with six faces. The face in the entrance passage mea- 
sures 56 cm wide, and the side in the glacis face is 
34 cm wide, while the opposite end hidden inside the 
walling is 36 cm wide. The height is 40 cm. The two 
exposed faces carry graffiti. On the passage side, the 
surface is preserved in two areas (pl. 146), at the left 
side and at the lower right corner, the latter mea- 
suring 22 cm in height and 30 cm in length. There 
are in addition small patches of damage within the 
preserved portions. The undulating surface has been 
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smoothed and there are no toolmarks visible. Two 
natural hemispherical voids occur close to the left 
edge, as well as patches of black mineral staining 
on the surface. Both preserved patches have been 
incised. The surface of the glacis face is largely 
missing, with only approximately one-third being 
preserved (pl. 147). The glacis face measures 36 cm 
in width and 50 cm in height, while the preserved 
surface is 25 cm in width and ca. 20 cm in height. 
The gently undulating surface has been smoothed 
by rubbing or abrading. There are natural holes and 
pits in the surface, but no visible toolmarks. The sur- 
face bears some faint inscribed lines. The left side of 
the stone has a more or less vertical face, while the 
upper face is slanting and adjoins the upper block 
(pl. 142b). The left face and the upper face form an 
angle of ca. 135 degrees. Both surfaces have been 
roughly flattened with a narrow-bladed adze-like 
tool, the width of the blade being in excess of 0.5 cm. 
The inner face of the stone is uneven where the pro- 
truding areas have been very roughly trimmed, but 
trimming was slightly more careful along the edges 
(pl. 148a). Trimming marks indicate the use of a tool 
with a narrow blade. The underside of the stone was 
roughly hollowed out, rather like a shallow double- 
barrel vault, so as to fit the course of granite stones 
below (pl. 148b). The approximate width of each hol- 
low is 26 cm, and their depth 3.5 cm. Employment of 
the same adze-like tool used for the left and upper 
sides has left deep gouges in the concave cuttings. 


THE INCISED FIGURES 


These two blocks are the only stones in the Cappa- 
docia Gate that carry any kind of inscribed figures, 
probably because they were the only sandstone 
blocks that were accessible from the ground, all the 
others being granite. The sandstone is soft enough 
to be inscribed without any difficulties and becomes 
even softer when wet. Each block was trimmed be- 
fore the graffiti were incised. Traces of trimming 
are still visible and sometimes blend together with 
the doodles. In many cases it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether visible lines belong to trimming or 
to a poorly preserved graffito, or might be traces 
of handling, etc. The practice of superimposing one 
figure on top of another has further contributed to 
the difficulties of interpretation. It is not always cer- 
tain, therefore, whether a visible line was deliber- 
ately made and intended to form part of a particular 


figure or was incidental. It is nevertheless obvious 
that many figures were intentional graffiti. 

Descriptions in the text below that refer to right 
and left are from the viewer’s point of view. 


GRAFFITI ON THE UPPER BLOCK 


The best-preserved figures are found on the left 
portion of the passage face, while the surface of the 
right part is more eroded (fig. 1). 


Upper Register of the Left Part 


a Inthe upper left corner there are several rather 
faint but clearly intentional lines. Two lines form 
a cross and, slightly off their crossing point, a 
vertical line ends just above a semicircular line; 
above the cross is a horizontal line. The semicir- 
cular line may be the top of a stela, in which case 
the figure would parallel others on this stone (see 
figures b, d,j, k, and 0, below). Some vertical lines 
visible below could possibly represent the lower 
part of the stela. Whether the semicircular line 
and the straight lines were intended to form part 
of one and the same figure is uncertain. The lines 
have, however, the same thickness and depth and 
may have been drawn by the same hand. 


b Approximately 1 cm to the right of figure a is 
another semicircular line that may similarly have 
been intended to represent the top of a stela or 
the head of an idol. 


c Superimposed on this figure is what appears to 
be a five-pointed star of the type drawn in one 
continuous action, but the inscriber was possi- 
bly inexperienced, because the drawing was cor- 
rected. 


d Between figure c and figure e, and partly super- 
imposed on by both figures, is a rectangle. The 
two curved lines in the middle of the upper part 
of this rectangle might indicate a partly pre- 
served head. 


e To the right of figure d, and partially overlapping 
it, is yet another figure, composed of a semicir- 
cular line and, below, two straight lines drawn at 
90 degrees to one another. It is possible that the 
semicircular line was intended to imitate either 
the top of a stela or the head of an idol. It is also 
possible that the drawing of the lower corner was 
intended to represent the trunk of the idol, al- 
though the two parts do not join. 


f Immediately to the right of figure e is a fairly 
large idol measuring 13.4 cm in height and 5.4 
cm in width. This idol has an elongated trunk 
and a rectangular head with a rounded top. An 
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FIGURE 1. Upper graffiti block with recognizable individual figures indicated by letters 


(drawing by Susanne Berndt) 


almost vertical line extends from the top of the 
right shoulder halfway down the trunk. Imposed 
over the top of the right half of this idol is an- 
other, considerably larger idol, g. The vertical 
line forming the right side of the trunk of idol 
figure f also serves to mark a dividing line along 
the trunk of idol figure g. 


The largest idol among these graffiti is partly 
superimposed on figure f. This idol measures 
16.1 cm in height and 9.7 cm in width. The trunk 
is rectangular and the head oval shaped. There is 
a rather deep line running from the right shoul- 
der down to the bottom line of the trunk that is 
paralleled on the other side of the trunk by a line 
that also functions as the right side of the trunk 
of the figure f idol. 


Middle Register of the Left Part 


h, i There are two deeply carved idols positioned 


next to one another. These two idols are carved 
considerably deeper than any other image and, 
consequently, stand out from the rest. They are 
of almost identical size and appear to have been 
incised by the same hand. Figure h (the idol on 
the left) is situated below the five-pointed star 
(figure c) and measures 9.3 cm in height and 
5.1 cm in width. The head is slightly greater than 
a semicircle, while the trunk is rectangular with 
some parts not preserved at the bottom. Outlines 
of the head continue ca. 1 cm below the shoul- 
der lines on each side. The other idol (figure i) 
is incised ca. 2 cm to the right of figure h and 


measures 9.3 cm in height and 5.4 cm in width. 
The trunk is likewise rectangular, but the head 
is slightly more oblong. The outline of the left 
side of the head continues for 1 cm below the 
shoulder. 


Figure j is situated 5.5 cm to the right of figure i 
and resembles a stela with a curved top. The 
upper part of this figure is superimposed on the 
lower part of the large idol (figure g). The lower 
part of this stela is missing, as the surface is bro- 
ken away here. The outline is deeply cut, ca. 1 
mm, as is the upward-pointing “arrow” in the 
upper half of the stela. Below the arrow are two 
thin parallel lines. Both the arrow and the paral- 
lel lines may not be part of the stela. 


Bottom Register of the Left Part 


Below the two deeply incised idols (figures h and 
i) are several inscribed lines superimposed on one 
another, and below figure h there are some deep cut- 
tings that have partly destroyed the bottom line of 
the trunk of figure h. These coarsely cut lines are 
probably not graffiti but may be working marks or 
the result of accidental damage. Farther to the right, 
below figure i, there are possible indications of two 
idols or stelae. 


Immediately below and between figures h and i 
is figure k, which resembles a stela with a curved 
top. This figure has two straight vertical lines 
linked by a semicircular line. The curved lines 
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seen in the center of this figure may not be part 
of it, because one line continues outside the 
trunk on the right side. These curved lines do, 
however, give the impression of a head with neck 
and shoulders. 


{ Approximately 3.5 cm farther to the right is a 
rectangle formed by three deeply incised lines on 
the bottom and the sides and a fainter horizontal 
line at the top. Above this rectangle, best seen 
while viewing it from either side, are two very 
faint, parallel, semicircular lines. In the center of 
these arcs there is a small dot that is probably a 
mark made by a compass. The outer curved line 
certainly appears to have been drawn with the 
help of a compass. This figure may have repre- 
sented an idol. 


Below these two figures, along the lower edge of the 
stone, there are several quite sharp vertical lines 
that are more or less parallel to one another. These 
marks bear some resemblance to letters, although 
there is no recognizable alphabetic character.’*” 
Since these lines are at the bottom of the stone, it 
is possible that they stem from tests made by the 
inscriber to check the tool. 


Right Part of the Upper Block 


The surface of the right part of the stone is less well 
preserved. Several lines appear to have been caused 
by damage rather than being deliberately incised. 
There are, however, several rather faint lines that 
are incised, and there is one image that could pos- 
sibly represent an idol or stela (figure m), almost at 
the same level as the upper register on the left part 
of the stone. This figure has two partially preserved, 
vertical, parallel lines. The upper part of the line on 
the right begins to curve at the upper end; it may 
have continued but is now lost. 


GRAFFITI ON THE LOWER BLOCK 


The lower block has preserved graffiti on both the 
entrance passage face (fig. 2) and the glacis face 


(fig. 3). 


The Entrance Passage Face 


The surfaces of both the left end and the lower right 
half of the face in the passage wall are preserved. 
Two deeply cut lines at the left end, measuring 
10.0 cm and 4.8 cm, respectively, are probably not 





FIGURE 2. Lower graffiti block entrance passage face with recognizable individual figures indicated by 


letters (drawing by Susanne Berndt) 





89 Contra G. Summers 2006c, p. 652. 
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graffiti. The surface of the lower right corner has 
suffered damage, there being only patches where it 
is not now lost. This area has many primarily vertical 
incised lines, several of which probably once formed 
parts of images that have now become unintelligible. 


n_ Figure n, at the lower left corner, is the one rather 
easily recognizable idol. The trunk is rectangular 
and preserved except for the lower left portion 
where the surface has broken away. The trunk 
measures 3.2 cm in width and 5.0 cm in height. 
The head is rather elongated, with a height of 
2.7 cm and a width of 2.5 cm. It is positioned 
slightly off center, toward the left shoulder. 


Above this idol and to the left (the upper left 
preserved corner of the surface), there are several 
very faint incised lines, mainly more or less vertical, 
that resemble lettering, although it is not possible 
to identify any actual incised alphabetic character. 
Along the upper half of the preserved surface area 
are several incised lines that appear to be in pairs, 
since in several cases two vertical lines are paral- 
lel to one another. Perhaps these vertical lines are 
remains of idols or stelae, although other intended 
images cannot be excluded. 


o One such possible stela is figure 0, which is made 
up of two long parallel vertical lines that have 
between them at the top a horizontal semicir- 
cular line resembling the curved upper part of a 
stela; the bottom is formed by two closely spaced 
parallel lines. 


p Inthe lower right corner of the preserved sur- 
face area, there is a possible idol with an almost 


el 
0 10cm 





FIGURE 3. Lower graffiti block glacis face with recognizable 
individual figures indicated by letters (drawing by Susanne 
Berndt) 


circular head on top of a rather elongated trunk. 
The “trunk,” which lacks a bottom line, is incised 
with sharper lines than the head, as is also the 
case with figures f and I. This is probably due to 
the fact that it’s easier to make a straight line 
thin and sharp, while curved lines tend to be 
wider and less sharp. However, we may consider 
the possibility that these two parallel lines were 
trimming marks, because above them, with the 
same orientation but closer to the edge, is a third 
line that appears to be a trimming mark. 


The Glacis Face 


The surface of the glacis face is in general rather 
worn, with only the lower third partially preserved. 
This face of the stone was incised with faint, rather 
thin lines extant on the preserved surface (fig. 3). 
At the bottom on the left side are some quite 
deep, more or less parallel incised lines between 
1 and 2 cm in preserved length. These may have 
continued farther below, where the surface is now 
missing. In addition, there are several straight lines 
close to the left edge of the block, one of them being 
rather deep. Yet more preserved lines occur on the 
left part of the stone, but here the surface is unfor- 
tunately less well preserved and large pieces of the 


surface have flaked off. 


q Approximately at the center at the upper part is 
a figure composed of several lines that appear to 
be radiating from a central point. Unfortunate- 
ly, the center, where the radiating lines would 
have joined, is now destroyed. The surface below 
is also not preserved, except for a short verti- 
cal line. The radiating lines appear to have been 
made in pairs, each resembling a wing, and the 
area between two radiating lines, that is, the 
“wing,” appears to have been divided into se- 
ries of small units organized in double rows. The 
upper vertical wing is best preserved, but the 
surface is broken at its upper part, and it can- 
not be determined whether it continued or not. 
The upper vertical “wing” measures ca. 1.5 cm in 
preserved length and 0.5 cm in width at the lower 
part and 0.8 cm at the top. All these incised lines 
are very faint and the surface is partially miss- 
ing, making it extremely difficult to identify the 
motif. 


r Below figure q and farther to the right is another 
figure. There is a circle, 0.4 cm in diameter, with 
possible radiating straight lines. Some of these 
lines appear to dissect the circle. 
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INTERPRETATION 


These incised figures are best described as graffiti or 
doodles. As noted above, these two sandstone blocks 
could not have been incorporated into the walling 
for the purpose of being used as notice boards, be- 
cause the walls of the city gate chamber and en- 
trance passage were provided with two coats of mud 
plaster. Apparently the mud plaster in the lower end 
of the entrance passage and the glacis wall was not 
maintained, because the two sandstone blocks at the 
corner of the glacis were later used for the graffiti. 
The mud plaster probably washed off in a rather 
short time, perhaps after a few seasons. Theoreti- 
cally, the graffiti could have been incised before the 
mud plaster was applied or before a new layer was 
applied. However, that is perhaps unlikely, since the 
majority of figures are more or less imposed one on 
top of another—a good indication that they were 
made by different hands, very probably at different 
times. The vertical wall face in the entrance passage 
was easier and more comfortable to access. It is here 
that those images carved with more care, especially 
figures h and i, are found. The height of the blocks, 
1,2-1.8 m above the ground, is an indication that the 
drawings were made by teenagers or adults, or at 
least not by small children. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE IMAGES 


The majority of recognizable figures are depictions 
of idols or aniconic stelae. In addition, there is one 
possible five-pointed star, figure c, and the unidenti- 
fiable figure q. There are several lines that resemble 
lettering, although no recognizable letter can be 
identified with certainty. It is plausible that all the 
graffiti are pictorial. 

The figures that can certainly be identified as 
idols are f, g, h, i, n, and plausibly d, I, and p (fig. 4). A 
stela with a rounded top is probably represented in 
figure j and perhaps also in figures o and k. Several 
figures, such as a, b, e, and m, appear not to be com- 
plete because they either were left unfinished or are 
incompletely preserved. It is possible that these, too, 





“0 Berndt-Erséz 2006b, pp. 159-66, with further references. 


should be interpreted as depicting partly preserved 
or unfinished idols or stelae. 

An idol is a simplified image of the human body 
where only the head and trunk are depicted. Else- 
where in this volume they are described as being 
semi-iconic. The incised images discussed here are 
rough sketches of an already simplified model. They 
lack any kind of adornments, such as hair locks, with 
which idols are sometimes provided. The only kind 
of nonessential additions on the graffiti of idols can 
be seen on figures f, g, h, and i, which have addition- 
al vertical lines of various lengths extending from 
the shoulders downward. Figure g, the largest idol, 
has on each side a vertical line extending from the 
shoulder line down the entire length of the trunk, 
while the other three idols have shorter vertical 
lines extending from one or both shoulders. Idols are 
known from many Phrygian settlements and occur 
in various forms. It is generally agreed that Phrygian 
idols depict deities, but the identity of the deity or 
deities is more uncertain.'° 

Located in the one excavated city gate at 
Kerkenes, the Cappadocia Gate, were both an ani- 
conic stela and a semi-iconic idol above a series of 
steps. The stela was located right at the northwest- 
ern corner of the Middle Tower, where the entrance 
passage opened into a courtyard (pls. 20b, 21b, 26, 
61, 141). Diagonally across the courtyard, next to the 
North Tower, was the idol, situated on top of a built 
stepped monument. The idol was facing southeast 
and visible to visitors once they had entered the 
courtyard (pls. 138-140a). The presence of both the 
built step monument and the stela are good indi- 
cators that the area also functioned as a shrine, or 
at least that some religious ceremonies took place 
there. Parallels are known from several other Phry- 
gian city gates that housed various types of cult 
monuments.™? 

The graffiti appear to be intended as images of 
the idol and stela located in the very same city gate. 
The idol on top of the stepped monument had on 
each shoulder a small bolster, and the middle verti- 
cal part of the trunk was slightly recessed. The bol- 
sters are not replicated in the graffiti, but the re- 
cessed trunk is imitated on the largest idol, g, by two 


M41 Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, pp. 148-52. For examples, see the rock-cut image of Matar next to the entrance of Delikli Tas (Berndt-Erséz 
2006b, no. 12); the idol next to the entrance at Kirkinler (Berndt-Ers6z 2006, p. 49 n. 146, p. 51; H. Sivas and T. Sivas 2003, p. 9, pl. 12.2; 
2004, p. 158, figs. 11-12); step monuments next to the entrances of Midas City, Findik, and Nalli Kaya (Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, nos. 68, 
51, 48); a niche next to the entrance of Pismis Kale (Haspels 1971, p. 42, figs. 69 and 496 no. 1) and the statue of the Mother Goddess 


in the city gate of Bogazkéy (Bittel 1963). 
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vertical lines (cf. pls. 138-139 and fig. 4g). It is also 
plausible that the vertical lines of various length 
that extend from the shoulder of figures f, h, and i 
meant to indicate the recessed trunk. We may there- 
fore suggest that the incised drawings are not of any 
idol or stela, but rather that they were intended to 
be images of the idol and stela that were actually set 
up in the Cappadocia Gate. 


PARALLELS IN OTHER 
PHRYGIAN CONTEXTS 


Graffiti or incised casual drawings are known from 
a few other Phrygian contexts. From Gordion we 
have incised drawings from the exterior walls of 
Megaron 2, as well as a few from the Citadel Gate- 
way, all dating to the Early Phrygian period (before 
ca. 800 BC).\4? Known graffiti from the gate comprise 
one graffito that had a location similar to the graf- 
fiti at Kerkenes, being incised on a stone facing the 
entrance passage.'? It consisted merely of straight 
and zigzag lines. The other graffiti at the Gordion 
gate were located ona single stone in the courtyard 
room; they depict animals, among other things.'** 
None of these Gordion graffiti, however, depict an 
idol or stela. The graffiti on Megaron 2 were located 
on the exterior walls. It has been suggested that this 
building was a temple, or at least that religious ac- 
tivities were carried out there.'*° There is a great 
variety of motifs, but at least some of them may be 
connected with the building itself. Among these 
motifs are a few images of house facades crowned 
with an akroterion, which may have been intended 
as images of Megaron 2.“° None of these images can 
definitely be identified as a stela or idol, although 
one image may be interpreted as the semicircular 
disc above a stepped monument, that is, as an idol; 
however, other interpretations are also possible.'*” 
In addition, there are several curved lines, similar to 





“2 Roller 2009, cat. nos. 104 and 105 are from the Gateway. 
“3 Roller 2009, cat. no. 105. 
M4 Roller 2009, cat. no. 104; S. Berndt 2015, p. 105, fig. 5. 


those at Kerkenes.'** There are several five-pointed 
stars among the Gordion doodles,'*? which may have 
a parallel with figure c at Kerkenes. The parallels 
with Gordion lie not so much in the specific motifs 
but more in the location (city gate), method (im- 
posed on each other), and choice of motif (imitating 
the building/shrine or cult monument it was con- 
nected with). The difference in motifs may be par- 
tially explained by the considerable time gap, ca. 250 
years, between those at Gordion (ninth century Bc) 
and those at Kerkenes (late seventh or first half of 
sixth century BC). 

From Midas City we have another type of graf- 
fito that was also connected with a shrine. This 
graffito is not pictorial but written, and there are 
three recorded graffiti from the so-called Midas 
Monument.'*° The niche in the Midas Monument 
once held an image, most certainly of the Mother 
Goddess, and on the inner left side-post of the niche 
there are several incised words, of which one reads 
mater. On the opposite side of the niche, on the right 
side-post, there is a graffito that mentions both 
Matar and Midas, and another below the main field, 
where Matar is again mentioned. Despite the differ- 
ent types of graffiti (written versus pictorial), we 
may note the similar behavior of inscribing an area 
in connection with a shrine and that the content of 
the graffiti is connected with the particular shrine. 
Both Midas and Matar were mentioned in the graf- 
fiti, and both were connected with the cult facade, 
Matar through the statue in the niche and Midas in 
the official dedicatory inscription above the facade. 

Furthermore, one stone block at Midas City, 
which may be from the city wall, carries a relief of 
an idol.'°' This example is, however, rather neatly 
carved and should not, perhaps, be described as a 
graffito. It is nevertheless mentioned here because 
it depicts an idol that was very possibly carved ona 
block in the city wall. Reliefs of idols are a common 
phenomenon in Phrygia. Another example from a 


M5 Mellink 1981, p. 101; Sams 1997, p. 241; cf. Roller 1999, p. 112; Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, p. 180; S. Berndt 2015, pp. 114-17. 


M6 Roller 2009, cat. nos. 9a, 9b, 46. 


M47 Roller 2009, cat. no. 51. Roller also suggests nos. 10 and 94 are reminiscent of idols. 


See, e.g., Roller 2009, cat. no. 49. 
M49 Roller 2009, cat. nos. 1, 11, 31, 60. 


8° Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, no. 30; Haspels 1971, p. 290, fig. 599.4; Brixhe and Lejeune 1984, nos. M-O1c-e. 


a 


51 D. Berndt 2008, p. 11, no. 3b, pl. 13.1. 
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city wall is found at Bogazkéy, where there is a relief 
of an idol not too far away from the gate shrine at 
the Siidburg. We may further note that idols carved 
in the round were also found in that same gate 
shrine.” 

A last example should be given, namely, the min- 
iature stela from Bogazkéy that, in all probability, 
originally had two attached idols/stelae, of which 
today only one is preserved.’ Underneath the base 
is an incised figure that may be termed a graffito. It 
is mentioned here because it is another example of 
a graffito made in connection with a cultic monu- 
ment. This graffito is of a man in a long robe hold- 
ing a spear. We may note that a horseman with bow 
and arrow is depicted on the side of the stela, but 





1582 Neve 1993a, p. 640, fig. 19; Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, p. 121, fig. 106. 


83 Boehmer 1972, p. 206, pl. 78, no. 2144A b. 


whether the graffito of the man was intended to be 
a reference to the horseman we do not know. 

To conclude, Phrygian graffiti are often from 
contexts that appear to also have been cultic. 
Whether the gate building at Gordion also func- 
tioned as a shrine is unknown, as is whether or not 
Megaron 2 was a cultic building. However, the graf- 
fiti at Midas City and Kerkenes, as well as the small 
Bogazkéy model, are all from cultic contexts. Of fur- 
ther interest is the connection between the content 
of the graffiti and the cult monuments at Kerkenes. 
Whether this connection carried any significance or 
is pure coincidence is a matter that will be addressed 
on another occasion.“ 


154 & broader study will take into account the idols and stela discovered at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex at 


Kerkenes. 
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HUMAN SKELETAL REMAINS FROM THE IRON AGE 
DESTRUCTION AT THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 
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n the course of the 2009-2011 excavation sea- 

sons at Kerkenes, the remains of two human skel- 

etons were unearthed at the base of the burned 
collapse in the Cappadocia Gate (see pls. 62, 69 for 
locations).’®° Both of these individuals appear to 
have been attempting to flee and died as a result of 
the fire and destruction. 

The first skeleton to be found (SK2, in 2009) lay 
in the entrance passage.’** It appears that the burn- 
ing of horizontal wooden beams set into the face of 
the stone wall caused the northwestern wall of the 
passage to collapse. It was evident that timber ele- 
ments continued to burn after this wall fell. When 
the skeleton was first uncovered, the ground was 
very wet, with groundwater seeping into the stone- 
lined drain in which most of the bones lay. The de- 
posit dried rapidly, with the clayey elements, very 
possibly derived from mud plaster that had washed 
from the wall before the fire, becoming very hard. 
Added to these unfavorable conditions was the poor 
condition of the bone, which had deteriorated be- 
cause of the acidity of the Kerkenes soils and the 
groundwater, which is derived from the granitic 
bedrock.” The soil above and around the skeleton, 
which was partially burned by the fire, was reddish 
brown and contained ash. 





The second skeleton (SK3) was found at the very 
end of the 2010 season.’*® Because of bad weather it 
was only partially uncovered before being covered 
over to await full excavation and lifting in 2011.'° 
This skeleton lay beneath the deep stone collapse 
in the northeastern side of the gate court, more or 
less in the middle of the unpaved area. The layer 
where the skeleton was found contained partially 
burned black organic remains and ash. Just beneath 
this layer, the soil was exposed to fire, as a result of 
which it turned a reddish color. This chapter seeks 
to explain the burial process of these two Iron Age 
human skeletons in a dramatic and unusual context, 
the effects of burning on the condition of the bones, 
and the probable causes of the individuals’ deaths. 


THE BURIAL PROCESS 


No grave goods or signs of burial pits were found 
during the excavation of either skeleton, nor did 
they possess any artifacts or adornments. It is there- 
fore certain that these two people were not interred 
but were buried beneath collapsed walling. 


155 For a preliminary account, see Kerkenes News 12 (2009) and 13 (2010). 
86 SK1 is a skeleton of Byzantine date found at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex (publication forthcoming). The 


Kerkenes ID number for SK2 is 09TR22U20sk101. 


157 $K2 was excavated and assiduously recorded by METU student Yasemin Ozarslan, aided by workman Nuri Arslan. 


158 The Kerkenes ID number for SK3 is 10TR13U15skl01. 


159 Tn 2010, METU student Ferhat Can uncovered as much of SK3 as was possible in difficult conditions. Heavy rain soaked the soil 
and gave rise to concerns about the stability of the high stone wall on the northeastern side of the court. In 2012, Hacettepe Uni- 
versity students Melis Koruyucu and Burcu Yildiz uncovered, recorded, and lifted the remains under the supervision of the author. 
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SKELETON SK2 


Skeleton SK2 was lying face down, with the head 
toward the front of the gate, more or less parallel 
to the passage wall (pls. 149-151). Most of the body 
was lying directly on the silty fill of the drain; the 
left leg lay on the stone pavement, and the right leg 
was flexed, with the lower part raised between fall- 
en wall stones. The left humerus was parallel to the 
body, while the forearm was placed across the abdo- 
men and drawn up at a right angle to the humerus, 
with the hand lying palm down on the right side of 
the torso. The right arm lay immediately below the 
body in a flexed position, with the hand palm up at 
the right side of the face as though raised to protect 
it. The right leg was in an extended position, and the 
surviving upper half of the left femur remained in 
its original anatomical position, but a few fragments 
of the left tibia were unearthed from between the 
fallen stones above the passage pavement. 

The surface of the soil on which most of the 
skeleton lay was brown and generally unaffected 
by the fire. In contrast to this, the skeleton lay be- 
neath stones collapsed from the western wall. To- 
gether with the stones there were small fragments of 
charcoal, which presumably represent the remains 
of wooden wall beams. The soil around the skeletal 
remains was reddish brown and black in color and 
contained ash (pl. 152a). 


SKELETON SK3 


Skeleton SK3 was orientated south to north (atlas- 
sacrum) and was facing east (pls. 154c-155). Because 
the axial skeleton was poorly preserved, the position 
in which it lay could not be detected with certainty. 
However, with the help of fragmented pieces of ribs, 
it is estimated that the body was lying in a dorsal 
position. Both legs were flexed into a position that 
appeared almost semi-flexed. Only fragments of the 
arm bones were found. Many different-size stones, 
one of which was quite large, were unearthed, and 
many small pits were made in the soft soil when 
these stones fell. 





PRESERVATION, SEX, 
AND AGE OF THE INDIVIDUALS 


SKELETON SK2 


With regard to SK2, the intact frontal bone, almost 
all parts of the mandible, the anterior part of the 
maxilla, and the zygomatic bones are present (pl. 
152b). Fragments of the left parietal and the right 
half of the occipital bones are among the remains 
of the cranium. Almost all the corpus and arches of 
the thoracic vertebrae and the proximal half of the 
ribs are present. Nearly the whole of the left arm 
and right forearm are preserved. Some pieces of 
the os coxae and the fourth sacral vertebra are also 
present. The right leg bones, the upper part of the 
left femur, and some pieces of the left tibia are also 
among the remains. Only the metatarsals and pha- 
langes of the right foot are present; the bones of the 
left foot were lost after death. 

Since the skeleton was badly preserved, it is not 
possible to determine the individual’s exact age at 
death. However, the epiphyses of the long bones 
were completely obliterated, and some parts of the 
sutures on the parietal and frontal bones were slight- 
ly closed. This evidence suggests that this individual 
died during mid-adulthood. 

The nuchal crest is smooth, and the occipital has 
some minimal expression of bony projections on the 
external surface. The supra-orbital margin is sharp, 
and the frontal tuber is prominent. The mental emi- 
nence has little projection.’ The gonion is turned 
toward the midline, and the attachment of masti- 
cator muscles is slightly developed.'®! The struc- 
tural slenderness of the individual, together with 
all the morphological characteristics mentioned 
above, suggests that the skeleton was female. Ac- 
cording to Pearson’s regression formula, the 24 cm 
radius length permits the height to be estimated as 
161 cm.1© 

All the anterior teeth except for the upper left 
canine are present. Additionally, all the mandibular 
teeth were found except for the post-mortem loss 
of the second molar and right third molar. The in- 
dividual had no ante-mortem tooth loss or dental 
caries. While the anterior teeth indicate a middle 
degree of abrasion (3+ and 4 according to Bouville 
and colleagues, developed from Brothwell’s abrasion 


160 Buikstra and Ubelaker 1994; Ferembach, Schwidetzky, and Stloukal 1980. 


161 Ferembach, Schwidetzky, and Stloukal 1980. 
162 Olivier 1969. 
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scale!®), 2+ to 3+ is observed on the posterior teeth, 
with the dentins on the tubers worn slightly. While 
there are no signs of abscess, slightly developed 
alveolar resorption is observed on the mandible. 
Abrasion resulting from nonalimentary causes was 
not seen on the teeth at hand. Slightly developed 
linear enamel hypoplasia related to physiological 
stress was observed on the three preserved canines. 
Although enamel hypoplasia has no specific causes, 
hypoplastic defects can be related to many factors, 
such as nutritional condition and inflectional dis- 
eases during childhood.'™ 

No lesions related to infection, trauma, or meta- 
bolic diseases were present among the skeletal re- 
mains. Moreover, no sign of perimortem trauma was 
observed on the poorly preserved skeletal remains. 


SKELETON SK3 


The skull of SK3 had decomposed significantly, while 
the clavicle, vertebrae, and ribs are completely de- 
stroyed. Moreover, the right arm and phalanges were 
not found. From the left arm, only the radius, which 
is quite poorly preserved, is present. The pelvis is 
present but is not well preserved. From the right leg 
only the upper half of the femur could be recovered; 
the right lower leg is not present. On the left side, 
the femur (without the distal end), fibula, small frag- 
ments of tibia, and a few tarsal bones and phalanges 
were preserved. 

Skeleton SK3 was poorly preserved. Almost all 
the bones were smashed under the huge amount of 
stone and debris. The mental eminence is promi- 
nent.'® The gonion is turned toward the lateral, 
and the attachment of masticator muscles is heav- 
ily developed.’ The head of the right femur is large. 
These data suggest that the individual was male. Like 
SK2, all the preserved epiphyses were fused; how- 
ever, there are not any skeletal elements that sug- 
gest the age. All that can be said is that the skeleton 
belongs to an adult. 

The dental remains, such as the upper right 
first molar, first premolar, canine, left lateral in- 
cisor, canine, and lower right second, exhibit no 
dental lesions such as caries, enamel hypoplasia, 





163 


164 Goodman and Rose 1990. 


pulp exposures, or chipping. However, slightly de- 
veloped attrition (only the small parts of the den- 
tine were exposed) was observed on all the dental 
remains (grades 2+ to 4). No lesions related to acute 
disease were observed on the small pieces of bone 
fragments. 


COLOR, BURNING, 
AND CONDITION OF THE 
BONES 


SKELETON SK2 


It can be said that the individual found lying under 
the burned plank/timber remains in the passage and 
unearthed from burned, black, and ashy soil was ex- 
posed to fire. It is also known that as a result of be- 
ing exposed to fire the color of bone changes as tem- 
perature increases: from brown to black, dark gray, 
blue gray, light gray, and finally calcined white.1° 
Examining the color of the bones and, therefore, the 
burning conditions in detail can help to explain how 
the burning process developed. 

The bones located at the front of the skull, such 
as the maxilla, mandible, and frontal bone, are al- 
most normal in color. However, the preserved poste- 
rior part of the left parietal bone and the right half 
of the occipital bone have turned black (pl. 153a). 
Arm bones, the carpals, metacarpals, and phalanges 
are ivory in color. Mid-parts and the acromial ends 
of the clavicles have turned black. 

The bodies of the vertebrae forming the axial 
skeleton are black. However, this color was observed 
only on the external surface of the bones. The spongy 
structure of the vertebrae is brownish and blackish. 
In contrast, the vertebral arches forming the poste- 
rior parts of the vertebrae are dark gray and bluish 
black (pl. 153b). Slight cracks and warps are observed 
on these parts of the vertebrae. 

The ribs show quite a variation in color. While 
the heads of the ribs are bluish white and gray, 
parts of the costal angle and their continuation to 
the middle of the ribs are smoked. From the middle 
down to the sternal end the ribs are brown or ivory 


Brothwell 1981; Bouville, Constandse-Westermann, and Newell 1983. 


6 Buikstra and Ubelaker 1994; Ferembach, Schwidetzky, and Stloukal 1980. 
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in color (pl. 153c). Some cracks have developed on 
the rib heads. 

The ventral surfaces of the coxae are brown or 
ivory in color, whereas the dorsal surfaces are bluish 
black or gray. The external ridges of the acetabulum 
acquired a bluish-gray hue. While the posterior sur- 
face of the sacrum was light or dark gray, its ventral 
surface turned brown, as did the ventral surface of 
coxae. 

Although the femurs turned black, the color did 
not disperse homogeneously. And, while especially 
the posterior surface of the left femur is light gray, 
both proximal ends of the femurs, the left caput 
femoris, and the trochanter minor are ivory or light 
brown (pl. 154a). The patellae are black; the posterior 
part of the left one was affected by the fire and had 
developed cracks on the surface. 

The lower right leg bones are dark brown and 
black. Again on these bones, while the anterior 
surface is brown, the posterior surface is black and 
dark gray in color. The only bone in the skeleton 
that turned bluish white or white is the left tibia 
(pl. 154b). The bone fragments, with a length of 
ca. 3 cm, can be seen to have shrunk, warped, and 
developed cracks vertical to the axis of the bone. The 
right tarsal, metatarsal, and phalanges are black in 
color. All the brown and black bones have a shielded 
appearance. 

Although the temperature of the fire cannot be 
determined exactly by the colors of the bones, ex- 
perimental work on corpses demonstrates that the 
color of bones turns red-orange or white-yellow be- 
low 285 degrees Celsius.’® It has been suggested that 
bones that burned at temperatures of less than 200 
degrees Celsius show a gradual darkening of their 
color; however, at 300 degrees Celsius all specimens 
turned from brown to black.’ It seems that in SK2 
the forehead, face, anterior surface of the clavicle, 
arm bones, and anterior sides of ribs were not af- 
fected by the fire, or were affected very little. In 
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contrast, the ventral surface of the pelvis and the 
anterior surface of the femur, especially the proxi- 
mal epiphysis, indicate that the temperature affect- 
ing these areas was ca. 300-360 degrees Celsius,’”° 
and below 525 degrees Celsius.'’! However, the pos- 
terior surfaces of the femurs, proximal parts of the 
ribs, posterior surfaces of the pelvis, shafts of the 
femurs, right lower leg bones, and foot bones had 
turned dark brown or black. Experimental research 
has shown that the color of bones turns brown or 
black between 300 and 525 degrees Celsius. In addi- 
tion, the posterior surface of the femurs, head of the 
ribs, arches of the thoracic vertebrae, and posterior 
surface of the vertebral bodies are dark gray or gray 
in color. That the bones turned these colors indi- 
cates that the temperature might have been higher 
than 525, 600, or 645 degrees Celsius. Although the 
fat and muscle quantity of a corpse affect the burn- 
ing process, the posterior surfaces of the light gray 
or bluish-gray bones suggest that the temperature 
reached at least 600 degrees Celsius.” 

In the process of being exposed to fire, the bones 
not only change color but also shrink, warp, and 
crack.!”3 However, this is related to the water, fat, 
and organic tissues in the bones and the tempera- 
ture the fire reaches.'”* Although there are some 
changes in bone colors of Kerkenes individual SK2, 
shrinking, warping, and cracking were not observed 
on most of the bones. According to experimental 
studies,'”> square-shaped cracks appear on the sur- 
faces of dry bones during the burning process.'”° 
In contrast to this, it is stated that shrinking and 
warping do not occur. These data suggest that the 
bones of the Kerkenes individual might have been 
dry during the burning process. However, signs of 
cracking, shrinking, and warping on the preserved 
fragments of the tibia are present (pl. 154b). Fur- 
thermore, preserved fragments of the tibia are white 
and pale gray in color. Likewise, experimental stud- 
ies show that prominent cracking and warping are 


1” Christensen 2002; Mays 1998; McKinley 2000; Walker, Miller, and Richman 2008. 
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not observed until 700 degrees Celsius.’”” The colors, 
cracks, warps, and shrinking of the left tibia indicate 
that this bone was fleshed while burning, and that 
the temperature attained was higher than 950 de- 
grees Celsius.'’”® The poorly preserved heads of the 
ribs and shrinking and cracking on arches of verte- 
brae provide supporting evidence that the individual 
was fleshed while burning. 

All these data show that different parts of the 
body of SK2 were exposed to different degrees of 
heat. It is therefore necessary to consider the tem- 
perature, the process in which the bones were af- 
fected, and the position in which the skeleton lay. As 
noted above, the skeleton was lying face down on the 
ground with the arms immediately below the body. 
Likewise, the anterior surfaces of the ribs were close 
to the ground. Approached from this point of view, it 
can be said that the bones close to the ground were 
only slightly affected by the fire, if at all. Yet the oc- 
cipital bone, the posterior part of the parietal bone, 
the vertebrae and rib fragments close to the ver- 
tebrae, the posterior surface of the pelvis, and the 
leg bones were exposed to a higher temperature and 
turned black, dark gray, gray, and white. 

Even though there exists a relation between 
the severity of the fire and the colors and cracks 
of the bones, the temperature to which the bones 
were subjected is dependent on the duration of 
burning. Studies show that heat does not reach its 
maximum level in less than two hours’ time.’” If the 
body burned poorly, as did the Kerkenes individual’s, 
this might be the result of a blaze of short duration. 
Shielded bone surfaces observed on the individual 
suggest a less severe degree of burning.'®° It can be 
said that the temperature reached 900-1000 degrees 
Celsius on the back of the individual, and the hard- 
ening of the soil surface further indicates a high 
temperature. However, the poorly burned condition 
of the bones indicates that the duration of the fire 
might have been short, or that the fire did not reach 
a high temperature on the body due to the collapse 
of the western wall. 





77 Ubelaker 1989. 


SKELETON SK3 


No sign of fire was observed on the very badly pre- 
served bone fragments of the skeleton in the gate 
court, SK3. However, this individual was discovered 
under a great mass of stone and debris that was 
related to the collapse of the gate walls. Although 
burned soil, debris, and huge stones were found on 
the skeleton, there is not any direct effect of the fire 
on the skeletal remains. The heat on the corpse of 
this individual might have been below 200 degrees 
Celsius. It can be said that he might have died from 
the negative effects of the devastating fire, such as 
high temperature and poisoning from smoke, and/ 
or from crushing under the huge amount of debris. 
However, due to the skeleton’s poor preservation, no 
perimortem trauma could be observed on the bones. 

When considered together with burned remains 
related to the fire, the black and ashy layer, and the 
information gained from SK2, the partially burned 
female skeleton, it is concluded that the individual 
SK3 might have died under the collapsed structures 
during the fire at Kerkenes. 


CONCLUSION 


Skeletons unearthed in the entrance passage and 
court of the Cappadocia Gate belong to a female 
(SK2) and a male (SK3) who had reached adulthood. 
The skeletal remains that lay on the burned soil, be- 
neath the collapsed stone rubble and plank/timber, 
are rare examples in archaeological excavations. 
When all the evidence is examined together, it can 
be determined that the cause of these individuals’ 
deaths was the fire at the western wall at the en- 
trance of the Cappadocia Gate and the collapse of 
this wall. However, with fragmentary and missing 
parts due to the fire, the soil condition, and post- 
mortem destruction, no sign of perimortem trauma 
was observed. Furthermore, it is probable that, af- 
fected by the fire, the individuals may have died 
from smoke inhalation, although it is not possible to 
detect evidence for this cause of death on the bones, 
especially in badly preserved remains such as those 
of the Kerkenes individuals. 


178 Mays 1998; Ubelaker 1989; Shipman, Foster, and Schoeninger 1984. 
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Protecting her face, the individual affected by 
the fire, SK2, had fallen face down on the ground, 
her left hand just below the body, the right leg in 
an extended position, and the left tibia vertical. 
The burned plank/timber remains that collapsed 
with the fall of the wall affected the posterior side 
of the individual. However, the temperature at the 
anterior surface of the body and at the area where 
the arms were, just below the body, was less than 
300 degrees Celsius. On the other hand, the tem- 
perature at the area in which there were remains 
of stones and planks reached approximately 650 
degrees Celsius, turning the bones black or dark or 
light gray. It is possible that the temperature on the 
left tibia reached 950 degrees Celsius or more. The 


bluish-white color of the tibia, cracks and shrink- 
ing of some bones, and hardening of the soil surface 
indicate that either the burning process was not a 
long one, perhaps approximately two hours, or that 
high temperatures could not reach the body beneath 
the collapsed wall. 

Although not reflected in the evidence of the 
bones, the individual in the gate court, SK3, might 
have died under the collapsed structure during the 
devastating fire. The fallen debris from the gate 
walls that was found above the skeleton might have 
protected the body from the direct effects of the fire. 
But the collapse of the burned structures might have 
resulted in the death of this individual by smoke poi- 
soning and/or by crushing. 
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s might be expected in the excavation of a 

city gate, there were few small objects and 

little pottery. Most of the pottery, described 

in chapter 9, as well as almost all the animal bone re- 
ported on in chapter 10, was recovered from deposits 
associated with construction of the gate rather than 
with its use. Overall, the impression gained is that 
the gateway was generally kept clean. Regardless of 
cultic installations set up in the gate, there was no ev- 
idence for activities other than use as a thoroughfare 
in and out of the city. Furthermore, no indications 
were found that the destruction by fire was a result of 
attack from the outside. Disappointingly, no artifacts 
of any kind were associated with the two victims of 
the fire and collapse that are described in chapter 7. 
Here the description of the finds is ordered first 

by function and then by type and material. The Iron 
Age pieces can be safely dated to the occupation of 
the city, and thus to the late seventh or first half of 
the sixth century Bc. The majority came from the 
destruction, although a few, such as some of the 
copper alloy arrowheads, were recovered from pre- 
destruction surfaces. No attempt has been made to 
amass comparanda, only a selection of salient par- 
allels being given where they are thought to hold 
some significance. Parallels for some of the objects 
are found at Bogazkéy, Gordion, Midas City, and a 
number of other sites that, together with stray finds, 
emphasize the underlying “Phrygian” nature of the 
Kerkenes material. While not incompatible with the 
dating proposed for Kerkenes, few of the parallels 








from these other sites were found in securely dated 
contexts. Where they apparently were found in dat- 
ed levels, final publication is often wanting.'®’ 


ARROWHEADS 


The only weaponry found was a total of eleven ar- 
rowheads. Nine of these were made of copper al- 
loy, three of iron. Of the copper alloy examples, 
five were bilobate and four trilobate. Three of the 
bilobates were barbed, and none had a hole in the 
side of the socket for attachment to the shaft. None 
of the three complete trilobates was barbed, one 
being smaller than any arrowhead seen so far at 
Kerkenes. Very small fragments of a fourth trilobite, 
11TR24U11met04, had traces of wood in the socket 
but no indication that the nose was lead weighted. 
Copper alloy arrowheads with barbs and attachment 
holes are known from other contexts at Kerkenes.'® 
At the Cappadocia Gate, two were found outside the 
defenses, in front of the East Tower; two were in pre- 
destruction silt or surfacing below the burned sur- 
face in the entrance passage; and three were found 
in the destruction above or resting directly on the 
passage pavement in the rear section of the gate. 
Large numbers of trilobate copper alloy arrowheads 
were found embedded in the mudbrick walls at the 
Ktigiik Hdyiik, Gordion, presumably from the Per- 
sian attack in the same year that Kerkenes was de- 
stroyed.'® All these arrowheads are mold made with 
traces of cold working, particularly file marks on the 


181 Most regrettable is the absence of a full report on the excavations at the Ktictik Héytik, Gordion. It is frustrating that, in spite 
of the very best efforts by Hermann Genz and Jiirgen Seeher, the vagaries of archaeology have conspired to ensure that there is no 
good stratigraphic sequence that spans the later part of the Iron Age at Bogazkéy. 

182 Schmidt 1929, K33, 41, 59, 64, 73, and 87, on pp. 269-70 and in fig. 69; G. Summers, F. Summers, and Branting 2004, p. 40 with fig. 41. 
18 Young 1953b, pp. 164-66 with fig. 10. For affirmation of the Gordion destruction date, see DeVries 2005, p. 51. 
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shaft and sometimes on the wing blades. One carries Description: 


three parallel incised marks on the shaft. Bilobate socketed arrowhead. No 
The three iron arrowheads, all square in section barb. Length: 3.4 cm; width: 1.1 cm; di- 

and tanged, were found in the destruction debris of | ameter of socket: 0.5 cm. Surface find 

TR23, that is, above the pavement in the back sec- _ near the front of the East Tower. 

tion of the gate. These iron arrowheads were found 

in close proximity to each other in the burned de- 

struction fill of Room 3. A few similar iron points 

have been found elsewhere at Kerkenes and are well 

known from other sites, particularly Gordion, where 

they are the common Phrygian type until trilobate 

copper alloy types become frequent in the sixth py, opate ARROWHEAD 

century.'** None rested on the burned surface of the 

room. No copper alloy or iron arrowheads were in 





Site Inventory Number: K0O9.236 


positions indicating that they might have been shot Plate: 156 

into the gate rather than lost. Identification Number: 09TRI2U09metol 
Photograph: 10dpkc1216 

COPPER ALLOY SOCKETED Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1677 

ARROWHEADS Description: 

BILOBATE ARROWHEAD Bilobate socketed arrowhead with 

Site Inventory Number: K00.099 the stub of a barb, tip missing. Length: 


3.8 cm; width: 1.0 cm; weight: 3 gr. Sur- 


Plate: 156 . : 

ea are face find outside the gate near the East 
Identification Number: O0O0CT50Uoimetol Tower. 
Photograph: 1idpkc2716 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1401 


Description: 

Bilobate socketed arrowhead with 
depressions in the wings. No barb. 
Blunted, perhaps by impact. Length: 
3.7 cm; width: 1.0 cm; diameter of sock- 
et: 0.6 cm. Found in the rubble in front 
of the South Tower. 





BILOBATE ARROWHEAD 


Site Inventory Number: — 

Plate: 156d 
Identification Number: 10TR13U16metol 
Photograph: 12dpkcilo4 





Description: 
Bilobate socketed arrowhead with 
BiILOBATE ARROWHEAD barb, chip missing near tip. Three par- 
allel marks incised on one side of the 


Site Inventory Number: Koo.122 
: rib just above the barb. Length: 4.0 cm; 


jae 156b width: 1.2 cm; weight: 5 gr. From silt 
Identification Number: _OOCAPPUoometol on the stone pavement below the 
Photograph: o5dpnkion burned surface. 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1559 








184 Mary M. Voigt, personal communication. 


BILOBATE ARROWHEAD 
Site Inventory Number: K0O9.235 


Plate: 156e 


Identification Number: 09TR22UlImetol 


Photograph: 10dpkci218 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1679 


Description: 

Bilobate socketed arrowhead with 
depressions in the wings, tip miss- 
ing. No barb. Length: 4.3 cm; width: 
1.2 cm; diameter of socket: 0.5 cm; 
weight: 5 gr. Found resting directly on 
the stone pavement in the upper part 
of the entrance passage below prede- 
struction silt. 


BILOBATE ARROWHEAD 
Site Inventory Number: 11.245 
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Description: 

Trilobate socketed arrowhead, no 
barb. Traces of wooden shaft extant in 
the socket hole. Length: 4.6 cm; width: 
1.0 cm; diameter of socket: 6.5 cm. 
Found in burned debris associated 
with the mudbrick wall of Room 3. 





TRILOBATE ARROWHEAD 
Site Inventory Number: K11.255 


Plate: 157¢ 
Identification Number: —11TR23U33meto1 





Photograph: 1idpkc2722 


Description: 

Small trilobate socketed arrow- 
head. Complete except for a small part 
of the socket that has broken away. 





Plate: of 
os 2 File marks on socket. Two raised lines 
Identification Number: 11TR23U08meto} on the socket may indicate where the 
Photograph: tidpcco624 two halves of the mold met. Length: : 
—— 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1696 


Description: 

Bilobate socketed arrowhead with 
part of barb. File marks are present 
on the wings, mostly at their junction 
with the shaft, and across the shaft. 
Length: 3.7 cm; width: 1.0 cm; diameter 
of socket: 0.6 cm; weight: 3 gr. Found 
between paving stones in the burned 
debris in the rear section of the gate. 


TRILOBATE ARROWHEAD 
Site Inventory Number: K11.244 


Plate: 157a 


Identification Number: 11TR23UlImeto} 


Photograph: 1idpcc0630 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1695 


2.5 cm; width: 0.9 cm; diameter of 45 ein 
socket: 0.6 cm; weight: 2 gr. Found in 

burned debris on the pavement behind 

the gate. 


TRILOBATE ARROWHEAD 
Site Inventory Number: K11.256 


Plate: 157b 
Identification Number: 11TR30U1Ometo2 


Photograph: 1idpkc2723 





Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1692 


Description: 

Trilobate socketed arrowhead, no 
barb, with a small bit of the tip and 
of the edge of the socket missing. All 
three wings abraded, one almost com- 
pletely gone. Both edges of the wings 
sharpened using a fine file. Three 
raised lines descending from the wings 
along the socket may indicate where 
the pieces of the mold joined. Length: 
4.2 cm; diameter of socket: 0.6 cm. 
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From the burned debris above the pavement in the 
rear section of the gate, recovered by wet sieving. 


TANGED IRON ARROWHEADS 


TANGED ARROWHEAD 


Site Inventory Number: K11.258 

Plate: 157d 
Identification Number: 11TR23U09meto2 
Photograph: lidpcco649 


Description: 

Tanged arrowhead, square in sec- 
tion, tip of head and part of tang miss- 
ing. Extant length: 5.0 cm; length of 
head: 4.3 cm; base of head: 0.4 x 0.4 cm; 
tang at break: 0.3 x 0.3 cm. Found in 
burning above the surface of the north- 
eastern strip between the paved pas- 
sage and Room 3 in the rear section of 
the gate. 


TANGED ARROWHEAD 


Site Inventory Number: 11.259 

Plate: 157e 
Identification Number: 11TR23U09meto4 
Photograph: 1idpccO647 


Description: 

Tanged arrowhead, square 
in section, tang bent. Complete. 
Length of head: 5.0 cm; length of 
tang: 2.2 cm; total length: 7.2 cm; 
base of head: 0.4 x 0.4 cm; tang 
at maximum: 0.3 x 0.3 cm. Also 
found in the burning above the 
surface of the northeastern strip 
between the paved passage and 
Room 3 in the rear section of the 
gate. 








TANGED ARROWHEAD 


Site Inventory Number: K11.260 

Plate: 157¢ 
Identification Number: 11TR23UlImeto2 
Photograph: iidpcco0627 


Description: 

Tanged arrowhead, square in sec- 
tion. Complete. Length of head: 4.0 cm; 
length of tang: 1.7 cm; total length: 
5.7 cm; base of head: 0.6 x 0.5 cm; tang 
at maximum: 0.3 x 0.3 cm; weight: 4 gr. 
Found in the burned and badly pre- 
served mudbrick of the Room 3 wall. It 
was not possible to determine whether 
the arrowhead was mixed in when the 
brick was laid or in debris associated 
with the collapse, but it was most prob- 
ably in the same context as the two 
other iron arrowheads. 





PERSONAL ORNAMENTS 


OPENWORK ORNAMENT 


Site Inventory Number: 11.251 


Plate: 158 


Identification Number: 11TR23U48meto} 


Photographs: lidpke2612, 1idpkc2614 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1691 


Description: 
Openwork gold 
and electrum orna- 
ment with sheet met- 
al, twisted wire, bead- 
ed wire, and granules. 
Floral design with 
leaves and buds sur- 
mounted by a pyra- 
midal blossom of four 
small spheres. Com- 
plete, squashed but in 
excellent condition. Diameter: ca. 3.9 cm; weight: 
16 gr. The piece was found directly on the pavement 
behind the rear doors of the gate, beneath charcoal 
from the destruction (pl. 65). When found, there was 
almost no soil adhering to the piece. Consequently, 
the only conservation work that has been carried out 
was washing in ethanol, as well as a little mechanical 
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cleaning under magnification. On the last day of the 
2011 season, while taking final photographs of the 
piece before sending it to the Yozgat Museum, the 
second plate at the back became detached. This oc- 
curred because the few small particles of reddish 
clayey soil, all that was adhering the fragment to the 
main portion, had dried out. The main conical open- 
work element comprises a symmetric arrangement 
of three leaves or petals and three lotus buds, all fac- 
ing downward and outward, and cut from the same 
sheet as the rim.'® The rim itself is folded over to 
secure the electrum backplate. The six stems of the 
leaves and buds loop around over the top so as to re- 
tain the central flower and are soldered to both the 
inner ends of the leaves and the base of the buds, as 
well as to the rim. Beaded wire runs along the center 
of the stems, the center of the leaves, and around 
the edges of the floral elements. A braid made of two 
twisted gold wires side by side, each square in sec- 
tion, was soldered to the top edge of the rim. These 
twisted wires seem to be slightly different in color, 
perhaps indicating that they are made of a different 
gold alloy. At the two extremities of each blossom 
are triple reels that form hollow loops; that is, the 
wires go beneath them, not through them. The cen- 
tral pillar is a gold tube topped by a knob of leaves or 
leaves with serrated edges. Two concentric circles of 
beaded wire retain three spherical granules topped 
by a fourth. 

The central tube is an entirely separate element 
that projects through either side of the backplate. 
It was closed at both ends by folding over the sheet 
metal. It seems likely that there is a second tubular 
sleeve fitted over the back of the first, but further 
detailed examination is called for to elucidate de- 
tails. Regardless of the exact arrangement of these 
central structural elements, there is a second elec- 
trum plate of which only a part is preserved. The 
inner edge of this second sheet, which was folded 
around the inner tube, seen on plate 158, is broken, 





as is the edge of the tubular sleeve. As is evident in 
the photograph, it is not easy to see how the plate 
could have been a part of the sleeve rather than a 
second element, but further examination is required. 
Both the second plate and the beaded wire around 
its rim are the same color; thus both are probably 
electrum. 

This piece was perhaps inspired by Lydian work 
or a Lydian import. Parallels for the combination of 
gold and electrum, the complexity and intricacy of 
the workmanship, and many of the individual fea- 
tures, such as beaded wire, florets, and granules, 
are found on pieces from the Artemesion at Ephe- 
sus. These include brooches, earrings, and elabo- 
rate pins;'** the most notable is a lion fibula that 
also has an electrum backplate and many separate 
components of gold. This lion brooch and related 
pieces are thought by most scholars to be of Lydian 
manufacture.!®’ 


FIBULAE 


Two copper alloy fibulae, both of well-known Phry- 
gian type, were recovered. Both possess a five-digit, 
hand-like clasp.'** Both were made in a mold.'® Until 
now (2012), these are the only fibulae from recent 
exploration, although two not dissimilar pieces were 
found by Schmidt in his test excavations.’*° The 
smallish size is not inconsistent with a date in the 
first half of the sixth century Bc. 


185 The description that follows owes much to notes made by Joseph Lehner and Noél Siver. The piece requires further detailed 


study and metal analysis. 
186 See Seipel 2008, cat. nos. 10, 38, 40, 55, 59, 60, and 66. 


187 Seipel 2008, cat. no. 60; Freiberger and Gschwantler 2008. An unprovenanced gold brooch made of more than 235 individual ele- 


ments was ascribed to sixth-century Lydia by Muscarella (1971). 


188 T am most grateful to Oscar White Muscarella for comments on these fibulae; for the types, see Muscarella 1967. Similar fibulae 
have been found, for instance, in the South Cellar and other post-Tumulus MM contexts at Gordion. The most recent discussion is 
in DeVries 2007, pp. 86-90 with fig. 5, nos. 6-8. Brooches similar to the two described here were found at Midas City (see H. Sivas 


and T. Sivas 2007, the upper two on p. 258). 


189 On techniques of Phrygian bronze working, see Ozenbas and Ercanli 1998. 


19 Schmidt 1929, K28 and K88, on pp. 270-71 and in figs. 69 and 70. 
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FIBULA From silty deposit in the lower portion of the drain 
Site Inventory Number: KOO.100 on the southwestern side of the gate passage, ina 
Plate: 159a predestruction context. 

Identification Number: —00CT51U0imetot 

Photograph: o5dpnkio10 HAIRGRIPS 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1402 





Description: 

Fibula of Type aXII, 9. Semicircular bow and 
hand-like clasp with holes for studs. One end, spring 
pin, and studs are missing. Diameter of bow: 4.2 cm; 
width of bow: 0.6 cm; thickness of bow: 0.2 cm. From 
the upper portion of the stone rubble collapse in the 
gate court. 


FIBULA 

Site Inventory Number: Ko2.124 

Plate: 159b 
Identification Number: | 02TRO3ZUlmetot 
Photograph: o8dpkci138 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1520 





Description: 

Fibula of Type aXII, 14. Semicircular arc with a 
hand-like clasp. The arc shows five beads; the cen- 
tral example on each arm is flanked by reels. The 
spring pin is missing. Excellent condition, showing 
file marks from finishing. Diameter of arc: 3.8 cm. 


Seven double-looped hairgrips were found at the 
Cappadocia Gate. All were copper alloy, although 
iron examples have also been found elsewhere in 
the Iron Age level at Kerkenes. They came from a 
variety of contexts. 


HAIRGRIP 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 159¢ 
Identification Number: _o9CAPPUoometo} 
Photograph: lidpnd3504 





Description: 

Deformed example, one shank incomplete. Maxi- 
mum dimension: 5.5 cm. Found outside the defenses 
during clearance and visual enhancement in front of 
the buttress to the west of the gate. 


HAIRGRIP 

Site Inventory Number: 11.261 

Plate: 159d 
Identification Number: 11TR23U22meto1 
Photograph: iidpcco0657 


Description: 

Hairgrip, part of one side 
missing. Length: 6.0 cm; width 
of loops: 2.5 cm; diameter of 
wire: 0.2 cm. Found on or a 
little above the lightly burned 
surface of the southeastern half 
of Room 3. 


HAIRGRIP 


Site Inventory Number: — 
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Plate: 159e 
Identification Number: 11TR24U15meto1 
Photograph: 1idpcc0677 


Description: 

Hairgrip, part only. Preserved 
length: 4.3 cm; diameter of wire: 
0.2 cm. From a poor context in the 
collapse and destruction in the rear 
section of the gate. 





2502: 
OO 
0 lcm 


HAIRGRIP 

Site Inventory Number: K11.246 

Plate: 159f 
Identification Number: 11TR24U20meto} 
Photograph: lidpcc0626 


Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1697 


Description: 

Hairgrip, complete. Length: 5.0 cm; 
width of loops: 1.4 cm; diameter of 
wire: 0.2 cm. From the burned debris 
and collapse filling Room 2 in the rear 
section of the gate. 


HAIRGRIP 

Site Inventory Number: 11.262 

Plate: 159g 
Identification Number: 11TR24U21meto1 
Photograph: lidpcco664 


Description: 

Hairgrip, part of one side miss- 
ing. Length: 7.2 cm; width of loops: 
1.9 cm; diameter of wire: 0.2 cm. 
Found in the destruction just above 
or on the surface of Room 2 in the 
rear section of the gate. 
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HAIRGRIP 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 159h 
Identification Number: 11TR24U22meto4 
Photograph: lidpcc0639 


Description: 

Hairgrip in four fragments. In- 
complete. Extant length: 4.3 cm; 
diameter of wire: 0.2 cm. Found to- 
gether with three copper alloy pins 
cataloged below, from the burned 
soil immediately above the paving 
in the rear section of the gate. 


i 


1TR23U36metol 


HAIRGRIP 


Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 1591 
Identification Number: 


Photograph: 1idpnd3110 


Description: 

Hairgrip fragment. Extant length: 
5.2 cm; diameter of wire: 0.2 cm. Found 
below collapse. 


PINS 


In total, four pins were recovered, all of copper al- 
loy. The three tulip-headed pins, together with hair- 
grip 11TR24U22met04, were found in the burning 
above the pavement in the rear section of the gate. 
This group, which was held together by copper cor- 
rosion products when originally found, was poorly 
preserved. Differences in the shape and size of the 
heads may simply reflect corrosion of three identi- 
cal pins that were photographed before cleaning and 
had deteriorated before they were drawn. 


ORNAMENTAL PIN 


Site Inventory Number: KO0.105 

Plate: 160a 

Identification Number: oo0CT50U0i1meto2 
Photograph: oO0dpol1408 


Description: 

Ornamental pin, with embellish- 
ment of the head in a different sub- 
stance missing. There is a square per- 
foration above two diagonal grooves 
in the lower part of the flat head. The 
shank is round in cross section. Length: 
6.2 cm. Found in the stone rubble out- 
side the gate in front of the South 
Tower. 








TULIP-HEADED PIN 


Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 160b-c 


Identification Number: 11TR24U22meto8 


Photographs: 1idpcc0638, lidpcco642 


Description: 

Tulip-headed pin, corroded and 
incomplete. Preserved length: 2.9 cm; 
length of head: 0.45 cm; diameter of 
shaft: 0.25 cm. 


oe aed 
TULIP-HEADED PIN 
Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 160b, d 
Identification Number: 11TR24U22meto7 


Photographs: lidpcc0638, Nidpccoé41 


Description: 

Tulip-headed pin, corroded and 
incomplete. Preserved length: 2.3 cm; 
length of head: 0.7 cm; diameter of 
shaft: 0.25 cm. 
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TULIP-HEADED PIN 


Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 160b, e 


Identification Number: 11TR24U22meto1 


Photographs: lidpcc0638, lidpcco640 


Description: 

Tulip-headed pin, corroded and QO 
incomplete. Preserved length: 1.6 cm; 
length of head: 0.5 cm; diameter of +i 
shaft: 0.25 cm. \ 

— 4 —: 
e 


—— 
0 lem 

RING 

SPIRAL RING 

Site Inventory Number: 11.263 

Plate: 160f 

Identification Number: 11TR24U22meto3 


Photographs: 12dpkc1106, 12dpkc1107 


Description: 

Spiral of copper alloy, 
three rings thick, with three 
incised lines decorating each 
end. Complete. Diameter: 
2.7 cm; height: 1.7 cm; diame- 
ter of wire: 0.5 cm. Found in the 
burning immediately above the 
pavement in the rear section of 
the gate. 





BEAD 


A single fragmentary glass or frit bead was found. 
Beads of any size are not at all common at Kerkenes. 


BEAD 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 160g 
Identification Number: 11TR23U10gfaol 
Photograph: lidpcco0656 


Description: 

Small pierced pale-blue-to-white {4 
glass or frit bead. An irregular flattened 
sphere, perhaps distorted by heat. 0 Lem 


Approximately half is extant. Greatest preserved 
diameter: 0.65 cm. 


TWEEZERS 

TWEEZERS 

Site Inventory Number: K0Oo.117 

Plate: 160h 

Identification Number: _OOCT50U02metol 
Photograph: o5dpnk1009 


Description: 

Pair of copper alloy twee- 
zers joined by a circular loop 
with overlapping ends. The in- 
tact prong has a flattened end. 
Length: 6 cm. Found outside the 
gate, on the surface to the east of 
the structure in front of the East 
Tower. 


MISCELLANEOUS COPPER ALLOY 
OBJECTS AND SCRAPS 


Recognizable objects and pieces are described and 
illustrated; scraps have been listed not only for the 
sake of completeness but also because some have 
been sampled for metal analysis as part of a wider 
ongoing study of the Kerkenes metals undertaken 
by Joseph Lehner. 


DOME-HEADED TACK 


Site Inventory Number: K00.102 

Plate: 160i 
Identification Number: oo0CT1Uoimetot 
Photograph: o5dpnk1007 


Description: 
Decorative dome-headed tack, 
forming approximately one-third of a 
sphere, shank missing. Very shallow 
incised double lines in the form of a 
cross, with the more closely spaced ‘ ak 
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lines of the horizontal arms (as drawn) appearing 
to wrap around the vertical. The upper left quarter 
is divided by a narrow double line, the other three 
quarters by single lines. Diameter: 1.8 cm; height: 
0.5 cm. From the stone rubble in front of the city 
wall on the southwestern side of the gate. 


DOME-HEADED TACK 
Site Inventory Number: K11.265 


Plate: 160j 
Identification Number: 11TR24U17meto1 
Photograph: 1idpcc0683 


Description: 

Dome-headed tack with a very 
small fragment of the shaft at- 
tached. Diameter: 2.3 cm; height: 
0.6 cm; thickness of metal: 0.1 cm. 
From destruction and collapse in 
the rear section of the gate. 





TACK 

Site Inventory Number: K11.266 

Plate: 160k 
Identification Number: 11TR24UlImeto2 
Photograph: lidpcc0634 


Description: 

Small nail or tack with square 
head attached at one corner. Shaft 
round in section. Complete. Bent 90 
degrees in center of shaft, with the 
tip also bent at a right angle. Total 
length: 3.1 cm; head: 0.80 = 0.95 cm. 
From just above the pavement in the 
rear passage. 





FERRULE AND NAIL 

Site Inventory Number: — 

Plate: 160l 
Identification Number: 11TR23U12meto1 


Photograph: lidpcc0681 


Description: 

Sheet copper alloy ferrule and 
small iron nail. Incomplete, 
poorly preserved, and frag- 
ile. Preserved length: 1.4 cm. 
From burning above the pav- 
ing in the rear part of the 
gate. 





SHEET FRAGMENT 

Site Inventory Number: — 

Plate: 161a 
Identification Number: 02TRO3ZUlImeto2 
Photograph: 12dpkcilo5 


Description: 

Small fragment of thin cop- 
per or copper alloy sheet with a 
preserved obtuse corner and two 
small perforations. Preserved 
length: 3.3 cm. From silty fill at 
the lower end of the drain. 





SHEET FRAGMENT 

Site Inventory Number: — 

Plate: 161b 
Identification Number: 11TR23U21meto1 


Photograph: lidpccoé44 


Description: 

Copper alloy sheet with 
two preserved edges, one 
small punched hole, and a 
fold across the middle. Both 
ends broken away. Dimen- 
sions: 7 x 3 cm; thickness: 
0.1 cm. Found on the pave- 
ment in the rear section of 
the gate. 


COPPER ALLOY FRAGMENTS 


Not ILLUSTRATED 


TRILOBATE ARROWHEAD FRAGMENT 


nTR24Ulmeto4 Copper alloy trilobate 
socketed arrowhead 
fragment. Wooden shaft 
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TOOLS 
WEIGHT 


Site Inventory Number: 
Plate: 

Identification Number: 
Photographs: 


Description: 


Weight in the form of a 
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K11.264 
161c 
1TR24U21meto2 


lidpcc0668, lidpccoédg, 
1idpcco670 





truncated sphere. Not exactly 
spherical: the transition from 
the curved to the flat face is 
not very sharp. Appears to 
have been ground down and 
carefully polished to a high 





sheen. There are some slight corrosion products on 
the surface. Perhaps hematite, but identification of 
the material awaits analysis. Height: 2.5 cm; diam- 
eter: 2.9 cm; weight: 88 gr. Found just above the floor 
of Room 2 in the northwestern corner of the gate. 


KNIFE BLADE 


Site Inventory Number: 


inside the socket given ID Plate: 


11TR24U11wdnol 


SHEET FRAGMENTS 


10TR1ZU14meto2 Copper alloy sheet fragments 
with wood adhering 


1TR24Ulmeto1 Copper alloy sheet fragments 
1TR24UlImeto3z Copper alloy sheet fragments 
nTR24Ulmeto5 Copper alloy sheet fragments 
11TR24U15meto2 Copper alloy sheet fragments 


PIN FRAGMENTS 


o2TRO4UO4meto2 Copper alloy pin shaft 


fragment 


O5TR1I4Uo3zmeto1 Copper alloy pin shaft 
fragments 


1ITR30U1IOmeto1 _— Copper alloy shank fragment 


SHAFT FRAGMENT 


11TR24U06émeto1 Shaft fragment, perhaps from 


hairgrip 


Identification Numbers: 


Photograph: 


161d 


11TR24U21meto3, 
1TRozU24metol 


17dpkco102 


Description: 

Two pieces of the same 
iron knife blade with perfo- 
ration for handle attachment, 
curved with triangular sec- 
tion. Length: 18.8 cm; width 
2.2 cm. Pieces are incorrectly 
positioned in the photograph. 
Highly corroded. Found just 
above the floor of the north- 
western room in the north- 
western corner of the gate. 
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WHORLS WHORL 

One pottery and three baked-clay whorls or frag- te Inventory Number: K1.273 

ments of whorls were found. Two were found to- _ Plate: 162c 

gether with pottery sherds and a few metal finds in Identification Number: 11TR23U22pob01 


the burning above the surface of the strip between 
the pavement and the southwestern wall of Room 3. 
A third was found in the void behind the sculpted 
plinth in the northeastern corner of Room 3. The 
last was in a poor context in the collapsed fill of the 
court and entrance passage. It is not impossible that 
these items represent individuals spinning yarn in 
the shade of the gate. 


WHORL 
Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 

Identification Number: 


162a 
11TR23U09pobo1 


Photographs: lidpcc0653, Tidpcco0654 


Description: 

Baked-clay whorl, 
roughly biconical with flat- 
tened ends. In two pieces, 
with part of one end miss- 
ing. Micaceous clay with 
some fine vegetal inclu- 
sions, pale gray. Diameter: 
3.3 cm; height: 2.5 cm; 
diameter of hole: 0.8 cm. From the burned debris 
above northeastern strip in the rear section of the 
gate. 





WHORL 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 162b 
Identification Number: 11TR23U09pobo02 
Photograph: lidpccO655 


Description: 

Baked-clay whorl in the form 
of a flattened sphere. Approxi- 
mately one-third is extant. Mica- 
ceous clay, burned to a dark gray. 
Height: 2.5 cm. From the burned 
debris above the northeastern 
strip in the rear section of the gate, 
like the previous, more complete, 
example. 





Photographs: 


Description: 


Baked-clay whorl, bi- 
conical with flattened ends 
and central hole. Complete. 
Diameter: 3.0 cm; height: 
2.0 cm; diameter of hole: 
0.8 cm; weight very light at 


1idpkce3240, Nidpkc3241 





13 gr. Found in the void be- 
hind the sculpted plinth in 


Room 3. 

WHORL 

Site Inventory Number: — 

Plate: 162d 
Identification Number: 09TR22U01pobo1 
Photograph: 10dpkci214 


Description: 

Biconical baked clay 
whorl, approximate- 
ly half, with central 
hole. Diameter: 4.8 cm; 
height: 4.1 cm; diameter 
of hole: 0.6 cm; weight: 
21 gr., making for a total 
weight of ca. 40 gr. Or- 
angey-red, soft fabric with no visible temper. Appar- 
ently provided with a darker red slip and burnished; 
small patches remain beneath salts. 





ARCHITECTURAL IRON 


Architectural iron from the Cappadocia Gate com- 
prises four iron bands and associated dome-headed 
nails. One of the bands is fenestrated and has no 
clear function, although the larger and more com- 
plete piece appears to have been found where it fell, 
very close to the top of the inclined paving of the 
court pavement in front of the northeastern end of 
the outer facade (see pls. 64-65). It was at first as- 
sumed that this band had come from the right-hand 
door in the facade, but the absence of other similar 
fenestrated examples makes this uncertain. Another 
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possibility is that it was in some way associated with 
the semi-iconic stela at the top of the stepped monu- 
ment, next to which the band lay. The precise posi- 
tion in which the band was found does not, however, 
provide clear confirmation of this suggestion, which 
would carry the likely implication that the stela, 
and perhaps the entire stepped monument, was 
protected by some wooden construction. The other 
three bands, all of which are complete (although one 
is in several pieces), were discovered inside the front 
facade at the southwestern end (see pl. 65). The two 
bands that are each in one piece are very well pre- 
served, with the metal still springy. Both are bent, 
one doubled as though it was wrapped around a door 
in such a way as to secure vertical planks. If this is 
correct, it could be imagined that the southwestern 
door of the pair at the front was fully open when it 
burned. It would have comprised a post that pivoted 
and to which planks, presumably upright, were at- 
tached. Three iron bands would have been wrapped 
around the post and nailed through the planks near- 
est the post, but the bands are too short for them to 
have extended across all the planks. Whatever the 
precise arrangement, the bands would have had to 
have been forged so as to fit around the post in such 
a way that the nail holes, all punched from the same 
side before bending, were precisely lined up so that 
the large nails could be driven through from one 
side with, in one case, the protruding end bent over. 
This particular nail was then secured by the inser- 
tion of a much smaller nail from the back. However, 
this is the only instance of one of the large dome- 
headed nails being bent in this way, perhaps sug- 
gesting a repair. 


CONSERVATION OF THE IRON BANDS 
Noél Siver 


Both the intact and the fragmented iron bands were 
mechanically cleaned during the season in which 
they were excavated. Fragmented bands were mend- 
ed using HMG’s B-72 acrylic resin adhesive. Each 
band was stored on a firm backing support made 
from insulation foam and placed inside a sealed bag 
constructed from two types of water vapor- and 
oxygen-resistant barrier film. (The bag’s opaque 
lower face consists of aluminized polyethylene and 
polypropylene MarvelSeal 360. The transparent 





upper face is made from Escal, which has a trans- 
parent polypropylene outer layer with an inner layer 
composed of a vacuum-deposited ceramic on a PVA 
substrate.) Three edges of the bag were heated with 
an iron to bond the two types of barrier film. Silica 
gel with cobalt chloride indicator (blue gel) and a 
humidity indicator card were placed inside the bag 
with the iron band before the fourth edge was sealed 
(see pl. 165b). Band K11.254 was put into airtight 
storage in the Kerkenes depot in September 2012; 
the other three bands were stored in the same way 
in July 2014. Each year, when the Kerkenes depot is 
reopened, the condition of the iron band, the color 
of the silica gel, and the reading on the humidity 
indicator card are checked. 


IRON BANDS 

FENESTRATED IRON BAND 

Site Inventory Number: 11.254 

Plate: 163-164 
Identification Number: 10TR13U14metol 


1idpcco6ol, 12dpkc1440, 
lidpcco602 


Photographs: 


Description: 

The greater part of a fenestrat- 
ed iron band comprising one large 
piece and three nonjoining frag- 
ments.’*! There is a minimum of 
six rectangular fenestrations, three 
of which are sufficiently preserved 
for their size to be ascertained. Part 
of one original end, at bottom on 
plate 163, seems to be extant. There 
was a single perforation for a large 
dome-headed nail punched through 
approximately midway between 
each fenestration, with a further 
hole in the end sections, making a 
minimum total of seven nail holes. 
Two of these nail holes contain re- 
mains of iron nails, added to which 
is the corroded head of a third nail. 
The larger portion is corroded with 
pits and corrosion blisters, partially 
mineralized, actively corroding, and 
slightly deformed. Scant remains of 











1 The description and measurements are based on observations made by Noél Siver and Joseph Lehner. Detailed metallurgical 
study of this and all the other iron bands from Kerkenes is being undertaken by Joseph Lehner. 
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mineralized wood appear on its surfaces (pl. 164b). 
The smaller fragments, on the other hand, have 
completely mineralized. The fenestrations appear 
to have been cut with a hammer and chisel by a 
blacksmith. The band, like the plain bands described 
below, was almost certainly made by forge welding 
separate elements together. Furthermore, it is prob- 
able that the fenestrations were cut before the sec- 
tions were joined. If this was indeed the case, there 
could have been as many as seven sections. 

Maximum length of the large portion: 94.1 cm; 
maximum length of fragments: 20.9 cm and 8.3 cm. 
Thus the minimum total length is 122 cm, while 
the original complete length would have been in 
excess of 150 cm. This is compatible with the size 
of the plain bands described below. Band maximum 
width: 10.4 cm; thickness (varies due to corrosion): 
0.4-1.3 cm. Dimensions of fenestrations from top 
to bottom on plate 163: 1) width: 3.5 cm; 2) aver- 
age: 8.7 x 3.0 cm; 3) average: 7.4 x 3.0 cm; 4) length: 
7.2 cm. Distance between first and second fenestra- 
tion: 17.3 cm; distance between second and third 
fenestration: 16.3 cm; distance between third and 
fourth fenestration: 16.8 cm. Fenestration in the 
nonjoining fragments: 7.5 x 3.5 cm. Dome-headed 
nail between first and second fenestrations: pre- 
served length: 1.2 cm; diameter: 1.9 cm; shank square 
in section. Dome-headed nail between the third and 
fourth fenestrations: length: 9.0 cm; height of head: 
1.3 cm; diameter of head: 2.6 cm. The head and a 
5.8 cm portion of the square shank are bent parallel 
to the surface of the band. Neither the dimensions 
of the fenestrations nor the spacing of the fenestra- 
tions and nail holes is precisely regular. 

The main portion was found resting directly on 
the stone pavement; the other fragments were re- 
covered from the stone collapse. Fragments of a sim- 
ilar fenestrated iron band were found on the burned 
floor of the large hall at the northern end of the city 
(K96.02, ID TT15U13met04).'” 


IRON BAND 
Site Inventory Number: 11.253 
Plate: 165 


Identification Number: 11TR24U07meto2 





lidpcco0606, 1idpccoéo7, 
lidpndo8g14, 14dpkco106 


Photographs: 





Description: 

Large folded iron band with four circular perfo- 
rations punched from a single direction. There are 
no immediately visible forge welds of sections, sug- 
gesting that this band was forged from a single piece 
of iron. This is in contrast to not dissimilar bands 
found at the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial 
Complex.'*? The band has been bent, as though fit- 
ted around a post in such a way that the burrs that 
formed when the holes were punched were on the 
outer face. One end has been hammered and given 
a rounded shape, whereas the other end has been 
cut straight from both sides. Total unfolded length: 
164.7 cm; width at rounded end: 8.0 cm; width at 
squared end: 6.9 cm; thickness at rounded end: 
0.8 cm; thickness at squared end: 0.6 cm. Distance 
between perforations: 42.5 cm; diameter of perfora- 
tions: 0.9-1.0 cm. 


IRON BAND 
K11.252 


165a, 166-167 


Site Inventory Number: 
Plate: 
Identification Number: —11TR24U07meto} 


lidpcc0603, lidpccoéo4, 
lidpcc0605, 1Ndpkc3231, 
idpkc3233, Ndpndosg14 


Photographs: 











% Fragments were published before assembly in G. Summers et al. 1998, fig. 15:3-6. 


3 Joseph Lehner, personal communication. 
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Description: 

Large folded iron band with four circular per- 
forations punched from the same direction and a 
dome-headed iron nail held in situ by a small nail 
inserted from the opposite side. There are no im- 
mediately visible forge welds of sections, suggesting 
that this band was forged from a single piece of iron. 
Both ends are fastened by the dome-headed nail, the 
lower portion of which is bent at 90 degrees so that 
it is parallel with the band. The small nail inserted 
from the other side secured the larger one. The band 
has been bent, as though fitted around a post in such 
a way that the burrs that formed when the holes 
were punched were on the outer face. One end has 
been hammered and given a rounded shape, where- 
as the other end has been cut straight from both 
sides (see pl. 167a). Total unfolded length: 160.2 cm; 
width at rounded end: 6.8 cm; width at squared end: 
5.6 cm; thickness at rounded end: 0.5 cm; thickness 
at squared end: 0.6 cm. Distance between perfora- 
tions: 38.1 cm; diameter of perforations: 1.1-1.2 cm. 
The greatest possible distance between the inside 
faces of the band at the joined end, and therefore the 
thickness of the wood between these ends: 9.8 cm. 
The dome-headed nail is square in section; straight 
length: 19.0 cm; diameter of head: 2.5 cm. Preserved 
length of the small nail, which has lost its tip: 2.5 cm. 


IRON BAND 

Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 168 
Identification Number: 11TR24U07meto3z 


Photographs: 1idpkc3227, 1idpndogi8 





Description: 

Bent iron band with four circular perforations 
punched from the same direction with four in situ 
dome-headed iron nails. The metal is nearly com- 
pletely mineralized and broken into several pieces. 
Remnant corrosion makes some measurements im- 
precise. The nails do not go through two perfora- 
tions, probably suggesting that although the band 
was purposefully folded it was attached with four 


nails rather than two. One end has been hammered 
and given a rounded shape, whereas the other end 
has been cut straight. Total unfolded length: 88.0 cm; 
width at rounded end: 5.4 cm; width at squared end: 
5.6 cm; thickness at rounded end: 0.6 cm; thick- 
ness at squared end: 0.4 cm. Distance between per- 
forations: ca. 11-13 cm. The dome-headed nails 
are square in section; measurable lengths: 8.7 and 
7.4 cm; diameter of heads: 1.5 and 2.2 cm. There are 
wooden pseudomorphs preserved in places. 


DOME-HEADED NAILS 


DOME-HEADED NAIL 


Site Inventory Number: {11.271 

Plate: 169a 
Identification Number: 11TR24U07meto8 
Photograph: lidpcco0625 


Description: 

Dome-headed iron nail with square 
shank. Complete, in excellent condi- 
tion. The head bears marks of having 
been hammered. Length: 7.2 cm; diam- 
eter of head: 1.3 cm; shank: 0.6 x 0.6 cm. 
Associated with the broken iron band 
11TR24U07met03. 





DOME-HEADED NAIL 


Site Inventory Number: 11.270 

Plate: 169b 
Identification Number: —11TR24U07meto7 
Photograph: lidpcco0632 


Description: 

Dome-headed iron nail with square 
shank. Complete, in excellent condi- 
tion. Length: 11.5 cm; diameter of head: 
1.5 cm. 
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DOME-HEADED NAIL Description: 

Site Inventory Number: K11.269 Dome-headed iron nail with 

Plate: ieee square shank. Incomplete. Preserved 
length: 6.4 cm; diameter of head: 

Identification Number: 11TR24U07meto6 2.2 cm; shank at break: 1.0 = 1.0 cm. 

Photograph: 1idpcc0633 Found together with the broken band 
11TR24U07met03. 


Description: 

Dome-headed iron nail with square 
shank. Complete, in excellent condi- 
tion. Length: 11.6 cm; diameter of head: 
1.3 cm. 





DOME-HEADED NAIL 
Site Inventory Number: 11.272 


Plate: 170a 
Identification Number: 11TR24U04meto} 
Photograph: lidpcco0643 


Description: 

Iron nail with round shank and 
flattened head. Incomplete. Preserved 
length: 12.2 cm; diameter of head: 
DOME-HEADED NAIL 1.9 cm; diameter of shank: 0.8 cm. 
Found in Room 1 in the rear section of 
the gate. 





Site Inventory Number: K11.268 

Plate: 169d 
Identification Number: 11TR24U07meto5 
Photograph: lidpcc0631 


Description: 

Dome-headed iron nail with square 
shank. Complete. Length: 11.0 cm; di- 
ameter of head: 2.5 cm. 





DOME-HEADED NAIL 


Site Inventory Number: — 

Plate: 170b 
Identification Number: 11TR23U24meto2 
Photograph: lidpcco662 





Description: 

Dome-headed iron nail with 
round shank below head becoming 
square in section lower down. Incom- 
plete, but in good state of preserva- 
tion. Preserved length: 5.4 cm; diam- 
Plate: 169e eter of head: 1.4 cm; shank at break: 
Identification Number: 11TR24U07meto4 0.6 x 0.6 cm, 


DOME-HEADED NAIL 


Site Inventory Number: — 





Photograph: lidpcco648 
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DOME-HEADED NAIL Description: 
Site Inventory Number: — Dome-headed iron nail, shank 


square in section. Complete, sharp- 
ly bent two-thirds of the way down 
the shank. Length: 9.3 cm; diameter 


Plate: 170c 


Identification Number: 11TR23U24metol 








Photograph: lidpcco6é1 of head: 1.8 cm; shank at maximum: 
Description: 1.0 x 0.8 cm. 
Dome-headed iron nail with round 
shank below head becoming square in 
section lower down. Tip possibly miss- 
ing, but in good state of preservation. 
Preserved length: 7.2 cm; diameter of 
head: 1.2 cm; shank: 0.6 x 0.6 cm. 
NAILS 
NAIL 





Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 170f 
SHANK OF DOME-HEADED NAIL 


Sie iaventon* Number. i= Identification Number: 11TR24U04meto3 


Plate: ad Photograph: lidpcco646 


Identification Number: 11TR23U12meto2 peseniptien: 

Iron nail with round shank and flat- 
tened head. Incomplete. Preserved length: 
Description: 7.8 cm; diameter of head: 1.4 cm; diameter 

Shank of iron nail, square in sec- 2 of shank at break: 1.8 cm. Found in Room 1 
tion. Almost certainly from a large in the rear section of the gate. 
dome-headed nail. Complete except 
for the head, tip blunted. Excellent 
condition. Tip possibly missing, but 
in good state of preservation. Pre- 
served length: 9.7 cm; shank at center: 
0.6 x 0.6 cm. 


Photograph: 1idpcco660 














NAIL 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 170h 





Identification Number: 11TR23U31meto3 


Photograph: 1idpkc3239 


DOME-HEADED NAIL Description: 


Site Inventory Number: K1.267 Nail, iron, highly corroded portion 

Plate: 170e of shank in two fragments. Preserved 

length of largest fragment: 4 cm. Found 

in the hard clayey fill of the mortise 

hole in the sculpted plinth in Room 3, ui 
between the edge of the base and the 
side of the cutting. 


Identification Number: 11TR23U09meto3 
Photograph: lidpcco0645 
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NAIL Description: 

Site Inventory Number: — Pierced iron plate in 
Disisi 170g four pieces with protrud- 


ing and loose nails and 
nail fragments. The large 
Photograph: lidpccoé650 central hole was punched 
through, as were the 
holes for nails. Nails are 
square in section. Length: 
11.0 cm; width: 10.0 cm; 
thickness: 0.3 cm; diam- 
eter of central hole: 3.0 cm; largest preserved nail 
fragment: 5.1 cm. A shoe or pad fixed into wood. 


Identification Number: 11TR23U09metol 


Description: 





Iron nail shank, square in section. 
Preserved length of largest fragment: 
4.3 cm; shank: 0.4 x 0.4 cm. 





POINT 
SHEET WITH NAILS 
POINT Site Inventory Number: — 
Site Inventory Number: K99.083 Plate: 72a 
Plate: ie Identification Number: 11TR24U04meto4 
Identification Number: 99CAPPUoometol Photograph: nidpcco671 


Photograph: o8dpkci145 
Yozgat Museum Registration Number: 1393 


Description: 

Iron nail, corrod- 
ed. Preserved length 
12.6 cm; diameter be- 
tween 3 and 16 mm; 
thickness between 0.3 
and 0.9 cm. Found on the 
surface. 





Description: 











Fragments of iron sheet pierced by two small 
holes, one still retaining remains of a nail. Badly 
corroded. Length: 4.8 cm; width: 1.6 cm; thickness: 











0.3 cm. 
| IRON Loop 
¥ Site Inventory Number: — 
—— 
0 2em Plate: 172b 


Identification Number: 11TR24U04meto2 


MISCELLANEOUS IRON Photograph: idpceco672 


Description: 
PIERCED IRON PLATE WITH NAILs 
Heart-shaped loop or eye, 


SiS nveR tol UNUM ORES forged iron. Square in section, 


Plate: 171b shaft missing. Preserved length: 
Identification Number: 11TR24U22meto5 2.9 cm; width: 2.0 cm; section: 
0.6 x 0.5 cm. 


Photograph: lidpeco745 
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IRON ROD 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 172c 
Identification Number: 09TR22U08metol 
Photograph: 10dpk1252 


Description: 

Rod of iron, round in section with 
one end flattened. Incomplete. Length: 
21.5 cm. 





























IRON TACKS 


Four iron tacks with amorphous roundish heads were 
recovered. The first was found on the surface behind 
the North Tower at the base of TR04. Another, poorly 
preserved, came from the base of the burned layer in 
TRO3. Only the best example is illustrated. 


TACK 

Site Inventory Number: Ko2.141 

Plate: 173a 

Identification Number: 02TRO4U04metol1 
Photograph: o5dpnko705 


Description: 


Iron tack with domed head. 
Almost complete. Length: 
2.0 cm; diameter of head: 1.6 cm. 


IRON TACKS NoT ILLUSTRATED 
o2TRoO4U02metol o2TROZU03metol 
IRON Nait Not ILLUSTRATED 
1TR3Z0U02metol 


IRON FRAGMENTS Not ILLUSTRATED 


o9TR22U20metol 11TR23U33meto2 


LEAD 


SHEET LEAD 


Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 
Identification Number: 


173b 
1TR23U31Imetol 


Photographs: lidpnd3538, lidpnd3539 


Description: 

Lead sheet cut along one side; 
flat underside bearing marks of 
the surface onto which the melt- 
ed lead was poured; upper side 
smooth with bubble scar. Found in 
the mortise of the sculpted plinth. 
Length: 7.7 cm; width: 4.2 cm: 
thickness 0.2 cm. 





MELTED LEAD 


Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 
Identification Number: 


173c 
1TR23U31Imeto2 


Photographs: lidpkce3242, 1idpkc3243 





Description: 

Formless lump of melted lead. Found in the mor- 
tise of the sculpted plinth. Length: 6.6 cm; width: 
3.5 cm; maximum thickness: 1.8 cm. 
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WOOD 

WoobD FRAGMENTS Not ILLUSTRATED 

11TR23UNwdnol Arrow shaft fragment 


11TR23U20wdno1 ~— Wood fragment 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE IRON AGE POTTERY 

















ye) 





o pottery earlier than the foundation of the 

Iron Age city on the Kerkenes Dag was found 

at the Cappadocia Gate, or indeed elsewhere 
within the limits of the city walls. Diagnostic mate- 
rial from the 1928 test trenches was promptly pub- 
lished by Erich Schmidt, in addition to which a rep- 
resentative selection of sherds from the 1996 test 
excavations has also been published.'** Other ves- 
sels have occasionally been illustrated in interim re- 
ports. Of chronological importance is the absence of 
any painted pottery of the “animal silhouette style,” 
commonly known as Alisar IV following Hans Hen- 
ning von der Osten’s stratigraphic sequence at Alisar 
Héytik, which lies only some 23 km to the southeast 
of Kerkenes. Pottery of this distinctive style has been 
found in the destruction level on the old citadel at 
Gordion, now securely dated to the end of the ninth 
century BC. The core area of distribution of Alisar IV 
pottery, characterized by stags and ibex with trees 
and filling motifs of concentric circles, lies in the 
middle reaches of the Kizilirmak (the Red River). 
That the style persisted down to ca. 700 BC is evi- 
denced by its occurrence at Gélliidag, near the city 
of Nigde. In the later, poorly defined Alisar V period, 
it can be seen that panels of light ground contain- 
ing multiple brush concentric circles in dark paint 
continued in fashion. Some examples of this kind are 
found at Kerkenes. More generally, the Kizilirmak 
basin style of painted pottery that began early in 
the Iron Age has been shown to have continued well 
into the Hellenistic period. The majority of sherds 
found at the Cappadocia Gate are from gray and buff 
ware vessels, usually slipped and burnished, that 
is akin to the corpus of Middle Phrygian ceramics 
at Gordion. There is little red ware, in contrast to 





4 Schmidt 1929; G. Summers and F. Summers 1999, figs. 17-20. 
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other excavated parts of Kerkenes, which is prob- 
ably a reflection of the limited range of shapes. Two 
sherds each bear a single graffito, one incised before 
the vessel was fired and the other after. The general 
point here is that the chronology of Iron Age pottery 
in Central Anatolia is not yet sufficiently well un- 
derstood to provide secure evidence for the dating 
of Kerkenes. On the other hand, the single-period 
occupation of the city, perhaps spanning no more 
than one hundred years, together with the secure 
stratigraphic position of the very limited amount 
of pottery found at the Cappadocia Gate, provides a 
small but useful corpus. 

The pottery presented here was found in three 
distinct contexts. The earliest context was associ- 
ated with the construction of the defenses and com- 
prises sherds found in situ in the lower portion of 
the core of the glacis. These appear to have been 
associated with provisions for the workforce. Join- 
ing sherds of a painted jug, as well as painted sherds 
from a large paneled krater, had evidently been in- 
corporated into the rubble core of the towers. The 
former were found among the collapsed stone of the 
walls at the junction of the East Tower and the city 
wall, above the sherds found in situ; the latter were 
found among the collapsed walling in the gate court. 
Both presumably came from vessels that broke and 
were discarded during construction of the gate. 

The second context comes from an intermediate 
level, a rapidly deposited fill or makeup beneath the 
floor of Room 1 in the rear portion of the gate. There 
were many animal bones from this same fill, which 
are reported on in chapter 10. The large size of the 
sherds, a few of which were found to join, together 
with the unusually (for Kerkenes) well-preserved 
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condition of the animal bones, suggests that this fill 
represents the very rapid deposition of rubbish as- 
sociated in some way with building activities at the 
gate. In this context, large sherds from a second pan- 
eled krater were recovered. 

The third context is the destruction, from which 
very little pottery was recovered. 

In general, the pottery found at the Cappado- 
cia Gate, like that from elsewhere at Kerkenes, is 
poorly preserved, with fugitive surfaces and deposits 
of salts that are harder than fabrics. Where sherds 
were subject to burning, which resulted in second- 
ary firing, preservation is better. The poor condi- 
tion results from low firing temperatures, as well 
as postdeposition deterioration due to acidic buri- 
al conditions. Very few sherds were found to join, 
and even fewer could be assembled into complete 
profiles. Small, fine, black-slipped and highly bur- 
nished vessels were represented in the assemblage, 
but the sherds were too small for vessel shapes to 
be reconstructed. With the exception of TR24U04, 
from which all sherds have been kept, only diagnos- 
tic sherds—that is, rims, bases, handles, and sherds 
with features—were retained for future study. These 
diagnostic sherds are representative of the entire as- 
semblage. At the close of the 2011 season, nondiag- 
nostic body sherds were placed in tough plastic bags 
and buried beneath Room 3, in the hole dug through 
the floor to extract the sculpted plinth. 

In a recent archaeometric study of ceramics from 
within the bend of the Kizilirmak, it was suggested 
that a large percentage of the sherds examined from 
Kerkenes were nonlocal, being imported from a wid- 
er region.’ This interpretation, which has impor- 
tant implications for Kerkenes, should be regarded 
with caution. Before trade—either in pottery itself 
or in the contents of pottery containers—is invoked 
as an explanation for the results of neutron activa- 
tion analysis, there needs to be full consideration of 
what is to be understood as local and nonlocal in a 
sixth-century BC context. An additional issue might 
be that much of the Kanak Su basin was flooded be- 
fore the geological survey was made. Only one sherd 
from the Cappadocia Gate excavations can probably 
be identified as an import: a fine black-burnished 
body sherd with faceted lozenges.’ 





™ Kealhofer et al. 2010, especially pp. 89-90. 
1% Matsumura 2008. 


POTTERY FROM THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
CAPPADOCIA GATE 


Little pottery was recovered from contexts associ- 
ated with the construction of the primary phase of 
the gate. While very few sherds indeed were found 
in the core of the walling, important finds include 
sherds from a jug anda krater with polychrome pan- 
eled decoration. These represent a development of 
the Alisar IV style during the succeeding Alisar V 
period: the animal style of Alisar IV has disappeared, 
while polychrome patterning with white grounds 
becomes common among the small percentage of 
painted vessels. Part of a second krater in this dis- 
tinctive paneled style was found in the subsequent 
phase of adaptations to the gate. 

Other pottery connected with the construction 
was found in the core of the glacis, in layers that 
seem to represent sustenance for the builders. Frag- 
ments of cooking pots and gray ware bowls belong 
firmly within the Middle Phrygian corpus of Central 
Anatolia. 


JUG WITH CUT-AWAY SPOUT AND POLYCHROME, 
PANELED DECORATION 


Site Inventory Number: — 


























































































































































































































Plate: 174a 
Identification Number: 1ITR24U03poto1 
Photograph: - 
7 — 
y 
0 5m 


Description: 

Jug with cut-away spout and round handle at- 
tached to the rim and shoulder. Wheelmade. Brown- 
ish orange with, where thick, a brownish core; gray 
and white grit and fine vegetal temper. A single pan- 
el, extending around the shoulder from either side 
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of the handle, is made of a cream or white ground 
outlined and divided into two horizontal registers 
in red paint. Horizontal lines in dark purplish paint 
divide the upper register into two, the lower into 
three. The entire external surface is finely bur- 
nished, and there is some spalling. Maximum diam- 
eter of neck: 8 cm. 


POTTERY KRATER WITH PANELED DECORATION 
Site Inventory Number: — 

Plate: 

Identification Number: 


174b 
10TR22Uolpotol 


Photograph: _ 








Description: 

Sherds from the rim, neck, and shoulder of a 
large krater. Found in the stone collapse from the 
Middle Tower that filled the gate court. The surface 
of most sherds was poorly preserved, the pattern- 
ing only being discernible on three sherds that were 
burned in the destruction. Large krater, diameter 
not measurable, with slight seating for a lid inside 
the rim and an external bead below the rim. Part 
of one handle is extant. The soft fabric is pale red 
with a thick buff core containing both grit and veg- 
etal temper. Patterning comprises a panel of white 
ground outlined with dark-red-to-black paint, two 
parallel lines of which divide the panel into two hor- 
izontal registers. Each register contains compass- 
drawn concentric circles. The painting is competent 
but somewhat slapdash. 


THREE COOKING POTS: 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 75a-c 


Identification Numbers: 10TR25U12poto3, 
10TR25U12poto4, 
10TR25U12poto5 


Photograph: - 


C14 


Description: 








Large fragments of three cooking pots with 
simple out-turned rims. Wheelmade, heavily tem- 
pered with fine-to-medium-sized grits. The largest 
example was originally buff; all are burned to shades 
of gray and black. 


Two SHALLOW BOWLS 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 175d-e 
Identification Numbers: 10TR25U12potol, 
10TR25U12poto2 


Photograph: - 








Description: 

Sherds from two shallow bowls with simple rims. 
Wheelmade, soft fabric with some grit and vegetal 
temper. The slightly smaller of the two is buff, the 
larger is pale red with a buff core, its plain surfaces 
being pale gray inside and mottled outside. 
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POTTERY FROM ADAPTATIONS 
TO THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


Pottery from material thrown down to raise the level 
of the floors in Rooms 1 and 2 can be ascribed to an 
intermediate phase in the history of the Cappado- 
cia Gate. The range of shapes, with the exception of 
sherds from a large painted krater, is suggestive of 
food preparation and consumption. This interpreta- 
tion is not incompatible with the abundance of ani- 
mal bones from the same context. Apart from the 
krater, there is no patterning on this monochrome 
pottery. The sherds from this context are not atypi- 
cal of Kerkenes more generally, although red wares 
make up a smaller component of the assemblage. 
This particular group of sherds is, however, unusual 
in that it was found in soft sandy fill rather than the 
more usual hard clayey deposits, and also because 
pottery surfaces were relatively well preserved. 


KRATER WITH STRAP HANDLES AND PANELED 
POLYCHROME DECORATION 


Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 176 


Identification Number: 11TR24U04poto2 


1idpnd3408 


Photograph: 








Description: 

Krater with seating for a lid inside the rim and 
strap handles with polychrome paneled decora- 
tion on the neck. Wheelmade, pale reddish brown, 
micaceous clay with some grit and vegetal temper, 
smoothed to a fine finish. A cream or white ground 
panel is bordered by plum-red paint. Three vertical 
stripes at the end of the panel and two compass- 
drawn concentric circle motifs are in dark brown 
paint. Diameter: 34 cm. 


BOWL 
Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 

Identification Number: 


177a 
1TR24U04potol 
Photograph: - 











Description: 

Simple bowl with flat base, gray ware, grit tem- 
per, slipped and burnished. Approximately half the 
vessel is preserved. Diameter: 22.5 cm. 


DISH 


Site Inventory Number: — 





Plate: 177b 
Identification Number: 11TR24U25poto2 
Photograph: - 

— 

0 5cm 


Description: 

Dish, wheelmade, pale brown gritty ware; red 
slipped and burnished apart from the center of the 
interior, which was left plain. Incomplete. Diameter: 
17 cm. 


COOKING PoT 
Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 

Identification Number: 


177¢ 
1TR24U04poto3 
Photograph: — 
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Description: 

Cooking pot with strap handles attached to 
rim and shoulder. Possibly handmade with wheel- 
finished rim. Heavily tempered with medium-sized 
grit; exterior smoothed below rim, which has fine 
striations. 


COOKING POT 
Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 

Identification Number: 


177d 
1TR24U03poto2 
Photograph: - 











Description: 

Two-handled cooking pot with flat base and 
strap handles on shoulder. Wheelmade, grit temper, 
striated rim and neck, mottled buff with gray, exte- 
rior smoothed. Some sherds altered by burning after 
breakage. Complete profile with less than half the 
rim preserved. Diameter: 20.5 cm. 


POTTERY FROM THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE 
CAPPADOCIA GATE 


Apart from those recovered from the drain at the 
front of the entrance passage, no sherds were found 
on surfaces in the entrance passage or court. In the 
rear section of the gate, a number of small and usu- 
ally abraded sherds were recovered from between 


paving stones and pressed into the surfaces on ei- 
ther side of the pavement. There were no pots found 
in situ in any of the three rooms. The burned debris 
in Room 2 did contain two miniature jars. Very little 
of the pottery bore traces of paint. There were no 
pithos sherds, and only a single small sherd from 
a large krater was found. Two sherds have a graf- 
fito. From the destruction debris at the back of the 
North Tower came a single fragment of black bur- 
nished ware with raised lozenges. It is noteworthy 
that no pottery was found in association with any 
of the cultic installations set up at the gate, and also 
that there were no storage vessels, such as might 
have been used for drinking water, in any of the 
three rooms. 


THREE MINIATURE POTS 


Three miniature pots were found in the layer of 
black burning beneath the collapse in the rear sec- 
tion of the gate. Are all broken and abraded and were 
probably pressed into the surfaces of the strips to 
the side of the paving. 


No. 
Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 

Identification Number: 


178a 
11TR23U20potol 
Photograph: - 
Description: 
Very small jar with flat 
base. Wheelmade, fine black 
polished ware. Incomplete, in 
many small fragments. Height: 
5 cm; diameter: 4.9 cm. 
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No 2. Two SHERDS WITH 
Site Inventory Number: K11.277 NONALPHABETIC GRAFFITI 
Plate: 178b No.1 
Identification Number: 11TR24U19poto2 Site Inventory Number: K11.275 
Photograph: lidpcco0674 Bie: 78d 
Description: Identification Number: 11TR24U25poto1 

Small jar with flat base. 

Phot h: lidpnd34i 
Wheelmade, micaceous buff ee a Buss 
ware, smoothed exterior. Part 
of rim missing. Height: 5.2 cm; 
diameter: 3.95 cm. 
—$—— 
0 2cm 
No. 3 
Site Inventory Number: K11.276 
Plate: 178¢ 
Identification Number: 11TR24U19poto1 
Photographs: lidpkc3244, Ndpkce3245 
0 2cm 











Description: 

Small jar with flat base and two double-horned 
lugs. Wheelmade, brown, soft with fine grit and veg- 
etal temper. Interior cracked during manufacture 
where the lugs are applied; smoothed exterior. In- 
complete. Height: 8.2 cm; diameter: 6 cm. 


SHERDS NOT ILLUSTRATED 


1NITR23U20poto2 ~— Two sherds with 
nonalphabetic graffiti 





197 Kerkenes News 4 (2001), p. 12, fig. 17. 


Description: 

Sherd from the shoulder of a closed vessel. 
Wheelmade, burned to a pale brown color from 
what would probably have been bright red. The fab- 
ric contains a little mica and is grit tempered, exte- 
rior smoothed and burnished, possibly coated with a 
thin slip. A symbol was shallowly incised after firing. 
Several red ware jugs with cut-away spouts found at 
the Palatial Complex had a similar symbol incised on 
the shoulder under the loop of the handle.'”” Dimen- 
sions: 8.75 x 7.50 cm. From the makeup below the 
floor of Room 2. 


No. 2 

Site Inventory Number: 11.274 

Plate: 178e 
Identification Number: 11TR24U17poto} 
Photograph: lidpnd3419 
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Description: 

Flat base of a pot, wheelmade, gritty fabric with 
some vegetal inclusions, pale red with thick pale 
gray core, surfaces plain. Mark lightly incised before 
firing. Another example of this mark was found at 
the Palatial Complex.’* Dimensions: 11.0 = 8.5 cm. 
The same symbol is also found incised on pottery 
at Gordion.’”? Found in the burned debris above the 
front threshold. 


JUGLET WITH INCISED DECORATION 


Site Inventory Number: K0o2.144 

Plate: 179 

Identification Number: | 02TROZUO05potol 
Photograph: o5dpnkino 


Description: 

Juglet with cut-away 
spout, concave disc base, 
and strap handle from rim to 
belly. Largely complete but 
most of handle missing. Re- 
stored from many fragments 
from the erosion gully on the 
southwestern side of the gate 
passage in TRO3. Wheelmade, 
with interior marks espe- 
cially at base. Fine, soft, light 
gray paste with no visible temper. Gray-to-black slip, 








198 Kerkenes News 4 (2001), p. 12, fig. 17. 
199 
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201 


burnished to high polish. Band of lightly incised 
panels filled with crosses divided by narrower panel 
with double vertical lines. Vertical panel filled with 
lattice decoration on handle stub. Diameter of base: 
5.2 cm; height: 14.4 cm. A very thin postdeposition 
sediment is bonded to much of the surface. Several 
very small sherds from a similar vessel, not illus- 
trated, were recovered in TR04, where they lay on 
the original surface at the back of the North Tower. A 
very similar juglet was recovered from the destruc- 
tion level of the Kiictik Héyiik at Gordion, which is 
thought to be associated with the Persian invasion 
of ca. 546 BC.?” 


SHERD WITH FACETED DECORATION 


Site Inventory Number: — 


Plate: 180a 
Identification Number: 02TRO4UO3potol 
Photograph: 18dpkco101 


Description: 

Trench TR04 also 
produced a single small 
sherd from a black 
slipped and burnished 
juglet embellished 
with a panel contain- 
ing faceted lozenges. A 
few not dissimilar frag- 
ments have been found 
elsewhere at Kerkenes. Close parallels are known 
from Gordion.”"' 





Roller 1987, e.g., figs. 7, 2a-34; fig. 21 2A-167. An exhaustive search for parallels has not been made. 
Young 1953b, pp. 164-66, with fig. 9 bottom. For a color photograph of the same piece, see Sams and Temizsdy 2000, p. 44, fig. 86. 
DeVries 2005, pp. 41-42, with fig. 4.4. It is difficult to reconcile the early date given to this distinctive diamond-faceted decora- 


tion from the South Cellar at Gordion with the evidence at Kerkenes. The fibulae, described above, also support a lower date for 
some or all of the fill of the South Cellar which, it would seem, included residual Greek sherds. A larger jug with applied lozenge- 
shaped facets from Bogazkéy (Bossert 2000, pl. 372), now on display in the museum at BoSazkale, shows that there was more than 
one way of making this style of decoration. Matsumura (2008) discusses the two sherds found at Kaman in their wider context and 
reproduces an image of this piece from Kerkenes as fig. 12:317 on p. 181. First published in Kerkenes News 4 (2001), p. 11, with fig. 13. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POTTERY 
FROM THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


PAINTED SHERD 
Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 180b 
Identification Number: OOCT50U02poto1 
Photograph: 1idpnd3402 
Description: 

Sherd from a closed ves- 
sel with white ground on a 


plain reddish surface and 
dark painted patterning. 





LARGE JAR 











Site Inventory Number: — 
Plate: 180c 
Identification Number: OOCT50U02poto2 


Photograph: - 
Description: 

Large jar with strap handles. Buff ware with grit 
and vegetal temper; the exterior and inside of the 
rim are red slipped and burnished. Diameter: 16 cm. 
From a poor context. 


SHERDS NOT ILLUSTRATED 


O9TR25U02poto1 — Sherds from neck of spouted 
vessel 


nTR23U10potol Sherds from small closed 
vessel 
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ANIMAL BONES FROM IRON AGE LEVELS 











EVANG 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


erkenes is a large urban site, of which the 
K trenches discussed in this volume cover only a 

minute part; therefore, the results of the pres- 
ent study of faunal material cannot be considered as 
representative of the animal economy as a whole. 
In addition, the faunal assemblage recovered from 
these trenches is small overall. These points bring 
to the fore the question of what might be the value 
of such an assemblage and why it should be stud- 
ied. Apart from the obvious and perhaps not quite 
justified “because they are there,” and the wish- 
ful thinking that eventually more and more areas 
will be excavated at Kerkenes, thereby adding more 
bones to the study table, there are good reasons why 
these faunal materials are worth looking at. For one 
thing, because the city was short lived, destroyed, 
and never reinhabited, the deposits are sealed with- 
out contamination by later activities, and they are 
tightly and securely dated. As such, these remains 
represent a fine-grained snapshot of activities at 
an Iron Age site. Because these animal bones were 
excavated at the Cappadocia Gate, one of the seven 
monumental entrances into the city, they come from 
a clear ideological and socioeconomic context. Thus, 
although the excavated area was very small, it is pos- 
sible to define clearly what these bones represent in 
the above terms. Small-scale urban excavations do 
not usually permit such precise contextualization of 
faunal assemblages, because it is hard to define the 
above-mentioned context. 

Because the Cappadocia Gate was both a public 
area and an entrance to the city, it is not expected 
that much rubbish was thrown into heaps or that 
much food consumption took place there. The con- 
texts from which the faunal remains were recovered 
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indicate that the bones represent food consumed 
by workmen during the original construction of the 
gate or during the major structural adaptations. 
With this in mind, the main aim of this research 
was to describe the character of the consumption 
behavior of this particular group of people. A further 
line of inquiry has to do with what a “gate” may 
have meant for the ancient inhabitants of Kerkenes, 
a premise that may include symbolic meaning in 
which animals may have had a part. Additionally, 
there is the possibility that some remains might be 
associated with the destruction of the city by fire. 
Thus the bones were also looked at with an eye to 
whether or not any specific unforeseen activities 
might have taken place at the gate. 


PROVENANCE OF THE 
MATERIALS: RECOVERY 


In total, 894 bone, horn, and tooth fragments were 
recorded from trenches TRO3, TR04, TR23, TR24, and 
TR25. The preservation of the materials is very poor 
due to the acidic soil and the conflagration of the 
city. In addition, the very hard soil matrix made re- 
covering and cleaning the bones difficult, and some- 
times further damage was unintentionally inflicted 
on bones during these processes. Bones were cleaned 
only by brushing with dry toothbrushes. This was 
not an ideal method of cleaning, and often sediment 
remained stuck on the bones. They might have been 
more effectively cleaned with the use of chemicals, 
but the already very poor condition of the bones 
argued against such an option. Dry-sieving was not 
carried out, but large samples of burned deposits 
from the rear section of the gate were wet-sieved 
and carefully sorted for small objects and animal 
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bone; only very small amounts of crushed bone frag- 
ments were recovered. 


METHODS 


The bones excavated at the Cappadocia Gate were 
very fragile, and on many occasions it was observed 
that a single bone was broken into many pieces. This 
was particularly the case for ribs and even more so 
for skulls. Deciding on a method to measure taxo- 
nomic abundance was thus difficult. We chose to em- 
ploy the traditional methods of number of identified 
specimens (NISP) and diagnostic zones (DZ),?° and 
to emphasize the latter when making calculations. 
Because of the low number of identifiable bones 
recovered, calculating the minimum number of in- 
dividuals (MNI) was judged to be unrepresentative. 
Nevertheless, in certain cases counting MNI was 
considered useful. 

For the diagnostic zones method, only bones 
preserving 50 percent or more of at least one diag- 
nostic zone were counted. Skull fragments and teeth 
were excluded from diagnostic zone calculations, but 
mandibles with teeth as well as isolated deciduous 
fourth premolars and permanent third molars were 
counted. Vertebrae, ribs, carpals, and tarsals, save for 
the astragalus and calcaneum, were also excluded. 

In general, all fragments were counted when cal- 
culating NISP, though there were certain exceptions. 
Several skulls found smashed in U03 and U04 of TR04 
were calculated with MNI to belong to three cattle 
and one sheep. Another context where MNI was 
employed was U10 of TR23, where thirty fragments 
of an ovicaprid skull were excavated. Teeth, often 
found shattered into many small pieces, also posed 
a problem in calculating NISP. A tooth was count- 
ed only when at least half of it was preserved. Ribs 
were also often found shattered into many small 
pieces, making it very difficult to identify them and 
record diagnostic zones. The neck portions of the 
ribs were rarely preserved; only six sheep-sized ribs 
were found to preserve this neck region. Neverthe- 
less, ribs were abundant, and excluding them would 
have distorted the overall picture of the assemblage, 
especially the skeletal representation (see below). 
Actual counts of the ribs and vertebrae are included 
in the NISP and skeletal representation. This solu- 
tion still presents a bias for species proportions, as 





202 Dobney and Rielly 1988. 


bones that tend to be highly fragmented can inflate 
the calculated presence of a species. To minimize 
this problem somewhat, ribs and vertebrae are only 
counted in the “size” categories (see below), not at 
the species level. 

In creating the skeletal representation tables, a 
rather minimalistic approach was adopted. Because 
the identifiable bones were few, instead of listing 
each bone separately, bones were categorized into 
groups. These include the front leg (scapula, humer- 
us, radius, ulna), the back leg (pelvis, femur, tibia), 
the metapodia (metacarpal, metatarsal), the com- 
pact bones of the extremities (phalanges, carpals, 
tarsals), the skull, the mandible with teeth, and a 
final group comprising mandible fragments with- 
out teeth, maxillae with teeth, and isolated teeth. 
Skull fragments identifiable with a species level in- 
clude those with a portion of the orbit and those 
with a portion of the occipital condyles; unidentifi- 
able skull fragments were recorded as “skull” within 
their size category (see below). For these categories, 
the bones were counted according to the DZ system. 
For the rest of the materials that are not identifiable 
at the species level, and where often no exact skel- 
etal element could be defined (ribs, vertebrae, some 
teeth, long bones, flat bones), the NISP method was 
followed. 

Because of the poor preservation of the mate- 
rials, a very large portion of the assemblage could 
not be identified at the species level. The uniden- 
tifiable bones were put into categories according 
to the size of the animal they may represent: cat- 
tle-sized, sheep-sized, and pig-sized. In addition to 
these, three more categories were created to deal 
with the particular difficulties encountered in the 
Kerkenes assemblage. There are several small mam- 
mal bones and several bones that look as though 
they are from very young ovicaprids, but these could 
not be positively identified and so were recorded as 
“small mammals.” The second additional category, 
“hare-sized,” includes bones of animals of the size of 
a hare or a large bird. Finally, a group of eleven ribs 
that look as if they were dog ribs were recorded as 
“canid” because, once more, positive identification 
at the species level was difficult. Each of these cat- 
egories was further subdivided according to catego- 
ries of bone type as follows: long bones (including all 
the leg long bones save for phalanges and tarsals/ 
carpals), flat bones (meant to include fragments of 
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scapula and pelvis, but skull, rib, and vertebrae piec- 
es that could not be recognized as such might also 
have been included), ribs, and vertebrae. 


SPECIES PROPORTIONS 


Among the bones, a small number of equid remains 
was found: one first phalange of a donkey, one horse 
molar, one horse incisor, one piece of proximal 
metacarpal, and one small piece of a horse femur. 
Usually, equid remains are considered a “contami- 
nation” of the deposit, with materials coming from 
other sources, since equids are ridden or used as 
pack animals and are not usually eaten. Neverthe- 
less, during the Iron Age, hippophagy is argued for 
at several sites.*” This said, the number of equid 
bones found at the Cappadocia Gate is so low (0.5% 
of total assemblage) that it cannot support an argu- 
ment for the utilization of equids as food animals. 

A small fragment of an antler was found in TR23. 
Although too small to allow identification of the spe- 
cies, this antler is most likely from either a red or 
fallow deer. A boar canine was found (0.1% of total 
assemblage), as well as a handful (0.6% of total as- 
semblage) of other “pig” bones that were thought 
to be on the large side; perhaps these actually be- 
longed to boar, but because measurements could not 
be taken, this remains unconfirmed. 

Hare bones account for up to 0.9% by NISP and 
5% by DZ. Other hare-sized remains (which may also 
include large birds) make up to 1.7% by NISP. Bird 
bones make up only 0.2% by NISP, and hare-sized 
bones and bird bones constitute 2% each by DZ. Even 
if the percentages of these small mammals/birds are 
low, I consider that these species may have played 
a more important role in terms of diet, given the 
poor preservation of the materials that obviously 
must have affected the more fragile bones of smaller 
species. 

The main food species—cattle, ovicaprids, and 
pigs—make up the vast majority of the assemblage. 
Their proportions vary considerably between the 
two calculation methods. Using NISP, cattle ap- 
pear to have played a very small role, comprising 
only 2.4% of the total. Nevertheless, cattle-sized 
bones make up a further 10.2%. Ovicaprid remains 
represent 18.4% of the assemblage, with 0.9% and 
1.4% coming from sheep and goats, respectively. 





3 For example, Dénmez 2011; Ioannidou-Piskin 2013. 


Table 5. Species proportions 








Number of 

Identified 

Specimens Diagnostic Zones 
Species No. % No. % 
Cattle/Bos taurus 21 2.4 7 7.2 
Sheep/Ovis aries 8 0.9 7 7:2, 
Goat/Capra hircus 12 1.4 9 9,3 
Ovicaprid 161 18.4 51 52.6 
Pig/Sus domestica 38 4.3 13 13.4 
Cattle-sized 89 10.1 - _ 
Pig-sized 27 3.1 _ - 
Sheep-sized 463 52.8 - - 
Canid 11 1.3 _ _ 
Small Mammal 9 1.0 - - 
Hare-sized 15 1.7 _ _ 
Bird 1 0.1 1 1.0 
Boar/Sus scrofa 1 0.1 1 1.0 
Hare/Lepus europaeus 8 0.9 5 5.2 
Horse/Equus caballus 4 0.5 2 2.1 
Deer/Cervid 1 0.1 _ _ 
Donkey/Equus asinus 1 0.1 1 1.0 
Unidentified 6 0.7 _ _ 
Duck/Anas sp. 1 0.1 _ _ 
Total 877 100.0 97 100.0 





Sheep-sized animals comprise a huge 52.9%. Pig bone 
is low at 4.3%, and the pig-sized animals do not make 
the same level of difference that cattle-sized and 
sheep-sized animals do. This should be explained not 
as an actual paucity of pig-sized bones, but rather 
as an expression of the identification methodology. 
Pig-sized bones are a rather cumbersome category 
that describes bones that are not as big as those of 
cattle and not as small as those of sheep. It includes 
adult pigs and perhaps deer. Nevertheless, if a pig is 
slaughtered at a young age (as is mostly the case), its 
unidentifiable bones are rather small and will likely 
be categorized as sheep sized. 

The DZ system presents a different picture. Cat- 
tle comprise 7.2% of the assemblage. The percentage 
of ovicaprids reaches 52.6%, which matches nicely 
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the sheep-sized bone counts using NISP. Sheep com- 
prise 7.2% and goats 9.3%. The pig category has in- 
creased now to 13.4%. 

A description in general terms, combining the 
results of the two methods, probably comes closer to 
the truth: the vast majority of slaughtered animals 
are ovicaprids. The next most frequently eaten ani- 
mals are pigs, but in considerably smaller amounts. 
Last are cattle, in very close order to that of pigs. At 
this point, one should remember that these propor- 
tions are numerical counts of bones; they do not rep- 
resent absolute facts in terms of consumption, since 
a cow yields a much larger amount of meat than a 
sheep. Nevertheless, if these percentages stand true, 
we have a consumption pattern that is centered on 
ovicaprid exploitation and to a lesser degree on pigs 
and cattle (table 5). 


SKELETAL ELEMENTS 


Skeletal representation tables are constructed to ex- 
amine whether complete carcasses or only portions 
of carcasses are represented; the results are shown 
in table 6. Not included in table 6 are the skulls of 
three cattle and one sheep and associated flat bones 
found in TRO04, nor the thirty sheep-sized skull 


Table 6. Skeletal representation 


fragments (likely from a single ovicaprid) found in 
TR23 U10, because these were considered a special 
concentration and thus a source of bias. 

Preferential consumption of cattle is clearly evi- 
dent. Only certain parts of the carcass are present, 
mostly portions of the front leg. More specifically, 
fragments of one ulna, one radius, and a small part 
of a scapula are represented. One carpal, one cal- 
caneum, and two phalanges make up the rest, plus 
some jaw remains. In addition to these, there is a 
good number of ribs and fragments of long and flat 
bones of cattle-sized animals. The absence of meta- 
podia is curious given that these bones are among 
the most durable and easily identifiable. 

For ovicaprids the opposite is true. All parts of 
the body are present. Nevertheless, there is some 
irregularity in the representation of the skeletal ele- 
ments. The lower limb total scores, represented by 
metapodia, phalanges, and carpals/tarsals, are low, 
especially when one takes into account that these 
are the most durable and readily identifiable bones, 
as well as that their total number in a complete 
skeleton is high compared to the front and back leg 
categories (four metapodia, twenty-four phalanges 
plus carpals and tarsals, as compared to eight bones 
for the front leg and six for the back leg). The car- 
pals and tarsals often remain attached to the lower 























Species 
Cattle Ovicaprid Pig Cattle-sized Sheep-sized Pig-sized 

Elements No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No % 
Front Leg 5 41.6 23 1555 6 20.7 _ = = 
Back Leg - - 3725.0 3 10.3 - - 
Metapodia - - 144, (945 8 27.6 x = 
Phalanges, Carpals/Tarsals 4 33,3 2718.2 2 6.9 - - 
Skull 1 8.3 11 7A 8 27.6 3 4,23 15 4.24 - - 
Mandible with Teeth - - 7 4.7 2 6.9 - - 
Teeth, Maxilla with Teeth, 

Mandible Fragments 2 16.6 29 19.6 - - - - - - _ - 

without Teeth 
Vertebrae - - - - - - 2 = 2.82 16 4,52 _ - 
Ribs - - - - - - 20 28.2 62 17.5 10 52.6 
Long Bones = a = _ = = 35 49.3 217 61.3 7 36.8 
Flat Bones - - - - — - 11 15.5 44 12.4 2 10.5 
Total* 12 100 148 100 29 100 71 100 354 100 19 100 





* Totals of percentages are rounded. 
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part of the radius and tibia in dressed carcasses. In 
fact, the majority of bones in this category belong to 
carpals/tarsals: five astragali, six carpals, three tar- 
sals, and four calcanea. It is highly likely that even if 
some complete carcasses were deposited here, there 
is another portion of bones representing only meaty 
body parts. 

Looking at the sheep-sized bones, a range of ele- 
ments from the whole body is potentially present. 
Ribs and vertebrae are accounted for, but in smaller 
numbers. This might be better explained by the fra- 
gility of these elements rather than a real lack of 
them. 

Turning to pig remains, it appears that most of 
the body parts are present. The front leg is more 
common than the back leg, a trend also observed 
for cattle. What is more curious in the case of the 
pig is the low number of mandibles, this bone being 
among the most durable and most commonly recov- 
ered faunal elements of this species. Since pig skulls 
are represented with eight fragments, compared to 
two of mandible, the dearth of mandibles might be 
an accident of recovery. However, the higher degree 
of fragmentation that a skull usually suffers does 
not allow for a strong argument here. It is possible, 
therefore, that pig heads did not make their way into 
the assemblage in the same proportions as the rest 


of the body. 


ASSESSMENT OF AGE 


Information about the age of the animals was de- 
rived from mandibles and long bone epiphyseal 
fusion.? 


TOOTH WEAR 


Very few mandibles were preserved in a state that 
yielded information about age. Most of the man- 
dibular and tooth remains were shattered badly. All 
the mandibles that can give aging information come 
from TR24. There, a right mandible of a male pig 
was found with most of the teeth missing, as well 
as another fragment of a right pig mandible; these 
could belong to the same animal. The teeth are large, 
indicating it might be a wild pig. It appears to have 
been younger than fourteen months. Also recovered 





were the left maxilla of a female pig under the age of 
12 months and the right maxilla of an even younger 
pig.2” 

One ovicaprid mandible was found, and two 
loose third molars. The mandible and one of the 
third molars are from animals of 12-24 months of 
age, and the other third molar is from an animal of 
24-36 months of age. 


EPIPHYSEAL FUSION 


Very few cattle remains preserve epiphyseal plates 
that can be used to determine age. The only ex- 
amples are one first phalange with fused proximal 
epiphysis (13-15 months) and one proximal radius 
and one distal humerus, both fused (15-18 months). 
Accordingly, the only thing that can be said is that 
we found no slaughtered cattle under the age of 13 
months. 

Similarly, very few pig bones yielded informa- 
tion about age at slaughter. The only fused bones 
were a distal humerus and a proximal second pha- 
lange belonging to animals over 12 months. The 
rest are unfused, including an ulna (fusing at 36-42 
months), a femur (at 42 months), and a calcaneum 
(at 24-30 months). Accordingly, no animals under 12 
months are confirmed to have been slaughtered (but 
see Special Aging, below); furthermore, no animals 
above age 42 months have been found. Most of the 
slaughter appears to have been carried out after the 
first year and before the middle of the fourth year 
at maximum. 

The most complete mortality profile is that of 
ovicaprids (table 7). Most of the evidence for the age 
group 6-10 months, a total of 15 bones out of 16, is 
from animals that have already passed this age stage 
(fused). Only one distal humerus was found at the 
“fusing” stage, meaning that the animal was slaugh- 
tered right around age 6-10 months. For the age of 
13-16 months, there are eight fused and two unfused 
bones. Accordingly, approximately 20 percent of 
animals representing this stage were killed before 
reaching the age of 13-16 months. 

As the age of fusion advances, more and more 
animals do not reach maturity. At the stage of 18-24 
months, five bones are mature and three immature, 
showing a little more than one-third of the animals 
to have been killed before this age. For the stage 


204 For teeth aging, see Grant 1982, S. Payne 1973 and 1987, Bull and Payne 1982; for epiphyseal fusion, see Silver 1969. 


205 Less than stage 1 in Bull and Payne 1982. 
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Table 7. Epiphyseal fusion in ovicaprid bones 








Age in 

Months Fused Unfused _— Fusing 
Scapula (distal) 6-10 4 — _ 
Pelvis 6-10 4 _ _ 
Humerus (distal) 10 4 — 1 
Radius (proximal) 10 3 _ — 
1st Phalange 13-16 4 2 _ 
2nd Phalange 13-16 4 - - 
Metacarpal (distal) 18-24 3 — _ 
Tibia (distal) 18-24 2 3 — 
Metatarsal (distal) 20-28 — 1 — 
Ulna (proximal) 30 1 — — 
Calcaneum 30-36 1 2 _ 
Femur (proximal) 30-36 1 1 — 
Radius (distal) 36 — 1 — 
ron ae te 
Femur (distal) 36-42 — — — 
Tibia (proximal) 36-42 1 1 — 





20-30 months, only two bones were found, one fused 
and one unfused. At the next stage of 30-36 months, 
most of the bones are immature (two bones fused 
and four unfused), showing that only one-third of 
the animals reached this age before being slaugh- 
tered, a proportion that is the reverse of that found 
at the stage of 18-24 months. It is clear that the sam- 
ple of ovicaprid bones at hand represents a typical 
meat consumption mortality profile, with animals 
being slaughtered mostly between two and three 
years old, the age at which they obtain their maxi- 
mum weight. 


SPECIAL AGING 


A number of bones of very young animals were 
found. The epiphyses were not present and the 
bones were often fragmentary, but their size and 
surface texture clearly show that the animals were 
newly born or just a few weeks old. Classifying them 
at age stages was a rather subjective endeavor, but 
it could not be neglected. I decided on three class- 
es: neonatal, very young, and young. Being aware 
that the difference between young and very young 
is somewhat cumbersome to define and that these 


categories probably overlap, the distinction was 
made on the grounds of size and surface porosity of 
the bones that were taken to be indicators of differ- 
ent animals at slightly different ages. Table 8 shows 
the distribution of these finds. The MNI calculation 
for these bones results in one young pig found in 
TR23 and three pigs in TR24 (one young, one very 
young, and one neonatal). For ovicaprids, there are 
two young animals, one very young, and one neo- 
natal. The calculation for ovicaprids is more robust 
because it is based on the five femur fragments that 
were large enough for size and diagnostic zones to 
be recorded. For pigs, the MNI is based partly on 
the location of radii (one in TR23 and one in TR24) 
and then on age, which might be a more subjective 
criterion. 

The remains of neonatal and young animals are 
rather problematic in relation to their location in 
the city. It is usually thought that individuals of that 
age are proof of husbanding within the site. This is 
attested in many settlements and even within the 
walls of large cities. Nevertheless, it is expected 
that such activities should occur in association with 
houses’ backyards or structures that could serve as 
spaces suitable to be used as pens or sties. Conse- 
quently, the presence of neonatal bones at the Cap- 
padocia Gate is curious. It might have been that the 
people working there were keeping animals in their 
houses, and in the event of early deaths of these 
animals they consumed them, sometimes at or near 
the Gate. It might also be a case of dietary habits 
that are not usually accounted for in the literature 
because of the scarcity of such bones. For pigs, if 
wild, these might have been catches of the workers 
building the gate. Alternatively, these bones might 
be intrusive, perhaps brought by other animals. The 
common suspects, carnivores, do not seem to me to 
be a good option; the fragile bones would have been 
totally destroyed by such an animal. Perhaps rodents 
transported the bones to use for wearing down their 
incisors. Despite careful inspection, no evidence of 
rodent gnawing was found on them. A last alterna- 
tive is that a couple of young animals might have 
been victims of the conflagration of the city. 


SPATIAL POSITION OF FINDS 


The spatial distribution of finds was considered 
important, and here it is discussed separately. Ta- 
bles 9-11 are constructed in the same manner as 
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Table 8. Neonatal and young animals 








Ovicaprid Pig 
Trench Unit Neonatal Very Young Young Neonatal Very Young Young 
TR23 09 - - - - - Radius 
Tibia, Femur Skull and Maxilla Abaxial Metapodium 
TR24 04 ; , Pelvis a = : : 
Metacarpal Ue Occipital, Femur with Teeth Femur 
TR24 11 _ _ _ = _ Skull 
TR24 19 - - Femur, Ribs (4) Mandible - - 
aos ge = Beatie Femur, Thoracic = Radius, _ 
Vertebra Scapula 





described for skeletal representation (table 6), and 
they show only the main domestic food animals. 
Other species are also discussed but are not included 
in the tables. 

In total, 129 bone fragments were used for this 
calculation for TR23. Identifiable cattle remains are 
absent. There are three pieces of bone that could 
be classified as cattle sized. The pig and pig-sized 
remains are also sparse (total = five). All the rest be- 
long to sheep/goats and sheep-sized animals. It is 
characteristic that identifiable remains are domi- 
nated by the front legs of ovicaprids, as well as pha- 
langes and tarsals. Skulls, jaws, and teeth are absent. 
The back leg and metapodia are surprisingly absent. 
Also, vertebrae and ribs are very few. Nevertheless, 
there is an abundance of sheep-sized long bone frag- 
ments and some flat bones. This assemblage could be 
easily classified as “meals” consisting of the remains 
of the front legs of ovicaprids. 

Apart from the bones of food animals, there is a 
first phalange of a donkey from U17. A concentra- 
tion of sheep-sized flat bones and skull fragments 
(too distorted to identify them at species level) were 
found in U10. These are counted as one. In the same 
unit, one goat horn core was found, perhaps indicat- 
ing that the skull fragments might also be of a goat. 
In this unit there were no other bones apart from 
one long bone and three ribs of sheep-sized animals. 
In U20a sole fragment of antler was found. In U09, a 
radius of a very young pig also was found. 

Trench TR24 had the highest concentration of 
bones. Also, perhaps unsurprisingly since the sam- 
ple size is large, it had the highest species diver- 
sity. For table 10, a total of 379 bone fragments was 
used. The richest is U04 (337 fragments out of a total 
of 488 found in the trench), followed by U19, U11, 
and U03. All eight hare bones, as well as the duck 


bone, were found in U04. A horse femur fragment 
and an incisor were found in U25, and a horse mo- 
lar in U19. The canid ribs were found in U03 (four 
pieces) and U04 (seven pieces). The only boar bone 
(maxillary canine, male) came from U25. Almost all 
the very young and neonatal animals came from this 
trench as well, most from U04 and U25. Located in 
the rear part of the gate, U11 and U19 were com- 
posed of burned debris. These two units are likely 
to represent fragmentary evidence of consumption/ 
rubbish that accumulated during a length of time 
and from different sources. Unit 11 contains aap- 
proximately equal portions of small pieces of cattle- 
sized and sheep-sized long and flat bones and a few 
rib fragments. Unit 19 contains only two pieces of 
cattle-sized animals and one pig skull fragment, the 
rest being ovicaprid and sheep-sized bones. Units 
03 and 09 are stone collapse, among which portions 
of ceramic vessels, thought to have been used for 
the sustenance of the working crews, were found. 
These probably represent activities at the time of 
the gate construction. The bones found in these two 
units are few and fragmentary, belonging mostly to 
ovicaprids, and most of them are classified as long 
bones or flat bones and ribs. Only one cattle calca- 
neum fragment was found there. Not much can be 
said about these subassemblages because of their 
small size and very fragmentary nature. 

Unit 25 was under the floor in Room 2, and U04 
was under the floor in Room 1. Both units were laid 
down during alteration work, and hence are expect- 
ed to contain food remains of the workmen involved. 
Unit 25 contains very few bones compared to U04, 
but they are well preserved (indicating rapid burial) 
and contain a good number of very young animals 
(see table 8). 
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Units 04 and 25, dealt with together here, of- 
fer some indication of what these workmen’s meals 
would have been like. The cattle remains consist 
mostly of fragments of radius and ulna and a couple 
of small bones. The cattle-sized category has pro- 
vided a few more fragments of long bones, a few flat 
bones, and ribs. Portions only of cattle are present 
in this case too; they mostly consist of ribs and the 
front lower leg. Among the rib fragments, none had 
the neck region preserved. If this is not an accident 
of preservation, it might indicate the consumption 
of cheap cattle parts, such as the lower belly (rep- 
resented by the ends of the ribs) and the foreshank 
(represented by the radius-ulna). With the exception 
of one small piece of scapula, large meat-bearing 
bones have not been positively documented, even 
if their remains might have gone undetected in the 
unidentifiable bones. Pig bones are also relatively 
few, but the distribution of bones within the skel- 
eton seems more balanced: the skull and mandibles 
are there. From the front leg, the radius-ulna and 
scapula are also found. The back leg has equal rep- 
resentation with the front leg in table 9; neverthe- 
less, only the femur has actually been found from 
the back leg. Even though this might have been the 
result of luck or fragmentation, it is still possible 
that incomplete pig carcasses were being consumed 
at the gate, especially when taking into account that 
the denser tibia is much more often found preserved 
in bone assemblages than the fragile femur. 

The ovicaprid remains make up the majority of 
the finds. The few bones that could be separated 


Table 9. Distribution of elements within trench TR23 


into sheep and goat are approximately the same in 
proportion for both species. All bones of the skel- 
eton are represented in the assemblage, but there is 
a marked difference between the front legs and the 
back legs. While femur and tibia remains are very 
abundant and pelvis is sufficiently represented given 
the fragile nature of this bone, the front leg scores 
quite a lot lower, but all the elements of it are found 
in approximately equal proportions (save for the ra- 
dius, which has the lowest occurrence). 

For TR25, ninety-two bone fragments were 
counted; they all come from U12. Obviously, this 
concentration indicates the dumping of materials 
in a single action. This small “midden” was recov- 
ered in a corner between the gate structure and the 
city wall in the base of the glacis core. It contained a 
very low number of very fragmentary cattle remains, 
the majority being ribs, with a couple of small frag- 
ments of radius. As such, they could be considered 
as meal remains of specific portions of beef. Two 
fragments of pig ulna were found. The majority of 
the bones represent remains of sheep-sized animals 
and ovicaprids. Among them only one bone could 
be distinguished as sheep (male astragalus); nothing 
was identified as goat. Additionally, the MNI for the 
bones countable as ovicaprids is one (if we add the 
sheep astragalus the count remains the same: MNI = 
one). It might be the case that these are the remains 
of (probably) one meal consisting mostly of the com- 
plete or almost complete carcass of a youngish sheep 
(one tibia with the distal epiphysis unfused and one 
each of the first and second phalanges with their 








Cattle Sheep/Goat Pig Cattle-sized Sheep-sized Pig-sized 
Front Leg a 10 1 = _ a 
Back Leg = 2 _ - - - 
Metapodia mz = = = a 
Phalanges, Carpals/Tarsals _ 10 1 = = = 
Skull = 1 ia 1 2 ea 
Mandible with Teeth _ = a = a = 
Teeth, Maxilla with Teeth, Mandible = _ _ _ = pee 
Fragments without Teeth 
Vertebrae e _ _ =F 3 = 
Ribs a _ _ 1 8 1 
Long bone - =, a 1 70 1 
Flat bone = - = _ 15 1 
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proximal ends fused were found, giving an age range 
of between thirteen and twenty-four months), with 
some additional bits of pig front leg and beef ribs. 
It is remarkable that the “meal” consumed on this 
occasion closely resembles the remains of “meals” 
found in TR24. The variety introduced by hare, birds, 
and young pig (boar?) in the table laid out at TR24 
was probably detected because of the larger sample 
size, allowing for the occasional treat to be recorded 
alongside the staples (lamb and beef). 

The bone assemblage from TR04 is dominated by 
cattle remains, especially skulls. Counting by frag- 
ments was clearly biasing the result for this par- 
ticular trench, so MNI was calculated for the whole 
deposits of TRO4. This gave a minimum number of 
three cattle skulls and one sheep skull. Apart from 
the cattle- and sheep-skull fragments, seventeen 
cattle-sized and twenty-six sheep-sized flat bones 
were found, which were probably also parts of the 
shattered skulls. Additional very small fragments of 
eighteen cattle-sized and five sheep-sized long bone 
pieces were recovered, as well as one sheep-sized 
rib. No other species were identified. The majority 
of skull fragments are concentrated in U03; many 
were also found in U04, and fewer fragments came 
from U02. It is difficult to interpret these remains. 
The trench is located against the back wall of the 
North Tower, a place that does not seem suitable for 
rubbish disposal. Furthermore, the lack of any other 
bone elements of sheep and cattle (save for the very 
few and fragmentary long bones, which might have 
entered the deposit accidentally) indicates that the 


Table 10. Distribution of elements within trench TR24 


deposit represents an event in which only skulls 
were used. These might have been hung on the tower 
walls or deposited somewhere nearby in a symbolic 
action. 

Trench TRO3 yielded eight countable bones. 
Apart from a fragment of cattle skull, none are iden- 
tifiable at a species level. They include one rib, four 
long bones, and two flat bones of sheep-sized ani- 
mals. The paucity and high degree of fragmentation 
indicates that they are not from a primary context 
but washed off from somewhere else. Units 03, 05, 
and 11 all contain approximately similar amounts 
of bone fragments. The piece of horse metacarpal 
comes from U11. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of the bones from the Cappadocia 
Gate offers some insights into the use of animals at 
Kerkenes and, to some extent, the formation pro- 
cess of some of the deposits. Even though a handful 
of bone fragments appears to represent some form 
of “contamination” of the deposits—perhaps from 
bones that were pre-existing inclusions in the exist- 
ing soil or in soil brought in from somewhere else 
for the construction of the Cappadocia Gate, such 
as the equid remains and the canid ribs—the ma- 
jority of bones appear to be the remains of meals 
consumed at the Gate. 

The spatial position of the finds, with bones 
clustered together, reveals several separate actions. 








Cattle Sheep/Goat Pig Cattle-sized Sheep-sized Pig-sized 
Front Leg 3 9 3 ~ Za 
Back Leg - 32 3 = a = 
Metapodia = 10 8 = _ 
Phalanges, Carpals/Tarsals 4 14 1 > = = 
Skull = 8 8 ea 11 = 
Mandible with Teeth - 7 2 a = = 
Teeth, Maxilla with Teeth, Mandible 1 28 _ ne = pre 
Fragments without Teeth 
Vertebrae = = _ 1 9 =e 
Ribs = = as 5 47 9 
Long Bone om = a 12 107 6 
Flat Bone 5 - - 9 21 1 
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Table 11. Distribution of elements within trench TR25 








Cattle Sheep/Goat Pig Cattle-sized Sheep-sized Pig-sized 
Front Leg 2 4 2 _ = = 
Back Leg = 3 = = ma Es 
Metapodia - 4 = = = = 
Phalanges, Carpals/Tarsals _ 3 _ = = = 
Skull - 2 as 2 2 a 
Mandible with Teeth _ — = a = = 
Teeth, Maxilla with Teeth, Mandible : ; _ = _ u 
Fragments without Teeth 
Vertebrae = a _ 1 4 a 
Ribs = = = 14 5 _ 
Long Bone _ — — 4 31 — 
Flat Bone — = = 2 5 = 


One distinctive group of bones, three skulls of cat- 
tle and one of a sheep, was found in trench TR04. 
One smashed skull, perhaps of a goat, was found in 
trench TR23. Since no other bones were found in 
these deposits, these skulls might not have been 
related to food consumption but rather had some 
symbolic meaning. 

At another location, TR25, the remains of a 
single meal were found. One more concentration of 
bones, in TR24, is larger and was accumulated as the 
waste of perhaps several meals. A close examination 
of these bones showed that the most commonly con- 
sumed species were sheep and goat, in approximate- 
ly equal proportions and of young age (two to three 
years old, which is the preferred age for slaughter 
when the main product sought after is meat). Some 
pig and cattle were also found, as was some evidence 
for hare and bird. 

What is more interesting is that not all species 
are represented by complete carcasses. For sheep 
and goat, elements from the whole body are found, 
with some slight preference for the back legs. In 
contrast, cattle are primarily represented by the 
ribs and the lower forelimbs. Pig remains are few 
but also reflect some preference for the front legs. 
The remains of the front legs of cattle are mostly 
represented by the radius, that is, the lower and less 
meaty part of the leg. The pig front legs are mostly 


represented by the ulna, a bone that is at the same 
anatomical position as the radius. Therefore, the 
same low-meat, value portions of the front legs are 
consumed for both species, cattle and pig. It is very 
likely that some of the meat consumed at the gate 
came there as dressed carcasses. This is also indi- 
cated by the lack of phalanges, even though there 
are some carpals/tarsals, skull fragments, and a 
few metapodia. Although it is hard to specify what 
a “dressed carcass” in Iron Age Kerkenes was, the 
overall picture of the finds combined with the age 
at slaughter indicates animals of the “meat market.” 
It would be interesting to know whether the se- 
lection of body parts was due to taste and cooking 
habits or to the economic power of the people who 
were the consumers. What could perhaps be equally 
interesting would be to find out whether these meals 
were bought/brought in by the people working in 
the gate or offered to them by the palace. Determin- 
ing this probably involves much guesswork, but if 
a similar pattern of “preferred” carcass portions is 
found in other excavated areas of Kerkenes, it could 
be an argument in favor of the taste-and-cooking 
interpretation. If, again, the “missing” portions of 
the carcasses recovered at the Cappadocia Gate were 
to be found in the waste of the palace, this might be 
considered a hint pointing to the palace’s redistrib- 
uting/providing the workers with food. 
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he existence of a substantial castle of the 
7 Byzantine period on the acropolis, known as 

Keykavus Kale, together with a fortified Byz- 
antine settlement on the Kiremitlik, made it seem 
likely that the Iron Age Cappadocia Gate had been 
reused in later times.’” The fact that the single gate 
leading into the castle was approached by a steeply 
inclined path which ran down in the general direc- 
tion of the Cappadocia Gate lent weight to these ex- 
pectations, as did the observation that there was no 
other breach in the southeastern stretch of defenses 
that could have accommodated wheeled vehicles in 
Roman or Byzantine times. In the vicinity of the gate 
and at the gate itself, Byzantine pottery sherds and 
the occasional fragment of glass could be collected 
on the surface. On excavation, pottery sherds were 
found to be quite abundant in the uppermost por- 
tion of the stone collapse that filled the chamber. 
Excavation of the gate began at the outer end of the 
entrance passage, where the sides of a deeply eroded 
animal track were delineated by stones crudely piled 
up to retain the loose rubble (section 3 on pl. 86, on 
the right side of 6, with 1 covering the track surface). 
The fill of this gulley also produced a substantial 
quantity of Byzantine coarse ware, the original sur- 
face of most sherds having been eaten away by acidic 
groundwater. Assumptions about later, post-Iron Age 
destruction and reuse of the gate eventually proved 
to be totally unfounded. The was no evidence what- 
soever that the gate had been reused after the de- 
struction. One implication of this result is that we 
now believe the Byzantine builders and occupants of 
the castle used pack animals, not wheeled vehicles. 





206 G, Summers 2001; G. Summers and F. Summers 2013. 
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THE EARLY BYZANTINE 
BUILDING COMPLEX 


Behind the Cappadocia Gate, in an open area formed 
by the broad road leading in through the gate and 
its junction with the street linking the East Gate 
with the Géz Baba (Southwest) Gate (see pls. 2 and 
3b), a complex of Byzantine-period rooms with an 
attached chapel was recognized (pls. 6b and 181b). 
While clearly visible on the ground, they are diffi- 
cult to make out in the resistivity image (pl. 181a) 
and even less clear on the magnetometer survey 
(not published here). This lack of clarity reflects the 
height to which the walls are preserved, together 
with the depth of rubble fill of buildings construct- 
ed entirely of mortared rubble walls. On the ground 
these buildings stand out from Iron Age structures 
because they stand appreciably higher, as was par- 
ticularly evident where at some point in the not very 
recent past part of Room 4 had been partially dug 
out, presumably by someone in search of treasure, 
as can be seen on the close-contour GPS survey (pl. 
181b). The plan of the complex (pl. 182) was drawn 
from wall edges that could be seen on the surface. 
Closer inspection revealed that the walls were bond- 
ed with white lime mortar, in contrast to the dry- 
stone building techniques of the Iron Age, although 
this was not readily apparent because the mortar 
between the wall stones visible on the surface had 
dissolved away. A late Roman or Byzantine date was 
established by the presence of terra-cotta roof tiles 
and fragments of white marble wall facing, the latter 
associated with the apsidal chapel. Pottery and frag- 
ments of glass picked up on the surface indicated 
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Byzantine construction of a single-period set of 
buildings (pls. 183-184). 

The building complex appears to consist of four 
elements: a southwestern building unit, a northeast- 
ern building unit, a detached chapel with an apsidal 
end, and a small square structure standing on its 
own. Walls are of mortared rubble, between 0.80 and 
1.00 m thick. The southwestern unit is made up of 
three rooms (Rooms 1-3). It was entered from the 
northern corner of Room 3, with no other doorways 
being visible. The total length of this unit measures 
20 m. The northeastern unit comprises three rect- 
angular rooms (Rooms 4, 6, and 7) with a narrow 
space (Room 5), presumably for storage and perhaps 
containing stairs, between Rooms 4 and 6, the total 
length of the unit being approximately 16 m. Only 
one doorway, that in Room 3, was recognized in the 
entire complex. The plan suggests that that rooms 
were added at different times. There is no evidence 
for the use to which individual rooms were put. The 
chapel, with apsidal end, narthex, and porch, is lo- 
cated a little to the northeast of the main buildings. 
A small square structure on the eastern side, to the 
south of the chapel, appears to stand in isolation. 


Table 12. Byzantine complex room sizes 








Floor Area 

Room Floor (m) (sq. m)* 
1 5.40 x 4.80 24.70 
2 6.00 x 4.70 28.60 
3 6.00 x 3.00 18.00 
4 9.00 x 3.70 29.50 
5 9.00 x 1.00 9.00 
6 6.30 x 3.00 19.40 
7 9.50 x 3.40 31.50 
Square 2.00 x 1.80 3.50 
Chapel Nave and Apse 5.30 x 2.80 

21.30 
Chapel Narthex 2.20 x 1.50 





*The block plan was digitized in AutoCAD. Measurements are averaged, 
area automatically calculated. It is intended to provide proportions and 
approximate sizes for comparative purposes 


No other associated structures are to be found in 
the immediate vicinity. It is suggested that this com- 
plex represents a farmstead with its own chapel. Ex- 
cavation would be needed to confirm this interpreta- 
tion, as well as to determine whether occupation was 


year round or restricted to the summer months. The 
relationship between this complex, the castle, and 
the Kiremitlik has not been established. 

A clue to the date is perhaps provided by a coin 
of Maurice Tiberius (AD 582-602) picked up from 
the surface in close proximity to these structures 
(K09.234; pl. 185a). It was found in 2009 by a judge 
from Yozgat who gave it to the Kerkenes guard, 
Mehmet Erciyes, and sent to the Yozgat Museum in 
2010. Kenneth Harl kindly made the identification 
from photographs: 

Based on the photos, the follis looks like a por- 
trait of Maurice Tiberius (582-602); the obverse 
legend is not legible in the photograph. The re- 
verse may be dated to regnal year 15 (596/7); the 
officina (workshop of the mint) is A or number 1. 
It is difficult to read the mintmark in the exergue; 
I would need to see the coin. The number of let- 
ters suggests to me Theupolis (“city of God”), the 
name of Antioch after the earthquake of 526. A 
follis from Antioch would be consistent with finds 
from this area. 


THE CURVILINEAR ANIMAL PEN 


Excavation of the rear portion of the Cappadocia 
Gate in 2011 established that the curvilinear ani- 
mal pen that encroached over the northern corner 
of the West Tower was later than the Early Byzan- 
tine complex described above (see pl. 185b). This 
pen can just be made out in the balloon photograph 
(pl. 6b) and is more clearly visible in the resistiv- 
ity survey (pl. 181a), where it runs in an arc from 
the pool to the tower corner. A small portion of the 
outer face was revealed in TR30 (pl. 185b). The wall 
was ca. 50 cm in width, one or two stones wide, and 
preserved to a height of three or four angular field 
stones built in a rough, uncoursed style. The three 
or four preserved stone courses of this pen were set 
into a thick clayey deposit containing abraded Early 
Byzantine plain ware sherds of the type described 
below. Large stones, spanning the width of the wall, 
were placed on top of the walling built of smaller 
stones. The exposed, lichen-covered tops of the 
large stones rise above the modern ground surface. 
These topmost stones were very possibly a later ad- 
dition to the original pen, which became partially 
buried by clayey soil washed down from within the 
city. No diagnostic material has been found in as- 
sociation with the construction of the pen wall, the 
precise date of which remains elusive. Similar pens 
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are found elsewhere on the site, particularly on the 
Kiremitlik.?°” 


EARLY BYZANTINE CERAMICS 
AND GLASS 


During excavations of the Cappadocia Gate, an as- 
semblage of ceramics was recovered in the upper 
layers of fill above the gate itself and from the hol- 
low animal passage that leads down through the 
collapse (pls. 56b-c and 89), as well as from TR30, 
which extended inward from the rear of the gate 
toward the Byzantine structures on the crest of the 
southern ridge above the junction of Iron Age streets 
(pls. 3b and 60). The pottery recovered from TR30 
was associated with clayey soil immediately above 
the eroded Iron Age destruction debris and below 
the curvilinear stone animal pen (pl. 185b). At the 
northeastern end of TR30, this accumulation lay di- 
rectly on protruding bedrock, while a little to the 
southwest it was above the Iron Age stone-paved 
surface. Over the southwestern third of the trench 
this fill was found to rest on the eroded destruction. 
No pottery sherds or objects were found in the lay- 
ers that accumulated from the centuries between 
the destruction of the gate in the mid-first millen- 
nium Bc and the Early Byzantine period. The dry- 
stone wall of the animal pen was, as just described, 
constructed on top of this accumulated soil. 

The pottery assemblage is made up almost 
entirely of coarse-ware vessels that were highly 
fragmented. No complete vessels could be reas- 
sembled, the largest piece (pl. 183 no. 1, sherd from 
00CT12U01) comprising one-third of a vessel rim 
and handle. Only diagnostic pieces were retained for 
study, the entire assemblage being rather limited. 
Generally, handles had become detached, but suffi- 
ciently large sherds were recovered for it to be clear 
that the assemblage is predominated by variations 
on two forms: two-handled jars (pl. 183, nos. 1-3) 





207 G, Summers, F. Summers, and Ahmet 1995. 


and one-handled jugs (pl. 183, nos. 4-8). There is a 
single example of a bowl (pl. 184, no. 9) and a variety 
of flat bases (pl. 184, nos. 10-11), as well as several 
handles that differ from those associated with the 
jar and jug forms (pl. 184, nos. 13-14). This majority 
of plain pottery is made of one ware, an orange to 
orange-red fabric with grit inclusions of moderate 
abundance and medium size. A minority of the pot- 
tery is of a buff fabric but the same or highly similar 
ware. All the pottery is wheelmade. There appears 
to be no correlation between ware and form; each 
general form has examples from both ware types. 
Due to the nature of the soil in the Cappadocia Gate, 
an irremovable dirt patina covered all the ceram- 
ics, obscuring surface treatments and further de- 
tails regarding fabric variations. Only three small 
body sherds (pl. 184a no. 12 and pl. 184b, sherds 
from 00CT12U01) have any discernible decoration, 
consisting of incised lines and angled rectilinear in- 
cised decoration banded along the vessel. In TR30, 
approximately ten small and very abraded sherds of 
fine sigilata were recovered, the only recognizable 
shape being a deep bowl. Additionally, a few frag- 
ments of pithos rim were found, as were pieces of 
both imbrices and tegulae roof tile. These tile frag- 
ments were presumably associated with the Byzan- 
tine building complex described above. 

In addition to the pottery, the stem and lower 
part of the base of a glass goblet was found (pl. 185c, 
02TRO3U01gfa0l1). The glass is a translucent green- 
blue color and has only minor patination and decay. 

There is currently no good corpus of compari- 
sons for this pottery. Very similar material is abun- 
dant on the Kiremitlik at Kerkenes, while a lesser 
amount occurs on the kale.” An early Byzantine 
date would fit well with the coin of Maurice Tiberius, 
there being no indication as to the length of the oc- 
cupation. The predominance of plain-ware jars and 
jugs might not be inconsistent with an emphasis on 
milk products, and particularly cheese making. 


208 For the Kiremitlik, see G. Summers, F. Summers, and Ahmet 1995. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONSIDERATIONS 


he plan of the Cappadocia Gate, and more 

particularly the positioning, construction, 

and materials of the facades with their dou- 
ble-leaf doors, are of western design, derived from 
Phrygia. Iron Age city gates in the Neo-Hittite and 
broader Near Eastern worlds are quite different.”” 
The significance of these similarities and differences 
in relation to such topics as warfare, siege tactics, 
and weaponry, as well as with regard to the choice 
of construction materials, is a broader subject than 
can be entered into here. The discussion that follows 
is a brief attempt to place the Cappadocia Gate at 
Kerkenes in a wider archaeological context within 
what is today central and western Turkey. It is not 
intended to be an exhaustive study of Phrygian city 
gates, and it will certainly not be the last word on 
this subject. Worth repeating here is that each of the 
seven city gates at Kerkenes has a different plan, de- 
signed to make the best use of the immediate terrain 
and, it would seem, reflecting its importance.’”° This 
is in marked contrast to Imperial Hittite city gates, 
where the single-chamber plan was ubiquitous.?" 
Neo-Hittite gates of the first millennium Bc are the 
direct heirs of their Late Bronze Age precursors. Al- 
though each of the other six city gates at Kerkenes 
was individually designed, some of the major ele- 
ments in the design of the Cappadocia Gate can be 








recognized in each of the other plans. It now seems 
likely that the three city gates providing access into 
the high southern sector of the city—where major 
public buildings, including a palatial complex and 
what were in all probability royal stables were lo- 
cated—were each provided with extensive outworks. 
These are, in addition to the Cappadocia Gate, the 
East Gate and the Géz Baba (Southwest) Gate. They 
too would have had an inner component enclosed 
by facades containing pairs of doors in a very simi- 
lar fashion to the arrangement in the rear portion 
the Cappadocia Gate. In both instances, however, the 
precise plan is unclear as a result of the Iron Age 
destruction and collapse, compounded by the later 
activities of tumulus builders and shepherds.””? Thus 
the three strongest of the city gates provided direct 
access to either end and the center of this public 
zone. Four city gates—the West, North, North-East, 
and East-North-East Gates— provided entry to the 
lower sector of the city. While these gates had only 
two towers and lacked external courts, they were 
nevertheless monumental in their proportions and 
were doubtless provided with an enclosed compo- 
nent between two sets of double doors housed in im- 
posing facades. This difference in defensive strength 
is doubly surprising given that there are no inter- 
nal defenses that form a physical barrier between 
the two parts of the city. Furthermore, the four city 
gates in the lower area are located on terrain that, 


209 Many plans are collected in Herzog 1986. For Greek examples, see Lawrence 1979. Specific parallels are discussed below. 


710 For instance, the West Gate, the only city gate to pierce the long western stretch of the defenses, leads out to grazing land and 
vineyards but not to a major route. It is not coincidence that this is the weakest and least elaborate of the seven gates. 


211 This standardization of empire-period Hittite gate chambers refers to the standard single-chambered gate flanked by two strong 
towers but not, of course, the various outworks that commanded the approach. See Naumann 1955, pp. 250-80, with fig. 350/1. 


12 The plans of each city gate at Kerkenes, first drawn by Omiir Harmanshah, were based on what could be gleaned from visible 
remains before the commencement of excavation. It is now desirable to re-examine these monuments and adjust the plans in light 


of what has been learned about the Cappadocia Gate. 
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when it comes to defense, does not possess such 
obvious natural advantages. One possible explana- 
tion for this difference might be related to visibil- 
ity, there being a greater chance of surprise attack 
under the shadow of the steep slopes, as document- 
ed in chapter 2. But even if this could be shown to 
be true, it cannot be more than but one part of an 
explanation. 

Close similarities between the Cappadocia Gate 
and the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Com- 
plex make it highly likely that a pair of monumental 
facades enclosed the rear portion of all seven of the 
city gates. While this was very probably a standard 
design element of the Kerkenes city gates, it is not 
found at Gordion (see below). 

No inscriptions were found at the Cappadocia 
Gate. At least one, and perhaps several, monumen- 
tal Paleo-Phrygian inscriptions were found at Alaca 
Héyitik, one on a reused Hittite portal lion.’” It is, 
however, unclear whether these stones were associ- 
ated with an Iron Age gate or some other monument 
that partially reused an earlier gateway. 


FUNCTIONS 


The principle function of the Cappadocia Gate was to 
provide controlled entry into the city and, to a lesser 
extent, exit from it. The priority of entry over exit 
is demonstrated, if demonstration is needed, by the 
orientation of the cultic installations. That passage 
through the gate was its chief purpose, overriding 
all other activities, is shown by the restriction of 
stone paving to the street, with only limited addi- 
tions. No evidence was found to suggest other public 
activities, and indeed the restricted area of wear on 
the pavement, together with the accumulations of 
clean silty wash over all but the main corridor of 
traffic in the entrance passage and court, does not 
indicate significant communal activity within the 
large, rectangular gate chamber. Nevertheless, the 
stepped monument with its semi-iconic idol and the 
aniconic stela, both set up in the spacious court, as 
well as the statue in the corner of the enclosed rear 
part of the gate, demonstrate an importance over 
and above physical protection. In addition to ritual 
or cultic aspects of protection, there were doubtless 
administrative functions connected with the passage 
of people and goods, for which precise evidence is 





13 Brixhe and Lejeune 1984; Summers and Ozen 2012. 


elusive. Only the graffiti at the front of the entrance 
passage provide some hint of everyday cultic activity 
by common people. 

General similarities between the Cappadocia 
Gate and the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial 
Complex most obviously include the tall towers and 
the glacis, all built of stone, and perhaps a general 
sense of symmetry. Successive improvements can be 
seen in both cases, with several stages in the exten- 
sion of stone paving and the installation of cultic 
imagery being apparent. However, the most impres- 
sive and important monument set up in the Cappa- 
docia Gate appears to have been walled off and hid- 
den from view, while in contrast, the Monumental 
Entrance to the Palatial Complex seems to have been 
continually embellished with statuary, impressive 
stone idols, and yet more precious items, of which 
only scraps have been recovered. At the Monumental 
Entrance, too, it can be demonstrated that altera- 
tions took place in a number of stages and that there 
was a Clear shift from an emphasis on defense to one 
of grandiose display.’"* At the Cappadocia Gate, how- 
ever, the trend seems to have been rather the op- 
posite. The limestone statue of, presumably, a god- 
dess was walled off from public gaze and replaced 
by more abstract cultic imagery, installed not in the 
enclosed back section but in the spacious gate court, 
where, being in advance of the doors, the images 
were afforded less protection. While it is impossible 
to know the reasons for such changes, it is tempting 
to think that there might have been a shift of public 
activities, including perhaps cultic ritual, from the 
Cappadocia Gate to the Monumental Entrance of the 
Palatial Complex. 


DESIGN, RAPIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
AND MAINTENANCE 


No precise parallel for the design of the Cappado- 
cia Gate, or indeed for the defenses at Kerkenes in 
general, can be cited. Nevertheless, as noted at the 
beginning of this chapter, arguments can be adduced 
in support of the hypothesis that the underlying 
concepts were derived from an earlier Phrygian ar- 
chitectural background rather than from Neo-Hittite 
traditions. On the other hand, it is undeniable that 
the designers and builders of the capital at Kerkenes 
succeeded in creating something that was both new 


214 G, Summers and F. Summers 2008 provides a preliminary assessment of these developments. 
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and impressive and, by the same token, intended to 
exude a sense of power, if not to inspire awe and 
wonder. The solidity of the stone walls symbolized 
not only strength but also permanence. The input of 
labor and other resources expended on the founda- 
tion of the city, and especially on the rapid comple- 
tion of its impressive defenses, continue to this day 
to command respect and admiration. Surely, it might 
be argued, such a visionary scheme as the construc- 
tion of the entire 7 km of Kerkenes defenses could 
only have been brought to a successful conclusion 
if progress was swift and completion seen by those 
engaged in the gigantic task to be attainable. Un- 
doubtedly intended to impress through the impos- 
ing physical representation of unassailable rule that 
dominated the region, these defenses also demon- 
strate a perception of insecurity, of external danger. 

It has surely to be assumed that the urban popu- 
lation, much or all of it newly arrived, could not have 
built the city and its defenses by themselves. It is 
very possible to imagine that manpower, beasts of 
burden, carts, and equipment were rounded up from 
the surrounding territory by imposing some kind of 
corvée system. Much of the timber required for the 
initial construction could have been found on the 
Kerkenes Dag itself or brought from nearby hills. Re- 
sultant deforestation around the new city would have 
created open space and grazing land, both of which 
were doubtless desirable. Food and winter fuel would 
also have been acquired from a subject population. 
The first winters on this exposed mountaintop would 
have been challenging. It is not difficult to imagine 
tents, covered wagons, and temporary shelters be- 
fore the first permanent dwellings were completed. 

Building seven kilometers of defenses was one 
thing; maintaining them was another. Timbers in the 
wall faces seem to have been protected by a render- 
ing of mud plaster, and there is clear evidence that 
a second coat was applied within the gate court and 
the entrance passage. Mud plaster, however, requires 
regular maintenance. The scratching of graffiti at 
the front of the entrance demonstrates that here the 
stone was exposed; furthermore, the thick, clean, 
silty deposits on internal and external surfaces ap- 
parently indicate that much of the mud rendering 
had washed off the wall faces before the fire. The 
wooden beams, too, would have had a finite life, 





but not perhaps as short as that of the city itself. In 
chapter 3, evidence was presented to suggest that 
face stones on parts of the glacis around the East 
Tower may have given way before the destruction 
of the city. Additionally, it was seen that some kind 
of structure, perhaps an animal pen, was erected in 
front of the East Tower. It would seem, then, that the 
city did not feel the necessity, or perhaps did not 
have the resources, to maintain the defenses. 

When the end came it was apparently a surprise. 
At the Cappadocia Gate, no trace has been found of 
emergency strengthening of the defenses, such as 
narrowing or blocking of the entrance passage. De- 
spite what seems certain to have been extensive loot- 
ing of the city, followed by deliberate and perhaps 
systematic torching, there is no evidence from the 
Cappadocia Gate of an attack. Investigations at other 
parts of the defenses could alter this interpretation, 
but there are good reasons to think that the city was 
set alight only after extensive looting rather than as 
the immediate result of attack and capture. 


PARALLELS 


Monumental gates are known in some detail from 
three major Phrygian sites. The closest in both time 
and space is the gate into the small fortified settle- 
ment on the Biiytikkale at Bogazkéy. Two successive 
gates into the Old and New Citadels have been ex- 
cavated at the Phrygian capital of Gordion, located 
at modern Yassihéyiik in the broad valley of the 
Sakarya River. Third, in the Highlands of Phrygia 
farther to the west is the most important of the en- 
trances to Midas City, or Midas Sehir, the ancient 
name of which is unknown. Entrances to smaller 
sites in the Phrygian Highlands, that is, the region 
around the modern cities of Eskisehir and Afyon, are 
also known. While none attain the status of a city 
gate, Delikli Tas is notable for an associated relief 
depicting a goddess. 


BOGAZKOY 


Bogazkoy’" lies ca. 50 km to the northeast of 
Kerkenes. It is situated at a similar altitude but is 
more protected by surrounding hills, with the re- 
sult that it is almost hidden away. By the mid-first 


215 The Iron Age name (or names) for the Hittite capital of Hattusa is unknown. The modern village was called Bogazkéy, a name which 
is used in the title of many archaeological publications and, for that reason, for the Iron Age settlements. The village has grown into 
a town, the official status being recognized by the changing of the name to Bogazkale. 
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millennium, fortified villages had developed, one of 
which was located on the Biiytikkale, the citadel of 
the former Hittite capital. Here a monumental gate 
has been excavated that shares several of the fea- 
tures seen at the Cappadocia Gate.”'® The plan com- 
prises a large stone-paved court with a drain to one 
side of the roadway leading up to a gate building. A 
solid tower to one side of the court measures approx- 
imately 8 x 8 m, while the fortification wall is some 
5 m thick.!” The gate building at the rear measures 
10 x nearly 5 m, with doorways, each approximate- 
ly 5 m wide, in the front and back facades, as well 
as a central paved road. This gate building was not 
constructed at the same time as the tower and wall, 
with no fewer than five building phases recognized, 
all of which were assigned by Peter Neve (1982) to 
Biiytikkale I. Nevertheless, both the plan and the di- 
mensions are strikingly similar to those of the Cap- 
padocia Gate. Even more striking is that, located in a 
corner of the forecourt and facing across the court in 
such a way that it was hidden from view by anyone 
approaching or leaving the gate until they drew level 
with it, was a shrine in which was set up the famous, 
nearly life-sized statue of a goddess accompanied by 
two young musicians.”!° As noted in chapter 5, this 
statue is directly comparable with sculpture from 
Kerkenes.”!’ A semi-iconic idol was also recovered 
from this same area of the Biiyiikkale, although not 
found in situ.?”° 

Another fortified Iron Age settlement at 
Bogazkéy is the Siidburg, which, although less im- 
pressive than the Biiyiikkale, has a not dissimilar 
gate building measuring approximately 10 x 6 m, 
with a court in front flanked by projecting rectilin- 
ear towers.””! Here the base of the solid circuit wall 





is protected by a stone-faced glacis similar in style 
to the much larger rampart at Kerkenes. No cultic 
statue was found in the gate. It is worth noting in 
this respect that the superbly carved Hittite reliefs 
of Chamber B were reused in the Iron Age defenses 
with little regard and no obvious reverence shown 
for the imagery.” 


GORDION 


At Gordion, new investigations, together with as- 
siduous work in the excavation archives, are begin- 
ning to reveal evidence for an extensive outer town 
in the earlier part of the Middle Phrygian period. 
Reassessment of the date of the Destruction Level, 
now put at close to 800 Bc,*” leads to the conclu- 
sion that the clay layer and the postdestruction re- 
building belong to the time of the Midas dynasty.” 
The walled lower town was also in existence by this 
time. At one corner of this lower town defensive 
circuit, which perhaps attained a length of some 
5 km, lies the Kiiciik Héytik. Here, burned timber- 
laced mudbrick walls on stone foundations are pre- 
served beneath what is now thought to be a Persian 
siege mound. This fort or massive bastion probably 
housed a Lydian garrison, and it is not unlikely that 
the fortress itself was a Lydian construction added 
to the earlier Middle Phrygian Lower Town wall. No 
gates within Iron Age defenses around the Lower 
Town have been investigated in detail, although 
geophysical survey has suggested possible locations. 
The scale of these defenses of the lower town city 
at Gordion, which at the Kiiciik Hoytik stood to a 
height of some 11 m, provides a new perspective on 
the Phrygian capital. If the reconstruction of events 


16 | am indebted to Susanne Berndt for bringing the extent of the similarities between the Btiytikkale Gate and the Cappadocia 


Gate to my attention. 
217 Neve 1982, pp. 152-54, with Beilage 52 and 53. 


218 Bittel 1958; 1970, pp. 146-51; Neve 1982, pp. 152-54, with fig. 80. 


219 


220 Neve 1982, p. 153, with fig. 79. 


This is discussed by Draycott with regard to the pieces for the Monumental Entrance in Draycott and Summers 2008. 


N 


21 Neve 1993b, pp. 68-80. It is worth noting that groups of Iron Age buildings within the Siidburg, particularly Komplex 1, 2/3, and 


4, contain large two-roomed buildings and associated structures that bear obvious resemblance to buildings within urban blocks at 
Kerkenes. I am grateful to Andreas Schachner for discussion of this. Similarities with buildings on the Btiytikkale are more difficult 
to discern but are perhaps disguised by the complexity of structural phases. 

222 Neve 1993b, p. 73, fig. 205a; Chamber B is also known as Kammer 2. 

23 DeVries 2007; DeVries et al. 2003; Voigt 2005 and 2007; Rose and Darbyshire, eds., 2012. For a recent overview of Gordion, see 
Voigt 2013. 

224 T am grateful to Gareth Darbyshire for sharing some of his recent thoughts on the occasion of my brief visit to Gordion in July 
2007. A map showing the current (2012) understanding of the morphology of Gordion can be found in Rose and Darbyshire, eds., 2012, 
fig. 1 on p. xiv. One striking difference between Gordion and Kerkenes is the setting, the former being on a floodplain (Kealhofer 
2005; Marsh 2005), the latter at a mountaintop location. 
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surrounding the destruction of Kerkenes is correct, 
the siege would have taken place later in the same 
year or soon thereafter. The late Rodney Young 
thought that the Persian destruction of the Kiiciik 
Héytik was perpetrated by Cyrus the Great on his 
march from Pteria, presumably Kerkenes, to Sardis 
in the mid-sixth century. Hundreds of arrowheads 
embedded in the mudbrick wall as well as Attic Little 
Master cups and Lydian pottery are all of the right 
period.” Some members of the Gordion team now 
think it possible that the destruction represents con- 
solidation of Persian power some little time after the 
fall of Sardis,’”° but it can be argued that if Croesus, 
pursued by Cyrus, went from Pteria (Kerkenes) via 
Ankara and Gordion to Sardis—surely the most likely 
route—then Young’s original suggestion is perfectly 
plausible. Indeed, it provides a more plausible con- 
text for stiff resistance to Cyrus by the city of Gor- 
dion under Lydian rule than hypothetical mopping- 
up operations following the fall of Sardis. Whatever 
the date of the construction and destruction of these 
outer city defenses, they were undoubtedly standing 
when Kerkenes was founded. This new research at 
Gordion is beginning to provide a Phrygian back- 
ground, which has been lacking until now, for the 
scale and strength of the city at Kerkenes. 

The earliest Early Phrygian monumental gate at 
Gordion, whether already at this date leading into 
a citadel, was the so-called Polychrome House.””’ 
This enclosed, presumably roofless gate building 
in some respects resembles the rear section of the 
Cappadocia Gate. In the next phase of the Gordion 
defenses, a massive entrance flanked by towers was 
constructed in front of the Polychrome House, which 





thus became the back portion of this entrance to 
the citadel. There are certain salient similarities 
between this ninth-century Phrygian gate at Gor- 
dion and the later Cappadocia Gate at Kerkenes.’”® 
These include construction entirely of stone, the 
diagonal entrance passage, and the absence of a 
passage roof.””? Following a disastrous fire, this gate 
was filled to the top with some 11 m of stone rub- 
ble. A new gate was constructed on top of this fill 
a few meters forward of the now-buried structure. 
This less well-preserved eighth-century rebuild was 
somewhat more symmetrical than its predecessor. 
There was no equivalent to the Polychrome House; 
instead, the long passage was divided into two so as 
to make a rectangular court in front of a gated cham- 
ber. The approach to this citadel gate was by way of 
a steeply inclined ramp rising up from the right. No 
cultic installations have been reported from either 
of these citadel gates at Gordion.”®° These observa- 
tions that the city gates at Kerkenes share general 
characteristics with the citadel gates at Gordion 
surely demonstrate a shared tradition. The earlier 
date of the Gordion gates, together with their loca- 
tion on the citadel rather than in the circuit of a city 
wall, perhaps provides sufficient explanation for the 
very obvious differences.”*! 


MIDAS CITY 


Construction of the monuments at Midas City, in- 
cluding the rock-cut facades, stepped monuments, 
and monumental rock-cut entranceway, can be gen- 
erally attributed to the first half of the sixth century 
BC, that is, the period of Lydian domination.’ This 
hilltop site should probably be regarded as a cultic 


225 Young 1953a, 1953b, 1957, and 1958; also Mellink 1991, pp. 652-53. Recent summaries can be found in DeVries 2005, p. 51; Sams 
2005, pp. 19-20; and DeVries 2012, pp. 17-18, with figs 1.3 and 1.4. Greenewalt 2007, p. 554 n. 1, lists the seasons at which excavations 
on the Kiictik Héytik were conducted, all under the supervision Machteld Mellink. For reinterpretation of the “tumulus” on top of 
the Ktictik Héytik, see Voigt et al. 1997, p. 6 n. 8; and DeVries 2012, p. 18. 

26 Gareth Darbyshire, personal communication; DeVries 2012, pp. 17-18, with n. 1.18. 

227 Voigt 2012, p. 26, with fig. 2.1. 

228 Sams and Voigt 2012, figs. 7.5-7.7. 


229 Young 1962, p. 6. 


30 The Early Phrygian Citadel, YHSS 6B, has yielded poros sculpture associated with either the Polychrome Gate House or the Post 


and Poros structure. If these carved blocks were associated with the gate, and they do indeed display strong Syro-Hittite influence 
as suggested by Kenneth Sams, the tradition seems not to have persisted at Gordion; see Voigt 2013, pp. 188-89; Sams 1989; and 
comments by Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, p. 150. 

31 Brief interim discussion of other similarities and differences between Kerkenes and Gordion can be found in G. Summers 2006a, 
2006b, and 2006c. For Gordion, see Voigt 2013, with references. 


232 This was understood by Ekrem Akurgal, and most fully set out by him in his Birth of Greek Art (1968). Arguments have been elabo- 
rated on by, among others, Susanne Berndt-Ers6z (2006b), wherein copious references will be found. If it is correct that Ates on the 
inscription above and contemporaneous with the Midas Monument is to be equated with the son of Croesus, king of Lydia, who was, 
so legend has it, killed during a boar hunt, the chronological matter is settled. See Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, pp. 126-31, and 2006a, p. 24. 
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center rather than a metropolis (as with the yet 
more elevated Neo-Hittite site on the Golliidag, dis- 
cussed below). A broad road, reminiscent of the road 
that approaches the Cappadocia Gate at Kerkenes, 
approaches the city between two long flanking 
extensions of the city wall in a way not dissimilar 
to the Géz Baba (Southwest) Gate at Kerkenes but 
lacking the evidence of large rectilinear towers and 
buttresses seen at the Kerkenes city gates.”*? Almost 
nothing now remains of the structures flanking this 
roadway beyond the rock-cut footing. The defenses 
at Midas City, if indeed there are defenses datable to 
the same period as the cultic center, are much weak- 
er than those at Kerkenes, as they lack large towers 
and a glacis. Where the section of the approach road 
is cut back into the bedrock, a series of badly worn 
reliefs was carved into the vertical rock face.”*4 The 
lower reliefs, all facing the entrance, are larger than 
life-sized. The smaller, much better preserved relief 
farther up the inclined passage, is shown to have 
Achaemenid features.”*° Whether the larger reliefs 
should also be dated to the Achaemenid period is 
less certain. No trace of sculpted relief has been seen 
on the approach road to the Cappadocia Gate, or in- 
deed the approaches to other gates at Kerkenes, but 
their presence might not occasion great surprise.”°° 


DELIKLI TAS 


Tucked away in the Phrygian Highlands is the small 
fortified hilltop site of Delikli Tas. Main access to 
the site was a narrow rock-cut stairway at the base 
of which, on the left as one approached and clearly 
associated with the entrance, a deep rock-cut niche 
contained the badly eroded image of a goddess wear- 
ing a polos. She is presumably to be identified with 
Matar.”*” 





N 


33. Gabriel 1965, p. 5, fig. 2 Gate J. 


N 


35 Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, p. 151, with n. 56. 
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NEO-HITTITE GATES 


In central Anatolia, there is one elevated site of com- 
parable proportions to Kerkenes, namely, the moun- 
taintop ceremonial center on the Golliidag above 
the modern town of Nigde. It is generally thought, 
although not proven, that Warpalawas, king of the 
Neo-Hittite state of Tyana, whose capital lies under 
modern Kemerhisar, was responsible for the incep- 
tion of construction on the Gélliidag.”** Pottery of 
Alisar IV type, as well as sculpture, would support 
a late eighth- or seventh-century date for the foun- 
dation. The site appears to have been abandoned 
sometime in the seventh century, presumably in 
events associated with the demise of the Anatolian 
Neo-Hittite states in general. Defenses at Gélltidag 
echo those at Kerkenes in that they follow the topo- 
graphic divide of the mountain rim, thereby enclos- 
ing a very large space, and appear to have been con- 
structed entirely of uncut stone. They are slighter 
than the walls at Kerkenes, and there is no glacis. 
It could certainly be argued that here at Gélliidag 
there is evidence for a style of Central Anatolian 
defenses that developed from the more standard 
Imperial Hittite city gate of the late Bronze Age. It 
is frustrating that almost nothing is known of the 
Neo-Hittite cities of the Anatolian plateau. 

Much, on the other hand, is known of the Syro- 
Hittite cities of southeastern Turkey, Cilicia, and 
North Syria. Here, city gates and other monumental 
entrances continue the Imperial Hittite tradition of 
sculpted orthostats in such a way that protection 
and ceremony are combined within one architectur- 
al tradition.”° The differences between these gates 
and city gates at Kerkenes, in terms of both archi- 
tectural form and the concept of sculptural embel- 
lishment, are so pronounced as to negate the need 
for further discussion. It has long been apparent that 
the sculptural embellishment of Neo-Hittite monu- 
mental gates is a direct descendent of Imperial Hit- 
tite traditions, as seen most notably at Alaca Héytik 
and Hattusa itself—both sites located in the hills to 


34 Gabriel 1965, pls. 15a-b, 16a-b, 17a-c; D. Berndt 2002, pp. 43-48, with lavish illustrations; Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, pp. 150-51. 


Ekrem Akrugal (1958) thought that these reliefs at Midas City show clear signs of Neo-Hittite influence. However, the discovery 


of relief sculpture in the Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex at Kerkenes (Draycott and Summers 2008) that undoubtedly 
displays Neo-Hittite influences while inscribed in Old Phrygian, removes any need to assume that the reliefs at Midas City were 
Neo-Hittite products. See also the good discussion with other parallels in Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, p. 151. 


37 Berndt-Ers6z 2006b, p. 221, with references; p. 330, fig. 23; and p. 397, fig. 121. 
38 Arik 1936; Schirmer 1993, 1996, 1998, 1999, and 2002; Gates 1995, pp. 229-30; for further discussion of the date, see Aro 2003. 
39 Discussed in, among other places, Mazzoni 1997 and Gilibert 2011. 
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the north of Kerkenes rather than in the more arid 
regions of North Syria. 


SARDIS 


The colossal sixth-century defenses at the Lydian 
capital of Sardis, contemporaneous with the less im- 
pressive city wall at Kerkenes, provide a prime ex- 
ample of very strong defenses requiring huge input 
of resources to construct and needing a considerable 
force of men under arms to defend.”*° One Lydian- 
period city gate has been excavated. It is hard to 
fully comprehend the plan of this gate before the 
mid-sixth-century destruction because of postde- 
struction blocking and later Roman construction.”*! 
It is, however, possible to observe an entrance pas- 
sage measuring more than 5 m in width and 13 min 
length. In front of this passage was an external court 
faced with sandstone blocks, those on the northern 
side bearing so-called masons marks.’” This Lydian 
gate construction seems to have been faced entirely 
with stone, with sandstone being used on the north- 
ern side and limestone selected where drafted ma- 
sonry was required. Like the Early Phrygian gate at 
Gordion, each course of stone facing was slightly set 
back from that below, giving a slight batter to the 
walling and making it difficult to understand how 
gates could have been installed within the passage. 
Cobbling and layers of gravel surfacing were found 
within the passage. No evidence for the presence of 
orthostats has been found; if there were other kinds 
of sculptural or epigraphic embellishment, no traces 
have yet come to light. Because of later remains, the 
situation on the inside is uncertain, but it is not im- 
possible that an inner section with doors was located 
at the end of the passage. It is notable that the gate 
is not symmetrical, the passage being to one side of 
the court, and that none of the corners are at right 
angles. Perhaps it is not entirely incorrect to see 
some Phrygian influence in the design of this Lyd- 
ian city gate.”* On the other hand, it could be argued 





that many of the characteristics of this gate at Sardis 
might be seen in the Ionian defenses at Old Smyrna. 


STATUARY, IDOL, AND STELA 


STATUARY 


The carved sandstone plinth bearing the statue of a 
goddess sculpted from a soft limestone (described 
in chapter 5) was almost certainly installed when 
the gate was built. Set in the northern corner, this 
sculptural assemblage would have been impossible 
to miss by anyone entering through the double 
doors in the front facade. The size and quality of 
the sculpture and plinth, if not the quality of the 
stone, would have impressed, its Phrygian charac- 
ter being immediately apparent to all who saw it. 
Such was surely the intention. It has to be assumed 
that the piece was commissioned by the ruler of the 
city, who chose to install the image of a deity, very 
probably Matar, rather than an image of himself, as 
might have been done in the Neo-Hittite world. Un- 
doubtedly, the principle intention was protection, 
combined with the projection of Phrygian-ness—a 
projection that simultaneously legitimized royal 
power. In a sense, then, this sculpture defined the 
city upon entry through what might have been the 
most powerful gate in terms of symbolism as well as 
physical strength. 

As described in chapter 3, the northeastern side 
of the rear section of the gate was closed off by the 
construction of a rather miserable timber-framed 
wall with high footings made of small stones and 
mudbricks. At the northwestern end of this wall 
there was probably a doorway with a high thresh- 
old. This threshold, which would have served to de- 
flect storm water running through the gate, was not 
designed for ease of access. By the same token, the 
doorway into this new room restricted views of the 
sculpture even at times when the door itself might 
have been open. The room’s floor was clean and 


249 For the projected line of the Lydian defenses, see Greenewalt et al. 2003, fig. 46 on pp. 132-33; for the topography, figs. 47A and 
47B on pp. 134-35. For the defenses, see Greenewalt, Cahill, and Rautman 1987; Greenewalt 1989, 1992, 1997; Greenewalt and Heywood 
1992; Greenewalt and Rautman 1998, pp. 471-74 and 487-99; 2000, pp. 656-74; and Cahill and Kroll 2005, pp. 591-600. 

241 A plan and reconstructions are published together in Greenewalt et al. 2003, fig. 11 on pp. 52-53, figs. 29A and 29B on pp. 92-93, 
and figs. 32 and 33 on pp. 98-101; fig. 30, on pp. 94-95, is an earlier, incorrect attempt at a reconstruction showing the court on the 
inside. A detailed account is given in Ratté 2011, pp. 108-12 and figs. 199-209 on pp. 235-42. 

242 Greenewalt 1989, p. 265 and fig. 2 on p. 269; Greenewalt and Rautman 1998, pp. 487-90. 


43 It has also been suggested on more than one occasion that Phrygian influence can be seen in the adoption of a tradition of elite 
tumulus burials, but on the other hand, differences between Lydian and Phrygian tumuli are perhaps greater than similarities (see 


Ratté 2011, with nn. 6 and 7; Olivier and Kelp, eds., 2012). 
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devoid of any indications of cultic or other activity. 
There can be no doubt that the statue was standing 
at the time of the destruction and that only a few 
pieces were broken off it in the initial collapse of 
the North Tower walling. It was not thrown down 
before the destruction, neither was it recovered for 
decent burial after the fire. Thus there is no use- 
ful comparison to be made between the walling off 
of this goddess representation while it was still set 
up on its base and its subsequent destruction, and 
the postdestruction ritual burial of colossal statues 
of kings and other sculptures in the gates of Neo- 
Hittite cities.” 

At Bogazkéy, some 50 km northwest of Kerkenes, 
a cultic installation was set up in the chambered 
southeastern gate to the Iron Age stronghold on the 
Biiytikkale in Level-Ia.**° Here, a stone statue of a 
goddess, most probably Matar, accompanied by two 
young musicians stood in a built shrine with her back 
to the chamber wall. This piece, which belongs to the 
same genre as the Kerkenes statue and to which it 
must be quite close in time, demonstrates that such 
sculpture was more widespread to the east of the 
Kizilirmak than is documented by the archaeologi- 
cal record. 


SEMI-ICONIC IDOL 


A semi-iconic idol, presumably representing a spe- 
cific but unidentifiable deity, was uncovered in the 
court. It had been partly smashed by collapse of the 
North Tower but was nevertheless largely still in 
situ on top of a flight of built steps. Earlier, it was 
suggested that there was possible evidence for the 
existence of a built niche protecting the idol, which 
faced into the gate court. Part of a second stone re- 
covered from nearby shepherd’s walling might also 
have come from the gate court, in which case the 
variety of semi-iconic forms recognizable in the 
graffiti at the front of the passage would have been 
replicated by images set up in the court. It is notable 
that the excavated idol faced directly forward, not 
toward the entrance passage, in such a way that it 
did not dominate the court. In fact, it could not be 





viewed by arrivals until the inner end of the gate 
passage was reached, and a full frontal view would 
have involved moving across the court rather than 
advancing directly toward the double doors in the 
front facade. Graffiti at the front of the gate demon- 
strate that the cult was not restricted to an elite.**° 
Huge double-sided sandstone idols representing one 
or more deities in similar semi-iconic form were re- 
covered from the Monumental Entrance to the Pa- 
latial Complex. There is some evidence that these 
kinds of idols do represent deities and that pairs of 
idols may represent a goddess and her consort.”4” 
However, the location of the single idol in the Cap- 
padocia Gate is quite different from similar rock-cut 
idols in the Phrygian Highlands or at Diimrek. Its 
location, set to one side of the doors, is obviously 
connected with entry but would still have allowed 
ritual activity, such as the placing of offerings on 
the steps if that was an element of ritual, to occur 
without impeding passage through the gate. On the 
other hand,the idol stands at the top of an extension 
to the paved road that is angled up to it, but there 
is no stone-paved area in front of it that would have 
provided for a gathering of devotees. These observa- 
tions imply that the idol’s main purpose was protec- 
tive and that it was not primarily intended to be an 
object of veneration. If this is correct, one purpose 
of carving graffiti that depict this or similar idols 
might also have been to seek protection. 

At Bogazkéy, in the same gate as the shrine con- 
taining the statue just mentioned, a small semi-icon- 
ic idol of the same general type as the Kerkenes stela 
was recovered, not, alas, in situ.248 


ANICONIC STELA 


Also discovered was an aniconic stela, more formless 
than the semi-iconic idol but likewise depicted on 
graffiti at the front of the gate and paralleled at the 
Monumental Entrance to the Palatial Complex This 
was installed after the paving had been laid, but long 
enough before the destruction of the city for its top 
to have been polished by passing hands. The stone 
itself was roughly trimmed to shape on one side. The 


244 Ussishkin 1970 and 1989, to which may be added the dramatic new discoveries at Tell Tayinat (preliminary notice in Harrison 


2012). 
45 Bittel 1958, pp. 61-72; 1970, pp. 146-53. 


46 The same argument is made for Old Phrygian writing at Kerkenes (see Brixhe and Summers 2006). 


47 The strongest evidence comes from the double relief at Faharet Cesme to the west of Ankara. For broad discussion, see Berndt- 


Ers6z 2006b and 2007, and chapter 6 in this volume. 
48 Bittel 1970, p. 152, fig. 37. 
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manner of its setting into the pavement, which in- 
volved the removal of paving stones that were then 
used as packing around the base, was rather shoddy. 
Were it not for the similarities between this stone 
and its counterpart at the Monumental Entrance, it 
might be doubted that the setting up of this stone 
was an act that was presumably at the behest of, and 
must certainly have been sanctioned by, the ruling 
elite. While there is no indication of a place for liba- 
tion or offerings adjacent to the stela, it is possible 
that the neatly sunken stone in the center of the 
pavement at the top end of the entrance passage 
served this purpose and thus parallels the installa- 
tion at the Monumental Entrance. If this was indeed 
the case, we would have clear evidence for ritual 
or ceremonial activity in connection with passage 
through the gate over and above touching of the ste- 
la’s top. The position of the stela, against the inner 
wall face at the corner of the Middle Tower, indicates 
exit rather than entry and is thereby analogous to 
the position of the aniconic stela at the Monumental 
Entrance, which was set against the inner side of the 
door post. 

Parallels are difficult to find, but the stela at the 
Cappadocia Gate bears only the slightest indication 
of trimming. Had it not been found in position, it 
would not have been recognized for what it is. The 
most shapeless of the graffiti at the front of the en- 
trance passage offer little comfort. Evocative pieces 
of living rock abound in the cultic landscapes of the 
Phrygian Highlands as well as at Diimrek. It is impos- 
sible to know whether any of these were venerated 
or, if so, which ones. Farther afield, three aniconic 
stone stelae set up outside the gateway into the cita- 
del of Troy VII, referred to in chapter 1, point to 
western connections, although they fall outside the 
strictly Phrygian sphere both chronologically and 
culturally.’ 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


An extensive literature exists concerning the as- 
sociation of gates with images of rulers and deities 
in the ancient Near East, and particularly in the 





49 Korfmann 1998. 


Neo-Hittite world of Anatolia, Cilicia, and North 
Syria. Little of this seems to be directly applicable to 
Kerkenes. It is difficult to decide the extent to which 
these differences are cultural, underpinned by con- 
trasts between ancient Near Eastern tradition on the 
one hand, or western Anatolian, Aegean, and Balkan 
on the other, as well as to what degree they might 
be chronological.*” From a positivist point of view, 
how much differences in the amount and scale of 
activities at large open gates might reflect environ- 
ment, especially climate, are matters for debate, but 
today conditions at Kerkenes are not significantly 
less favorable than those at Hattusa, where, in the 
Late Bronze Age, there was very considerable pub- 
lic activity in the open air. Ancient gates in general 
were both physical and symbolic boundaries, defen- 
sive in a spiritual sense as well as in the military and 
administrative sense. Monumental gates were often 
embellished with sculpture, and sometimes texts, 
that emphasized various aspects of power, perfor- 
mance, legitimacy, and divine performance.”*! The 
purpose here has been to demonstrate the generally 
western and specifically Phrygian aspect of the as- 
sociation of deities and cultic images with the Cap- 
padocia Gate.”*’ 

We are left with unanswered questions. It is per- 
haps possible to identify a trend in the monuments 
erected within the gate. The earliest monument was 
the almost life-sized representation of a goddess ac- 
companied, it might be thought, by a pair of lions 
and supported by a pair of protective sphinxes. Cer- 
tainly later is the semi-iconic idol on a built stepped 
monument. If—and it is not possible to know—the 
erection of the stepped monument and semi-iconic 
idol coincided with the building of the chamber on 
the northeastern side of the rear section of the gate- 
way, then there is not only a marked change from 
representational to semi-iconic, but also a very 
radical change in visibility and access; the statue is 
hidden from sight and accessible, if at all, only via 
a small door with a high threshold, while the idol 
is set up in the open court, in front of the facade. 
Third, and very probably last, a completely aniconic 
stela was set up in the pavement, where it was rather 


250 Miller (2012, p. 679) discusses Mesopotamian influence with regard to Hittite gates, urging caution. 


51 There are many wider discussions of statuary, stelae, and relief sculpture in Neo-Hittite gates; these include Ussishkin 1970 and 


1989, Mazzoni 1997, and Gilibert 2011. 


*52 Catherine Draycott, in Draycott and Summers 2008, pp. 17-21, provides discussion concerning statues of rulers; G. Summers 
2006a provides selected references to similar Phrygian semi-iconic representations. 
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crudely fixed in place by stones lifted from the pave- 
ment and packed around its base. It is impossible 
to know the meaning of these changes. Could they 
reflect a shift in belief that entailed a change from 
representation of a deity in human form to one that 
was semi-iconic or completely aniconic, or are we 
to imagine completely different types of deities 
represented in very different ways? One possibil- 
ity is a change in the cultic functions attached to 
the gate, possibly in tandem with the installations 
of cultic imagery at the Monumental Entrance to 
the Palatial Complex. If so, and if the statue from 
the Palatial Complex entrance was secular, or per- 
haps a hero, was there also a trend to depict deities 
in semi-iconic form, as might be witnessed by the 
large double-sided idols from the same monumen- 
tal entrance and court? Given the general parallels 
between the Cappadocia Gate and the Monumen- 
tal Entrance, it is not difficult to imagine a shift in 
public function from one to the other. Such a shift 
might go some way to explain the way in which silt 
was allowed to accumulate in the Cappadocia Gate 
court as, presumably, the mud plaster peeled from 
the walls. Another question is whether the Cappa- 
docia Gate was special in these respects, or whether 
statuary and idols were set up at some or all of the 
other six city gates. Without excavation there is no 
way of knowing. And last, there is the question of 
the date. The pottery evidence, such as it is, is con- 
sistent with construction in the second half of the 
seventh century. The historical background, not con- 
sidered in this volume, is also consistent with a date 





53 G, Summers 2009. 


after the Cimmerian invasions and the demise of the 
Neo-Hittite states in Tabal, that is, not earlier than 
the 640s. Art-historical analysis of the statue and 
carved plinth is inconclusive. It is hoped that as soon 
as suitable timbers are found, dendrochronology will 
solve the riddle.”*? 

Finally, it might be of interest to add here that 
research at Kerkenes was instigated to fill a major 
lacuna in our knowledge and understanding of the 
Iron Age between the Kizilirmak (the Red River, the 
classical Halys) and the headwaters of the Euphra- 
tes, that is, between Phrygia and Urartu, and also 
between the Pontic Mountains to the north and the 
Lands of Tabal (as roughly defined by the distribu- 
tion of Luwian hieroglyphic inscriptions) to the 
south.’ Central to the selection of Kerkenes was 
the idea that remote sensing at a major site where 
so much was visible on the surface could make a ma- 
jor impact on the understanding of Iron Age cities 
on the Anatolian plateau. Remote sensing did pro- 
vide, and is still providing, remarkable imagery, but 
it does not reveal monumental stone architecture, 
statuary, human victims of destruction, and so forth. 
Kerkenes is, therefore, an example of archaeologi- 
cal exploration that was first and foremost driven 
by curiosity and intuition, combined with the ap- 
plication of cutting-edge technologies, the results 
of which were followed up by traditional excavation 
on a scale commensurate with the size of the site 
and its monumental architecture.” Every discovery, 
not least those at the Cappadocia Gate, has been a 
surprise. There are more surprises yet to come. 


*54 Tt had been anticipated that the heyday of Kerkenes was the eighth century rather than, as has turned out, the first half of the 


sixth. 
255 G, Summers and F. Summers 2010. 
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CHAPTER 13 


KERKENES SONUC RAPORLARI1 
_ KAPADOKYA KAPISI KAZILARI 
TURKCE OZET / TURKISH SUMMARY 


INGILIZCEDEN CEVIREN GUZIN EREN 


u cilt, 1999 ve 2011 yillari arasinda Kapadokya 
B Kapisi’nda yiiriitiilen kazilarin sonug raporunu 

igermektedir. Kazilar hakkinda daha detayli 
bilgiler, ilgili senenin Kerkenes Haberler baskisinda ve 
Uluslararasi Kazi, Arastirma ve Arkeometri Sempozyumu 
yayinlarinda bulunabilir. Kerkenes internet sitesi de 
oldukca kapsaml: bilgiler sunmaktadir. 


GIRiS 

Kerkenes Da3’daki Demir Cai baskenti, i¢ 
Anadolu’nun merkezinde, Sinop-Kayseri hatti tizer- 
inde yer alir. Kapadokya Kapisi adini verdigimiz 
alanin kazilari 2014 yilinda tamamlanmistir. Kent 
kapisi tek evrelidir; arka tarafina tig oda ilave 
edilmistir. Yapi, biitiin kenti saran, MO 540’lardaki 
yangin esnasinda yanarak yikilmistir. 


BOLUM 1. GENEL BILGi. 
KAZI STRATEJISI, YONTEMI VE 
SIMGELER SISTEMI 


Kerkenes, Yozgat ili, Sorgun ilcesinde yer alan gra- 
nitik bir dagdir. Kerkenes kelimesi kerkenez kusu 
anlamina gelir. Bu béliimde, Kerkenes’in konu- 
mu ile iklim, civar gevrenin gériiniisti, yoredeki 
belirginligi ve su kaynaklar1 mevcudiyetinin iliskisi 
anlatilmaktadir. Kiremitlik adi verilen alan, 1490 me- 
trede kentin en yiiksek noktasini olusturur; kentin 
en alcak noktasi ise 240 m asagida, Su Kapisi’ndadir. 
Kentin hisar1 Kale, sudan yoksundur. Kalenin oldukga 
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ytiksekte bulunan bir kiilt mekan1 ve siginak olmasi 
mumkiindiir. 

Kentin insasinin dogal cevreye etkisi, 6zellikle de 
ormansizlasma konusu, bu béliimde tartisilmaktadir. 
Kent niifusu tarimsal faaliyetlerle yogun olarak 
ugrasmis gibi goriinmektedir. 

Boliimiin geri kalani su kisimlara ayrilmistir: 
Kentin Sifirdan Insas1, Kronoloji, Kentin Pteria Olarak 
Tespiti, “Kapadokya Kapisi” Ismi, Kapadokya “Kapis1” 
Kazilarinin Gerekcesi, Kazi Stratejisi ve Ilerleyisi, Tem- 
izlik Calismalart Baslangicinda “Kapadokya Kapis1” ve 
Simgeler Sistemi. Bunlarin burada bir arada 6zetlen- 
mesi daha yararli olacaktir. 

Kerkenes’in, Zippalanda Firtina Tanrisi’nin 
ikametgahi olarak bilinen Hitit Daha Dag: ile 
tanimlanmasi muhtemeldir, ancak kentte bu zamana 
kadarki arastirmalarda MO ikinci binyil buluntusu- 
na rastlanmamistir. Demir Cagi kenti yeni bir yere 
kurulmustur. Merkezi planlamanin varligina dair 
kanitlar bulunmaktadir. Kronolojisi ile iliskili olarak, 
seramiklerinin Orta Frig stilinde oldugu ve Alisar 
IV seramiginden sonra geldigi sdylenebilir. Akha- 
menid Donem seramigine rastlanmamistir. Kentin, 
muhtemelen MO yedinci yiizyilin ikinci yarisinda 
kuruldugu ve 540’larda Kiros ve Kroisos arasindaki 
carpisma esnasinda yikildigi 6ne stirtilmiisttir. 
Bu doneme dair yazili kaynaklarin sayis1 azdir ve 
yorumlanmalar giictiir. Bu béliimde Kerkenes’in 
Pteria olarak tanimlanmasini destekleyecek 
kaynaklar (Herodotus Ktp. I. 72) sunulmaktadir. 
Kentin yikilmasina dair tarihi belgeler irdelenmis 
ve sorumlusunun Kroisos oldugu G6nerilmistir. 
Pers Imparatorlugu zamaninda satraplik merkezi 
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olasilikla Kayseri’dir ve bu dénemde bir kentsel 
merkez olarak Kerkenes terk edilmistir. 

Kapadokya Kapis1 adi, H. H. von der Osten’in 
erken kaynaklari ile karisiklig1 6nlemek adina 
secilmistir. Bu isim, ayni zamanda kapinin baktigi 
yonti vurgular. Kapadokya Kapisi’nin 7 kilome- 
tre uzanan kent suru icgerisindeki 6nemi, arkeolo- 
jik arastirma icin secilmesini kaginilmaz kilmistir. 
Buna ek olarak, yedi kent kapisi iginden 6zellikle 
bu kapinin arastirma icin secilmesinde alanin lojis- 
tik 6nemi de etkili olmustur. Kapinin kerpig yerine 
tiimtiyle tastan insa edilmis olmasi ve bazi béliim- 
lerinin 5 metre yiikseklige kadar korunagelmis 
olmasi sasirticidir. Kazilarin baslamasindan 6nce 
kap1 ve cevresinin yerli gobanlarca nasil kullanildigi 
da bu béliimde anlatilmaktadir. Arkeolojik 
yaklasimimizin arka planindaki diisiinceler ve arazi 
calismasinin ilerleyisi ayrica sunulmustur. Kapinin 
genel hatlari, temizlik galismalarinin baslamasindan 
énce ytizeyde gériilen kalintilarin yardimiyla pla- 
na dokiilmtis olsa da bu asamada yikilmis yapinin 
derinligine dair tahmin yiiriitiilememistir. Bu bélii- 
miin son kisminda kazinin kayit sistemi tanitilmistir. 


BOLUM 2. KAPADOKYA KAPISI 
KONUMUNUN CBS ANALIZI 


CBS analizleri iki konunun arastirilmasi i¢in 
kullanilmistir. Bunlarin ilki, Hitit Zippalanda’s1 
oldugu tahmin edilen Usakli Héyiik ile Hitit 
Ankuwa’s1 oldugu ongériilen Alisar Héytik arasindaki 
eski rota ile iliskili olarak Kapadokya Kapisi’ndan 
gecen yolu degerlendirmektedir. Bu yolun, heniiz 
kanitlanamasa bile, Hitit menseli olmasi muhtemel- 
dir. Konularin ikincisi ise, Kap1 Kulelerinin tepesine 
yerlestirilmis muhafizlarin, gozlem yapan diger 
kisilere oranla daha iyi bir goriis agisina sahip olup 
olmadiklarini kesfetmektir. Gériis agikligi (viewshed) 
analizlerinin sonuglari, sur sevinin tabanindan 12 
metre yiiksekte dahi, tepenin yamacindan gegen bu 
yolun cok az bir kisminin gériiniir olduguna isaret 
etmistir. 


BOLUM 3. KAPADOKYA 
KAPISI KAZILARI 


Bu boliim, cildin en 6nemli béliimiidtir ve agiga 
cikarilan tiim 6gelerin ayrintili agiklamalarini 
igermektedir. 


KAPADOKYA KAPISININ KONUMU 


Giris niteligindeki bu béliim, kent kapisinin 
bulundugu alanin topografyasini anlatirken, kap1 
temellerinin sert alttoprak veya granit anakayanin 
tizerinde oturan kil katmaninin icine hangi yéntem- 
le oturtuldugunu ortaya ¢ikaran sondajlarda elde 
edilen kanitlar1 sunmaktadir. Kapinin tasarim1, su 
sizmasi, surun iki tarafinda yer alan yapay havuzlar 
ve drenaj gereksinimi ile iliskili olarak irdelenmistir. 


KAPADOKYA KAPISININ PLANI 


Kap1 tic béliimden olusur. Kapinin 6n kismi Giiney, 
Orta ve Dogu olmak iizere iic¢ kule icerir. Giris kori- 
doru, Giiney ve Orta Kulelerin arasindan gecerken, 
bir duvar Orta ve Dogu Kuleleri birlestirir. Surun 
6n ylizii tas sev ile giiclendirilmistir. Orta ve Giiney 
Kulelerin tist kisimlari1 kumtas1 ile bezenmistir. 
Kapinin merkez kism: dértgen biciminde genis bir 
avlu icerir. Kent kapisinin arka kism1, Kuzey ve Bat1 
Kulelerinden, 6niinde ve arkasinda her biri ahsaptan 
cift kanatli kapilari tastyan iki fasattan ve zemini tas 
déseli merkezi bir gecitten olusur. Kapinin kullanim 
stirecinde bu arka kesmin ig tarafina tig adet oda 
eklenmistir. Kapinin genisligi toplam 38,8 metre 
olup, 6niinden arkasina derinligi 34 metredir. 

Sevin bir kismi 6zgiin ytiksekligi olan 5 me- 
treye kadar korunmustur. Duvarlar granitten tas 
siralarinin aralarina yaklasik her 1 metrede ahsap 
hatillar yerlestirilerek insa edilmis, yiizleri camur 
ile s1vanmistir. Giris gecidinin genisligi 6,6 metre- 
dir. Giris gecidi ve avlunun zemini tas déselidir. Arka 
kisimdaki merkezi gecit ve kapinin arkasindaki cad- 
dede de tas ddseme mevcuttur. Kap1 yapisinda kiiltle 
iliskili tig adet eser agiga cikarilmistir. Anikonik stel 
Orta Kulenin kuzeydogu késesinde, avluda yer alir. 
Basamakli anit tizerinde oturan yar1-ikonik stel yine 
avluda bulunur. Uzerinde kabartmal: yazit bulunan 
bir kaidenin iistiinde oturan, gercgek boyutlu, giysi- 
li kadin heykeli ise arka kesimin kuzey késesinde, 
kuzey fasat ile Kuzey Kulenin birlestigi yerde yer 
alir. 

Ahsap fasatlarin her ikisi de cift kanatl bir 
kapiy1 tasimistir. Kapilarin her biri 1,7 metre 
genisligindedir ve bu genislik esiklerin derinligi ile 
eslesmektedir. Arka kesimde bu fasatlarin arasindan 
gecerken, sol tarafta iki oda (Oda 1 ve 2) sa& tarafta 
ise bir oda (Oda 3) yer alir. Bu son odanin insgas1, 
heykel ve ona ait kaidenin goriintiisiinii bloklamistir. 
Bu béliimde kent kapisi planinin simetrisi ve oranlari 
tartisilmaktadir. 
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STRATIGRAFi VE INSA EVRELERi 


Béliim 3’tin bu kismi, kapinin 6zgiin plant, yap1 mal- 
zemeleri, insa yOntemleri ve evreleri, tas isleme 
teknikleri ve iliskili tasg1 aletleri ile duvar 6rme 
konularini detayli sekilde ortaya koymaktadir. Ana 
duvarlar kuru insa tekni§i ile tastan Sriilmtis, duvar 
yiiziinde gézlemlendi§i tizere kticiik taslarla aralari 
doldurulan yatay hatillar ile desteklenmistir. Duvar 
yiizleri kabaca sivanmis ve gerekli oldugu yerlerde 
yine ahsap hatillar ile desteklenmistir. Sur sevinin 
yuizti kiklop stili ile benzerlik gésterir. Hatillar du- 
var yiiztinden biraz geri ¢ekilerek 6riilmiis ve camur 
siva ile gizlenmistir. Fasatlar ahsaptandir; kapilarla 
iliskili oldugu diisiiniilen demir parcalar igerme- 
ktedir. Yerlesim yeri disindan getirilen kumtas1, 
muhtemelen késelerde parapet olusturacak sekilde, 
6n kulelerin tist kisminda kullanilmistir. Yari-ikonik 
idol ve tizerine oturdugu basamaklar, beyaz renkli 
wackestone tasina benzer tastan yontulmustur. Orta 
Kulenin ig kisminda déktilmiis kerpicin varligina dair 
cok giic¢lii olmayan deliller bulunmustur. 


SURLARIN TASARIMI 


Kulelerin ve duvarlarin gercekte ne kadar yiiksek 
oldugunu kestirmek kolay degildir. Yapinin, su anki 
yiksekliginin iki kati oldugu diistiniiltirse, sevin 10 
metre olmasi gereklidir ve 6n kuleler birkag metre 
daha yiikseltilmis olabilir. Zeminin yukari dogru 
egimli olmasindan Otiirii, 6n kulelerin cok yiiksek 
olmadig1 varsayilabilir. Duvarin iist tarafina erisimi 
saglayabilecek basamaklar igin ise higbir kanit 
bulunmamistir. 


MERKEZ VE KUZEY KULELERININ INSASI 


Bu béliimde, kulelere ait belgeler ile kapi avlu- 
sunda acilan Acma TR13’ten elde edilen strati- 
grafik tabakalasma sunulmaktadir. Temel sonuclar 
arasinda, ilk olarak avludaki zemin désemesinin ik- 
incil kullanim oldugu, ikinci olarak duvar yiiziinii 
kaplayan camur sivanin yangindan 6nce yiizeyden 
akarak avlu ytizeyinde biriktigi, ve son olarak da kapi 
yapisinin siirekli olarak son derece temiz tutuldugu 
sayilabilir. 


KAPADOKYA KAPIS! OGELERININ 
DETAYLI BETIMi 


Bu béliimde Kapadokya Kapisi’nin elemanlari tarif 
edilmektedir. Yap1 elemanlani, éncelikle akag olmak 


iizere, disaridan iceriye sirasiyla tanitilmaktadir; 
dolayisiyla bu tanitimda akaci takiben Sev, Giris 
Yolu, Avlu, Zemin Désemeleri, Giris Yolu ile Avlu- 
daki Yiizeyler ve Akac, Arka Kesimdeki Fasatlar ve 
Kapilar, Arka Kesmin Zemin Désemesi ve diger tic 
oda gelir. Kire¢tasi heykel ve kumtas1 heykel kai- 
desinin tarifi ile baslayan béliim, son olarak kiilt 
eserlerin anlatim: ile tamamlanmaktadir. Yontu es- 
erlerin katalogu Béliim 5’te sunulmaktadir; burada 
kaidenin, Oda 3’ten sonra ve olasilikla kapi yapisinin 
tamamlanmasindan hemen sonra insa edildigi ifade 
edilmektedir. Heykelin gériintiisiintin ne zaman ve 
hangi nedenlerle bloklandig1 bilinmemektedir. 

Basamakli anit ve yari-ikonik idol, kap1 
yapisinin nispeten daha gec¢ eklentileri gibi gériin- 
mektedir. Anit, kap1 avlusunun tam karsisinda yer 
alir ancak giris gecidine bakmamaktadir. Anitin 
kiiciik basamaklari bir tist kata tirmanmak igin 
tasarlanmamistir. Sunulara dair herhangi bir ize 
rastlanmamistir. idoliin, avlu cevresinde yiiksek 
duvarlar ve kuleler ile gevrili olmasi, herhangi bir 
astronomik diizene sahip olma ihtimalini ortadan 
kaldirmaktadir. Bu béltimde, basamakli anit ve 
idoliin, ahsap bir nis ile korunmus olabileceklerine 
dair kanitlar tartisilirken; béyle bir nisin cift besik 
catiya sahip olabilecegi ve zemin désemesinin he- 
men yakininda bulunan fenestre demirin de bunun- 
la iliskili olabileceSi Snerilmektedir. Idolun ahsap 
kapilar arkasinda gizli tutulma ihtimali de giindeme 
getirilmistir. Son olarak anikonik stel anlatilmistir. 
Orta Kulenin ig yiiziine yasli olacak sekilde tas zemin 
ddsemesine oturtulmus stel cilalidir; buradan gegen 
sayisiz insanin dokunmastyla bu parlak halini almis 
olmasi olasidir. 


BuRG¢ 


Kticiik bir burg, kapi yapisinin giineyinde, sehir 
duvarindaki keskin dontisten yaklasik 28 metre dtede 
sura eklemlenmistir. Bu yapinin islevi kesin degildir; 
ancak ytizeyde aciga cikan bir anakaya parcasinin 
tizerine insa edildigi 6nerilmektedir. 


GUNEY KULENIN ONUNDEKi YAPI 


Kentin yikimindan once, Giiney Kulenin 6n tarafina 
bir hayvan barinag1 insa edilmistir. Bu yapinin, 
sehir surlarinin gériintiistinii herhangi bir engelden 
uzaklastirmak icin 6zel bir caba gésterilmedigine 
isaret etmek disinda bir 6nemi yoktur. 
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BOLUM 4. KAPADOKYA KAPISI: 
MIMARi BELGELEME, 
KONSERVASYON VE CEVRESEL 
ETKILERIN DENETLENMES| 


Kapadokya Kapisi’nin korumasi ve kismi restora- 
syonu biiyiik zorluklar teskil etmistir. Bu boliim, 
karsilasilan sorunlari ve buna bagli olarak izle- 
nilen restorasyon ilkelerini incelemektedir. 
Béliimde, yiizeyde goriilen kalintilarin ilk koru- 
ma calismalarindan, 2011’deki mevcut projenin 
tamamlanmasina dek projenin tarihcesi, tama- 
mlanan calismalara ait detaylar da sunularak 
anlatilmaktadir. Gelecege yonelik olarak, eger Ka- 
padokya Kapisinin uzun dénemli korunmas: hedef 
alinir ise, ek bakim ve konservasyon ¢alismalarinin 
gerekli olacagi belirtilmektedir. 


BOLUM 5. HEYKEL, IDOL 
VE STEL 


Bu béliimiin ilk kismi olan Kazi, Belgeleme, Kon- 
servasyon ve Teshir, kiiltle iliskili tig adet eseri 
dzetlemektedir. Bu eserlerin tiimii 6zgiin yerlerinde 
bulunmustur. iki, parcalanmis durumdaki yumusak 
beyaz kirectasindan bir heykeldir; bu heykel, iizerine 
iki sfenksin yontuldugu kumtasindan genis bir kaide 
iizerinde oturmaktadir. Bu kaide, 6n fasat kapilarinin 
merkezine bakacak sekilde, 3 No.lu odanin kuzey 
késesine capraz olarak yerlestirilmistir. ikincisi Frig 
tipinde anikonik bir idolditir; kuzey fasat ile Kuzey 
Kulenin birleserek olusturdugu késedeki basamakh 
anit tistiine oturmaktadir. Uciinciisii, Orta Kulenin 
yanindaki anikonik steldir. Sfenks blogu, idol ve stel 
su an Yozgat Miizesi’ndedir; bunlara ait diger parca- 
lar Kerkenes Kazi Deposu’nda yer almaktaduir. 

Yanmis kapinin ¢cdkmesi ve devaminda 
bozulmas1, Toprak Altinda Kalma Siireci bash: altinda 
tarif edilmistir. Kiiltle iliskili bu eserlerin hepsi 
kap1 yapisi céktiigiinde 6zgiin yerinde olmalidir. 
Cdékme olayi, heykel ve idolii kismen toprak altinda 
birakmistir. Heykelin geri kalaninin kaybolmasindan, 
erozyon sorumludur. Kapi yapisini etkileyen daha 
ge¢ tarihli tek faaliyet, olasilikla Hellenistik Donem’e 
ait tiimiiliislerin insasidir. Bundan sonraki béliim 
basliklari ise Kaide ve Heykelin Kazisi, Kaide ve Heykelin 
Belgelenmesi, Yari-ikonik Idoltin Kaldirilmasi ve Restora- 
syonu ile Aikonik Stelin Kaldirilmasidir. 


KABARTMALI HEYKEL: KARSILIKLI 
OTURAN CiFT SFENSKLi KUMTAS!I KAIDE 


Blogun betimi ardindan, insan basli, aslan gévdeli, 
kanatli sfenkslerin durusu ve pozisyonunun tarifi 
gelmektedir. Sfenksler profilden resmedilmistir; 
baslari 6nde, kuyruklari arka ayaklarin arasinda, 
kivrilmis vaziyette karsilikli oturmaktadirlar. 
Kirik pargalarin onarimi esnasinda, sfenkslerin 6n 
kollarinin, diiz bir gikinti iizerinde duran heykeli, 
asagidan desteklermis gibi yukari kaldirdiklari 
dnerilmistir. Bu kismi takiben Sac ve Yiiz Parcalani, 
Kanatlar, Yele ve Ttiy Uclari ile Bacaklar, Penceler ve 
Kuyruklar detayli olarak betimlenmistir. Sfenksler- 
in Cinsiyeti belirsizdir. B6liimtin tartisma kisminda 
bu sfenksler, Daglik Frigya érnekleri, Gec-Hitit 
yontulari, Yeni Asur Dénemi fildisi eserleri ve 
Bati Yunan sanatindan 6rnekler ile karsilastirma 
yapilarak daha genis cercevede degerlendirilmeye 
calisilmis; ancak heniiz gercek bir paralel 
bulunamamistir. 


TAM PLASTIK YONTU: GERGEK- 
BOYUTLARDA HEYKEL 


Bu heykelin yalnizca pargalar1 korunagelmistir. 
Heykel, Eosen Dénem’e ait kire¢tasindan 
yontulmustur. Heykel birkag¢ bin parcgadan olusmakta 
ve bunlardan olasilikla bini geckini yontu izleri 
tasimaktadir. Bu parcalarin birgogu basparmak 
tirnagindan daha kiiciiktiir. Buna ek olarak, heyke- 
lin govdesine ait olabilecek tanimlanamamis bircgok 
parca bulunmustur. Pargalarin korunmusluk de- 
receleri oldukga farklidir; kimi cok iyi, kimi ¢ok 
k6tii durumdadir. Bu degiskenlik, hem ¢ékme sonras1 
asitli yeralti suyuna maruz kalma ve yanmislik de- 
recelerine, hem de c¢okiintii esnasinda heykelin 
hangi kisimlarinin kirilarak pargalandigina baglidir. 
Heykelin, yontu kaidesinin merkezindeki kare bicim- 
li derin zivana yuvasina oturmasini saglayan zivanas1 
korunmustur, ancak heykelin yerinde yontulmus 
olmasi ihtimal disi gdriinmektedir. 


HEYKEL PARGALARI KATALOGU 


Heykelin her pargasi bir harf ile tanimlanmistir. C 
ile isaretlenmis bir parga, pilili giysi ya da kumasa 
tutturulmus, Frig tipinde tig fibulanin betimini 
korumas1 bakimindan 6zel énem tasir. Parganin yu- 
varlak profili, fibulanin cok yiiksek ihtimalle yana 
dogru dokiimlenen giysiyi sol gogstin tizerinde 
topladigina isaret etmektedir, ki bu durumda bu 
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parca, insan formunda bir disinin gercek dlciilerin- 
deki heykelinin merkezine denk gelir. Tanimlanan 
diger parcalar arasinda pilili kumas ve olas1 sa¢ 
drgiisti betimleri yer alir. Pergel ile cizilmis pul de- 
seni iceren diger pargalarin, heykelin yaninda duran 
bir cift aslana ait olma ihtimali vardir. 


TARTISMA (IRDELEME) 


Frig tipindeki ii¢ fibulanin betimi, heykelin gercek 
dlciilerde oldugunu dogrulamaktadir. Benzer sekilde, 
kadieye yontulmus sfenklerin yiizleri de gercek 
dlciilerdedir. Dogrusu, heykelin kapi yapisinin arka 
kesminin kuzey késesindeki yeri, mimarinin dlcegi 
ile uyumlu bir eserin yapimini gerektirmis olmalidir. 
Heykelin konusu giysili bir figiirdiir. Pilili ortiintin 
gercek dlciilerde bir elbise ya da etek oldugu tahmi- 
ninin dogru olmasi halinde, figiir muhtemelen in- 
san formunda olacaktir. Heykelin yakin paralelleri 
yoktur; dénemin tam plastik yada % plastik heykel- 
leri tizerinde Frig tipinde fibula bulunmaz; yine de 
Bogazkéy’de bulunan, yaninda cocuk miizisyenler 
yer alan tanricga heykeli gvdesinin biiytik dlctide re- 
store edildigi g6z 6niine alinirsa, figiiriin bu cesit stis 
igneleri taktiS1 diisiiniilebilir. Yine, MO gec¢ yedin- 
ci ya da erken altinci yiizyilin heykelleri arasinda, 
pilili kumas giyen figiirtin bir bacaginin 6ne atilmis 
sekilde sade kumas kivrimlari ile drtiilmiis oldugu 
bir érnek daha yoktur. Heykelin muhtemelen %10 
kadarlik kismini olusturan korunagelmis parga- 
lar arasinda kemer, ptiskiil veya ayak parcalari 
yoktur ve yiizii ya da polosu temsil eden pargalar 
bulunmamaktadir. 

islenmis parcalarin biiyiik coSunlugu iki farkl 
élcii kullanilarak pergel ile yontulmustur. Bazi par- 
calar, heykelin bacak ve gégiis kismina ait géziik- 
mektedir; bu durumda figiiriin 6n ayaklari tizerinde 
comelerek duran bir ya da daha fazla sayida yirtici 
hayvan ile beraber ayakta durdugunu hayal etmek 
zor degildir. Pul desenlerinin kiirkii temsil etmesi 
halinde, yirtic1 hayvanin aslan olmasi muthemel- 
dir; ancak kus ya da farkli hayvanlarin bilesiminden 
olusan bir yaratik olmasi1 da mtimkiindiir. Heyke- 
lin tam plastikten ziyade, arka kismi diiz, % plas- 
tik heykel olmasi: daha olasi géziikmektedir. C 
parcasinin giysili bir kadinin gégstinii temsil ettigi 
tahminimiz dogruysa, heykelin ana temasinin gercek 
boyutlu bir kadin figiirii oldugu siiphe géttirmezdir; 


ki bu kosullarda heykelin tanimi icin en eygun aday 
bir Frig tanricasi olacaktir. 

Yiizey Islemeleri, Kirectasi, Fibulalar ve Pul Desenli 
Parcalarin detayli agiklamalarin1, 3 No.lu Oda Hakkinda 
Genel Goritisler boliimti takip etmektedir. Heykelin 
olasi islevi tartisilirken, Frig diinyasina 6zgii dogas1 
vurgulanmistir. Bu heykelin Frig tanricasi1 Kibele 
olarak tanimlanmasini gerekceleri agiklanmaktadir; 
ancak, 6rnegin yerel bir koruyucu olma ihtimali 
gibi, baska olasiklar da ortaya konmustur. Yerine ilk 
yerlestirildiginde heykelin iizerinin 6rtiilii olmasi 
olasilik dahilindedir; ciinkti yapildigi tasin, bél- 
genin sert iklimine kars1 korunmus olmasi gerekli- 
dir. Heykelin, 3 No.lu odanin insasi esnasinda neden 
duvarlar arkasinda birakildigi anlasilamamistir. 
Boliim sonunda, yerel bir yontu ekoliiniin varligi 
dnerilmistir. 


VARI-IKONIK IDOL VE BASAMAKLI ANIT 


Bu boliimde, basamakl: anitin en tist basamagi ile 
yari-ikonik idoliin detayli betimini baska yerl- 
erde bulunmus benzer idollerin tartigsmasi takip 
eder. Kerkenes idolii bir dizi basamagin iizerine 
yerlestirilmis olarak bulunan tek idoldiir; fakat kaya 
oyma 6rnekleri bilinmektedir ve buna benzer bircok 
idol bulunur. Olas: bir diger idole ait parcalar da yine 
bu boliimde tarif edilmektedir. 


ANIKONIK GRANIT STEL 


Stelin betimi ve tartismasi dahilinde, stelin kente 
giren insanlardan cok kentten ¢ikanlar1 hedef almis 
oldugu one siiriilmiistiir. 


BOLUM 6. GRAFFITILI BLOKLAR 


Altinci béliimde Susanne Berndt-Ers6z, kapi 6n 
gecidinin kése duvarina yerlestirilmis iki adet 
kumtas1 blogun iizerine kazinmis graffitileri 
tanimlamaktadir. Bunlarin arasinda, birisi basamakli 
anit tizerinde oturana benzer, digeri yuvarlak basli 
olmak iizere iki cesit yari-ikonik idol, gok sayida 
anikonik stel ve diger semboller yer alir. Alfabe- 
tik karakterlere rastlanmamistir. Sonug kisminda 
Kerkenes’te bulunan graffitiler, Gordion ve Midas 
Sehri’nde bulunanlar ile karsilastirilmistir. 
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BOLUM 7. KAPADOKYA KAPISI 
YIKIM TABAKASINDA BULUNAN 
INSAN ISKELETI KALINTILARI 


Bu béliimde Yilmaz Selim Erdal, sehir yangini 
esnasinda kapinin ¢oktisti esnasinda can veren iki 
bireyi rapor etmektedir. Kapadokya Kapisinin 6n 
gecidinde bulunan iskeletler eriskin bir kadin ve 
bir erkege aittir. Kap1 yapisinin tas moloz ve ahsap 
kalaslari altindaki yanik toprak tizerinde yatar 
pozisyonda bulunan iskelet kalintilari, arkeolo- 
jik kazilarin nadir orneklerindendir. Biitiin veriler 
birlikte degerlendirildiginde, bireylerin dliim sebe- 
bi Kapadokya Kapisinin girisindeki bat: duvarinin 
yangin sonucu ¢okiisii olarak Snerilebilir. Kalintilar 
parcacildir. iskeletlerin parcalari, toprak 6zellikleri 
ve 6liim sonras1 yikim kosullarina bagli olarak eksik 
bulunmus olsa da, bireylerin dliimleri sirasinda bir 
travmaya ugradiklari gézlenmistir. Dahas1, bireylerin 
yangin esnasinda olusan dumani fazla solumalari 
nedeniyle 6lmtis olmalar1 da muhtemeldir; ancak 
gercek 6liim nedenlerine dair kanitlari bireylerin 
iskelet kalintilarinda bulmak, kemiklerin 6zellikle 
Kerkenes’te iyi korunmamalarindan 6tiirti miimkiin 
olmamistir. 

Yangindan etkilenen kadin birey, bir eliyle 
yuiziinii korur sekilde, sol eli viicudunun hemen 
altinda yiiztistii diismiis halde bulunmustur; sag 
bacag1 uzanir, sol kaval kemigi dikey durumdadir. 
Duvarin cdkmesiyle diisen yanik kalas/hatillar 
bu bireyin viicudunun arka kismini ciddi sekilde 
etkilemistir; ancak viicudun 6n kismindaki ve he- 
men altindaki bolgelerde sicaklik 300 dereceden az 
olmalidir. Ote yandan, taslarin ve ahsap kalaslarin 
viicudun hemen tistiinde bulundugu yerlerde sicaklik 
650 dereceye kadar yiikselmistir. Bu nedenle, ke- 
mikler siyah, koyu ve acik griye dénmiistiir. Sol kaval 
kemiginde sicakligin 950 derece veya daha fazlasina 
cikmis olmas1 mtimktindiir. Kaval kemiginin mavimsi 
beyaz rengi, sadece bazi kemiklerin ¢atlak ve cekinti- 
li durumu ve toprak yiizeyinin sertligi, ya bu yangin 
olayinin 6rnein bir iki saat gibi ¢ok uzun siireli bir 
olay olmadigina, ya da yiiksek 1sinin ¢6ken duvarin 
altinda kalan bedenin her yerine ulasmadigina isaret 
etmektedir. 

Her ne kadar kanitlar1 kemiklerde bulunama- 
sa da, kapi avlusundaki birey, tahripkar yanginla 
¢éken yapinin altinda kalarak hayatini kaybetmis 
gibi géziikmektedir. iskeletin tizerinde bulunan du- 
var cokiintiisti, bireyi yanginin dogrudan etkilerin- 
den korumus olabilir; ancak bu yanan cékiintiintin, 


bireyin viicudunu ezerek ve/ya dumandan zehirlen- 
mesine neden olarak éliimtine sebebiyet vermis 
olmas1 da miimkiindiir. 


BOLUM 8. ESERLER 


Kapadokya Kapisi kazilarinda bulunan tiim eser- 
ler kataloglanmistir, ancak sayilari cok azdir. Savas 
aletleri arasinda bakir alasimdan kovanli muhte- 
lif ok uglar1 ve demirden mahmuzlu ok uglari yer 
alir. Bu aletlerin hicbiri kap1 yapisinin zorla ele 
gecirildigine isaret edecek sekilde 6zgiin yerlerinde 
bulunmamistir. 

Altin ve elektrumdan yapilmis cok kaliteli 
kisisel stis esyasi sehrin i¢ tarafinda, kapinin hemen 
arkasinda zemin désemesi iizerinde bulunmustur. 
Eser, kafes isi altin ve elektrum ile, sac metal, bur- 
gulu ve boncuklu teller ve kiicgiik taneciklerden 
olusmaktadir. Tomurcuklu cigek ve yaprak bezemesi, 
dért kiigtik yuvardan olusan piramit bicgimli gonca- 
lar ile cevrelenmistir. Eser biitiindiir, ezilmis olsa da 
miikemmel durumdadtr. Eserin Lidya’da tiretilmis 
olmas1 miimkiindiir. 

Diger bakir alasimi kisisel stis esyalari arasinda 
Frig tipinde iki fibula, birkag firkete, sag ignesi 
ve sarmal halka yer alir. Fritten tek bir bon- 
cuk Kerkenes’te ve daha genis dlcekte Frigya’da 
boncuklarin yoklugunun altini cizmektedir. Aletler 
arasinda ise yuvarlak bicimli, metal bir agirlik, bir 
adet bicak sirti ve bir dizi agirsak bulunmaktadir. 

Kerkenes’te mimaride kullanilan demir sayis1 
oldukga fazladir. Kapadokya Kapisinda aciga 
cikarilan Gnemli demirler arasinda bir adet fenestre 
bantli ve tig adet diiz bantli demir yer alir ki tizeri- 
nde civilerinin bulundugu sonrakiler kapilardan 
gelmektedir. Diger civi ve demir parcalari katalogu 
tamamlamaktadir. 


BOLUM 9. DEMIR CAGI 
SERAMIGI 


Kap1 yapilarinda genel olarak beklendigi iizere, bu- 
rada da cok az sayida canak ¢émlek bulunmustur. 
Bunlarin arasinda tig parca boyal: panelleri ile Alisar 
V seramigine paralellik gostermektedir ve bélgenin 
tipik seramikleri arasindadir. Tek renkli mallar ve 
pisirme kaplari Gordion’daki Orta Frig Dénemi’nin 
tipik seramiklerine benzer. Insize bezemeli bir tes- 
ticik ve cok yiizlii kabartma bezemeli bir seramik 
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parcasi dikkate degerdir. iki adet seramik parcasi 
alfabetik olmayan graffito igermektedir; bir tanesi 
firmlanmadan once, digeri ise tamamlanmis kabin 
iizerine kazinmistir. 


BOLUM 10. DEMIR CAGI 
TABAKALARINDAN HAYVAN 
KEMIKLERI 


Evangelia Ioannidou-Piskin hayvan kemikleri- 
ni etiit etmistir. Kemikler sayica azdir, ve iyi 
korunagelmemistir; yine de Kerkenes’te hayvanlarin 
hayatina dair bilgiler sunmaktadir. Kemiklerin 
bazilari, at ve képek kemikleri gibi, kapiya baska 
yerden gelmis olmalidir; ancak kemiklerin cogu 
kapi yapisinda tiiketilen 6giinleri temsil eder. 
TRO4 Acmasinda, tig adet sigir ve bir adet koyun 
kafatasindan olusan, tahminen 6zel bir depoz- 
it yer alir. Muhtemelen bir keciye ait bir diger 
kafatas1, parcalanmis olarak TR23 Acgmasinda agiga 
cikmistir. Bunun yaninda TR25 agmasinda tek se- 
ferde tiiketilmis bir yemegin kalintilari bulunur; 
ancak TR24 agmasinda bir noktada yogunlanmis ke- 
miklerin, bircok 6giiniin atiklarin olusturmasi yiik- 
sek ihtimaldir. Kemiklerin bir gogu, yaklasik olarak 
esit oranda koyun ve kegi tiiriine aitken, domuz ve 
sigir kiiciik bir oran ile temsil edilmektedir. Besin 
diizenine yer yer kus tiirleri ve yaban domuzu ile 
yaban tavsani gibi avlanan hayvanlarin tiiketilmesi 
ile cesitlilik katilmistir. 


BOLUM n. ERKEN BIZANS 
DONEMI KALINTILARI 


Bu béliimde, sehir iginde kapi yapisinin arka 
tarafindaki Bizans yap1 kompleksi anlatilmaktadir. 
Bu yapl, yiizeyde goritilen kalintilar temel 
alinarak belgelenmis, ancak kazilmamistir. Bizans 
Dénemi’nde kap1 yapisi yeniden kullanilmamis gibi 
goztikmektedir. 


BOLUM 12. YORUM 


Sonug béliimti Kapadokya Kapisi’na dair yorumlar1 
igermektedir ancak bitytik dlciide detay icgeren bir 
calisma degildir. Kapi, Kerkenes ve diger alti kent 
kapisina dair bilinenler ve Saray Kompleksinin 
Anitsal Girisi ile kiyaslanmaktadir. Bu boliimde 
kapinin kente giris ve cikisi saZlamasinin disindaki 
diger islevlerine yénelik gériisler sunulmustur. Tas 
surlarin cevresinde bir aciklik olarak daimi bir zayif 
nokta olustursa da, Kapadokya Kapisi anitsallig1 ve 
askeri tasarim1 sayesinde bir yandan fiziksel ko- 
ruma saglarken, kiilt ile iliskili tasvirlerin alana 
yerlestirilmesi ile manevi korumayi da beraberinde 
getirmistir. Kamusal diger faaliyetlere dair herhangi 
bir iz bulunmamistir. 

Kapinin tasarim1, insas1 ve bakim1 tizerine 
diisiiniilmiistiir. Tasarimi Frig tipindedir. insasi icin 
gereken is gticii ve dogal kaynaklar hakkinda fikir 
yiirtitilebilir. Anadolu’nun Kapadokya Kapisi’na 
benzer diger anitsal kapilari, 6rnegin Bogazkéy, Gor- 
dion, Midas Sehir, Delikli Tas ile Geg-Hitit kapilari ve 
son olarak Sardis sur kapisi sunulmustur. Heykel ve 
kilt ile iliskili diger eserler hakkinda yorumlar 6ne 
stirtilmiistiir. Sonug tespitleri genele yoneliktir ve 
Kerkenes’te daha bircok beklenmedik kesfin bizleri 
bekledigi gézlemi ile sonlandirilmistir. 
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K No. 
K99.083 


K00.099 
K00.100 
K00.102 
K00.105 
K00.117 
K00.122 


K02.124 
K02.141 
K02.144 


K07.223 
K07.224 
K07.225 
K07.226 


K09.234 
K09.235 
K09.236 


K11.244 
K11.245 
K11.246 
K11.249 
K11.250 
K11.251 
K11.252 
K11.253 
K11.254 
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APPENDIX 1 


CONCORDANCE OF SITE INVENTORY 
AND IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS 


ID No. 
99CAPPU00met01 


OOCT50U01met01 
00CT51U01met01 
00CT11U01met01 
OOCT50U01met02 
OOCT50U02met01 
OOCAPPUO0met01 


02TRO3U11met01 
02TRO4U04met01 
02TRO3U05potol 


03TR13U08stn01 
04TR13U08stn02 
99CAPPU00stn01 
99CAPPUO0stn02 


O9SURFU00met01 
09TR22U11met01 
09TR12U09met01 


11TR23U11met01 
11TR23U08met01 
11TR24U20met01 
11TR23U56stn01 

11TR23U22stn01 

11TR23U48met01 
11TR24U07met01 
11TR24U07met02 
10TR13U14met01 


Description 


Point, iron 


Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Fibula, copper alloy 
Dome-headed tack, copper alloy 
Pin, copper alloy 

Tweezers, copper alloy 

Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 


Fibula, copper alloy 
Tack, iron 


Juglet with incised decoration 


Semi-iconic idol, stone 

Top step for K07.223, stone 

Upper block with graffiti, sandstone 
Lower block with graffiti, sandstone 


Follis of Maurice Tiberius (AD 582-602) 
Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 


Trilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Hairgrip, copper alloy 

Sphinx statue base, sandstone 
Life-sized statue, soft limestone 
Openwork ornament, gold and electrum 
Band, iron 

Band, iron 


Fenestrated band, iron 


153 


Chapter; Plate 
ch. 8; pl.171a 


ch. 8; pl. 156a 
ch. 8; pl. 159a 
ch. 8; pl. 160i 
ch. 8; pl. 160a 
ch. 8; pl. 160h 
ch. 8; pl. 156b 


ch. 8; pl. 159b 
ch. 8; pl. 173a 
ch. 9; pl. 179 


ch. 5; pls. 138-139 
ch. 5; pls. 138-140a 
ch. 6; pls. 142-145 


ch. 6; pls. 142, 146-148 


ch. 11; pl. 185a 
ch. 8; pl. 156e 
ch. 8; pl. 156c 


ch. 8; pl. 157a 

ch. 8; pl. 156f 

ch. 8; pl. 159f 

ch. 5; pls. 103-119 
ch. 5; pls. 120-137 
ch. 8; pl. 158 


ch. 8; pls. 165a, 166-167 


ch. 8; pl. 165 
ch. 8; pls. 163-164 
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K No. 


K11.255 
K11.256 
K11.258 
K11.259 
K11.260 
K11.261 
K11.262 
K11.263 
K11.264 
K11.265 
K11.266 
K11.267 
K11.268 
K11.269 
K11.270 
K11.271 
K11.272 
K11.273 
K11.274 
K11.275 
K11.276 
K11.277 
K11.278 


ID No. 


11TR23U33met01 
11TR30U10met02 
11TR23U09met02 
11TR23U09met04 
11TR23U11meto2 
11TR23U22met01 
11TR24U21met01 
11TR24U22met03 
11TR24U21meto2 
11TR24U17met01 
11TR24U11meto2 
11TR23U09met03 
11TR24U07met05 
11TR24U07met06 
11TR24U07met07 
11TR24U07met08 
11TR24U04met01 
11TR23U22pob01 
11TR24U17pot01 

11TR24U25potol1 

11TR24U19pot01 

11TR24U19pot02 

09TR22U17stn01 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


Description 


Trilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Trilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Tanged arrowhead, iron 

Tanged arrowhead, iron 

Tanged arrowhead, iron 
Hairgrip, copper alloy 

Hairgrip, copper alloy 

Spiral ring, copper alloy 
Weight, metal alloy 
Dome-headed tack, copper alloy 
Tack, copper alloy 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Biconical whorl, baked clay 
Sherd with graffito 

Sherd with graffito 

Miniature pot, ceramic 
Miniature pot, ceramic 


Aniconic stela, granite 


Chapter; 


ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 8; pl. 
ch. 9; pl. 
ch. 9; pl. 
ch. 9; pl. 
ch. 9; pl. 
cl Spl; 


Plate 


TS57¢ 
157b 
157d 
157e 
157K. 
159d 
159g 
160f 
161c 
160j 
160k 
170e 
169d 
169c 
169b 
169a 
170a 
162c 
178e 
178d 
178c 
178b 
141 
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APPENDIX 2 


CONCORDANCE OF IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS 
ORDERED BY TRENCH, THEN BY UNIT 


ID No. K No. Description Chapter; Plate 
Surface 

99CAPPUO00Omet01 K99.083 Point, iron ch. 8; pl. 171a 
99CAPPUOOstn01 K07.225 Upper block with graffiti, sandstone ch. 6; pls. 142-145 
99CAPPUOOstn02 K07.226 Lower block with graffiti, sandstone ch. 6; pls. 142, 146-148 
O0OCAPPUO0Omet01 K00.122 Arrowhead, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 156b 
09CAPPUO0Omet01 — Hairgrip, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 159c 
07SURFUO0stn01 — Semi-iconic idol fragment(?), stone ch. 5; pl. 138 
09SURFU00met01 K09.234 Follis of Maurice Tiberius (AD 582-602) ch. 11; pl. 185a 

CT 

00CT11U01met01 K00.102 Dome-headed tack, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 160i 

CT50 

00CT50U01met01 K00.099 Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 156a 
00CT50U01met02 K00.105 Pin, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 160a 
00CT50U02met01 K00.117 Tweezers, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 160h 
00CT50U02pot0l — Painted sherd ch. 9; pl. 180b 
00CT50U02pot02 — Large jar, sherd ch. 9; pl. 180c 

CT51 

00CT51U01met01 K00.100 Fibula, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 159a 

TRo3 

02TRO3U03met01 = Tack, iron ch. 8; not illustrated 
02TRO3U05potol K02.144 Juglet with incised decoration ch. 9; pl. 179 
02TRO3U11met01 K02.124 Fibula, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 159b 
02TRO3U11met02 — Sheet fragment, copper alloy ch. 8; pl. 161a 

TRo4 

02TRO4U02met01 — Tack, iron ch. 8; not illustrated 
02TRO4U03 potol — Faceted black polished sherd ch. 9; pl. 180a 
02TRO4U04met01 K02.141 Tack, iron ch. 8; pl. 173a 
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156 


ID No. 
02TRO4U04met02 


TRi2 
09TR12U09met01 


TR13 
03TR13U08stn01 
04TR13U08stn02 
10TR13U14met01 
10TR13U14met02 
10TR13U15skl01 
10TR13U16met01 


TR22 
09TR22U01pob01 
10TR22U01pot01 
09TR22U08met01 
09TR22U11met01 
09TR22U17stn01 
09TR22U20met01 
09TR22U20skl01 


TR23 
11TR23U08met01 
11TR23U09met01 
11TR23U09met02 
11TR23U09met03 
11TR23U09met04 
11TR23U09pob01 
11TR23U09pob02 
11TR23U10gfa01 
11TR23U10pot01 
11TR23U11met01 
11TR23U11met02 
11TR23U11wdn0l 
11TR23U12met01 
11TR23U12met02 
11TR23U20pot01 
11TR23U20poto2 
11TR23U20wdn01 
11TR23U21met01 


EXCAVATIONS AT THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


K No. 


K09.236 


K07.223 
K07.224 
K11.254 


K09.235 
K11.278 


K11.245 
K11.258 
K11.267 
K11.259 


K11.244 
K11.260 
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Description 


Pin shaft fragment, copper alloy 


Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 


Semi-iconic idol, stone 
Top step for K07.223, stone 


Fenestrated band, iron 


Sheet copper alloy with wood adhering 


Human skeleton SK3 


Arrowhead, socketed 


Whorl fragment, baked clay 
Patterned crater sherd 

Rod, iron 

Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Aniconic stela, granite 
Fragment, iron 


Human skeleton SK2 


Bilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Nail shank, iron 

Tanged arrowhead, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 

Tanged arrowhead, iron 

Whorl, baked clay 

Whorl fragment, baked clay 

Bead fragment 

Sherds from juglet 

Trilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Tanged arrowhead, iron 

Arrow shaft fragment, wood 
Ferrule with nail, iron 

Nail shank, iron 

Miniature jar 

Small black polished jar fragments 
Wood fragment 

Sheet metal 


Chapter; Plate 
ch. 8; not illustrated 


ch. 8; pl. 156c 


ch. 5; pls. 138-139 
ch. 5; pls. 138-140a 
ch. 8; pls. 163-164 
ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 7; pls. 154c-155 
ch. 8; pl. 156d 


ch. 8; pl. 162d 

ch. 8; pl. 174b 

ch. 8; pl. 172c 

ch. 8; pl. 156e 

ch. 5; pl. 141 

ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 7; pls. 149-154 


ch. 8; pl. 156f 
ch. 8; pl. 170g 
ch. 8; pl. 157d 
ch. 8; pl. 170e 
ch. 8; pl. 157e 
ch. 8; pl. 162a 
ch. 8; pl. 162b 
ch. 8; pl. 160g 
ch. 9; not illustrated 
ch. 8; pl. 157a 
ch. 8; pl. 157f 
ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 8; pl. 1601 
ch. 8; pl. 170d 
ch. 9; pl. 178a 
ch. 9; not illustrated 
ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 8; pl. 161b 


ID No. 


11TR23U22met01 
11TR23U22pob01 
11TR23U22stn01 

11TR23U24met01 
11TR23U24met02 
11TR23U31met01 
11TR23U31met02 
11TR23U31met03 
11TR23U33met01 
11TR23U33met02 
11TR23U36met01 
11TR23U48met01 
11TR23U56stn01 


TR24 
11TR24U03potol 
11TR24U03poto2 
11TR24U04met01 
11TR24U04met02 
11TR24U04met03 
11TR24U04met04 
11TR24U04potol 
11TR24U04poto2 
11TR24U04poto3 
11TR24U06met01 
11TR24U07met01 
11TR24U07met02 
11TR24U07met03 
11TR24U07met04 
11TR24U07met05 
11TR24U07met06 
11TR24U07met07 
11TR24U07met08 
11TR24U11met01 
11TR24U11met02 
11TR24U11met03 
11TR24U11met04 
11TR24U11met05 
11TR24U11wdn0ol 
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APPENDIX 2. CONCORDANCE OF IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS 


K No. 


K11.261 
K11.273 
K11.250 


K11.255 


K11.251 
K11.249 


K11.272 


K11.252 
K11.253 


K11.268 
K11.269 
K11.270 
K11.271 
K11.266 


Description 

Hairgrip, copper alloy 
Biconical whorl, baked clay 
Life-sized statue, soft limestone 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 

Sheet, lead 

Melted lead 

Nail shank fragment, iron 
Trilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 
Fragments, iron 


Hairgrip, part, copper alloy 


Openwork ornament, gold and electrum 


Sphinx statue base, sandstone 


Patterned jug sherds 

Cooking pot sherds 
Dome-headed nail, iron 

Loop fragment, iron 

Nail, iron 

Sheet with nails, iron 

Bowl sherd 

Patterned crater sherds 
Cooking pot 

Shaft fragment, copper alloy 
Band, iron 

Band, iron 

Band, iron 

Dome-headed nail fragment, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 
Dome-headed nail, iron 

Sheet fragments, copper alloy 
Tack, copper alloy 

Sheet fragments, copper alloy 


Trilobate arrowhead fragment with wood, 


Sheet fragments, copper alloy 


Arrow shaft fragment 11TR24U11met04 


Chapter; Plate 
ch. 8; pl. 159d 

ch. 8; pl. 162c 

ch. 5; pls. 120-137 
ch. 8; pl. 170c 

ch. 8; pl. 170b 

ch. 8; pl. 173b 

ch. 8; pl. 173c 


ch. 5; ch. 8; pl. 170h 


ch. 8; pl. 157c 


ch 8; not illustrated 


ch. 8; pl. 159i 
ch. 8; pl. 158 
ch. 5; pls. 103-119 


ch. 9; pl. 174a 
ch. 9; pl. 177d 
ch. 8; pl. 170a 
ch. 8; pl. 172b 
ch. 8; pl. 170f 
ch. 8; pl. 172a 
ch. 9; pl. 177a 
ch. 9; pl. 176 

ch. 9; pl. 177¢c 


ch 8; not illustrated 
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ch. 8; pls. 165a, 166-67 


ch. 8; pl. 165 

ch. 8; pl. 168 

ch. 8; pl. 169e 
ch. 8; pl. 169d 
ch. 8; pl. 169¢c 
ch. 8; pl. 169b 
ch. 8; pl. 169a 


ch. 8; not illustrated 


ch. 8; pl. 160k 


ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 8; not illustrated 


158 


ID No. 


11TR24U15met01 
11TR24U15met02 
11TR24U17met01 
11TR24U17potol 

11TR24U18wdn0l 
11TR24U19pot01 

11TR24U19pot02 

11TR24U20met01 
11TR24U20met02 
11TR24U21met01 
11TR24U21met02 
11TR24U21met03 
11TR24U22met03 
11TR24U22met04 
11TR24U22met05 
11TR24U22met06 
11TR24U22met07 
11TR24U22met08 
11TR24U25potol 

11TR24U25poto2 


TR25 

09TR25U02pot0l 
10TR25U12pot01 
10TR25U12poto2 
10TR25U12pot03 
10TR25U12pot04 
10TR25U12pot05 


TR30 

11TR30U02met01 
11TR30U10met01 
11TR30U10met02 


EXCAVATIONS AT THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


K No. 


K11.265 
K11.274 
K11.276 
K11.277 
K11.246 
K11.262 
K11.264 
K11.263 


K11.275 


K11.256 
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Description 

Hairgrip fragments, copper alloy 
Sheet fragments, copper alloy 
Dome-headed tack, copper alloy 
Sherd with graffito 

Wood fragment 

Miniature pot, ceramic 
Miniature pot, ceramic 


Hairgrip, copper alloy 


Blade fragment, iron; see 11TR24U21met03 


Hairgrip, copper alloy 

Weight, metal alloy 

Blade, iron; see 11TR24U20met02 
Spiral ring, copper alloy 
Hairgrip fragments, copper alloy 
Plate with nails, iron 

Pin, copper alloy 

Pin, copper alloy 

Pin, copper alloy 

Sherd with graffito 

Bowl sherd 


Sherds from neck of spouted vessel 


Shallow bowl sherd 
Shallow bowl sherd 
Cooking pot sherd 
Cooking pot sherd 
Cooking pot sherd 


Nail, iron 
Shank fragment, copper alloy 


Trilobate arrowhead, copper alloy 


Chapter; Plate 
ch. 9; pl. 159e 
ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 8; pl. 160j 
ch. 9; pl. 178e 
ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 9; pl. 178c 
ch. 9; pl. 178b 
ch. 8; pl. 159f 
ch. 8; pl. 161d 
ch. 8; pl. 159g 
ch. 8; pl. 161¢c 
ch. 8; pl. 161d 
ch. 8; pl. 160f 
ch. 8; pl. 159h 
ch. 8; pl. 171b 
ch. 8; pl. 160e 
ch. 8; pl. 160d 
ch. 8; pl. 160c 
ch. 9; pl. 178d 
ch. 9; pl. 177b 


ch. 9; not illustrated 
ch. 8; pl. 175d 
ch. 8; pl. 175e 
ch. 8; pl. 175a 
ch. 8; pl. 175b 
ch. 8; pl. 175b 


ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 8; not illustrated 
ch. 8; pl. 157b 
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APPENDIX 3 


CONCORDANCE OF TRENCHES 


Concordance of Trenches from 1928 through 2011 


Name 


Schmidt Test Trench 


Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 
Test Trench 


Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 
Clearance Trench 


Clearance Trench 


Code 
STT 
TT 
TT 
TT 
ler 
TT 
TT 
TE 
TT 
TT 
TT 
TT 


CT 
CT 
CT 
CT 
CT 
CT 
CT 
CT 
CT 
CT 
CT 
CW 
CT 
CT 





Number 
1-14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23-25 
26-32 
33-38 


o DAN HD oO FF WOW DHS F 


YP} ees 
BO NY FF SO 


Year 
1928 
1996 
1996 
1996 
1996 
1996 
1998 
1998 
2000 
2004 
2007 
2008 


1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
2000 
2000 


Location 

Varia 

North Sector 

Central Area, Two-Roomed Building 
Palatial Complex 
Central Area, East 
South Sector, Stables 
North Sector 

North Sector 
Palatial Complex 
Transportation 
Transportation 


Transportation 


Palatial Complex, Glacis Niche 

Palatial Complex, South Glacis 

Palatial Complex, South Glacis and Niche 
Palatial Complex, South Glacis S Corner 
Palatial Complex, South Glacis S End 
Palatial Complex, South Glacis S End 
Palatial Complex 

Palatial Complex 

Palatial Complex 

Palatial Complex 

Cappadocia Gate, Glacis N of buttress 
Cappadocia Gate, Glacis at wall and buttress 
Palatial Complex, Structures A-D 


Palatial Complex 


Trenches excavated at the Cappadocia Gate are in gray. They are also listed separately at the end of this appendix. 
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160 EXCAVATIONS AT THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 
Name Code Number Year — Location 
Clearance Trench CT 15 2000 Palatial Complex, Structure C 
Clearance Trench CT 16 2000 Palatial Complex, Structures A-D 
Clearance Trench CT 17 2000 _— Palatial Complex 
Clearance Trench CT 18 2000 Palatial Complex, Structures A-D 
Clearance Trench CT 19 2000 Palatial Complex, Structures A-D 
Clearance Trench CT 20 2000 Palatial Complex, Structure B 
Clearance Trench CT 21 2000 _— Palatial Complex 
Clearance Trench CT 22 2000 Palatial Complex, Structures A-D 
Clearance Trench CT 23 2000 Palatial Complex, Structures A-D 
Clearance Trench CT 24 2000 Palatial Complex, Structures A-D 
Clearance Trench CT 25 2000 _— Palatial Complex 
Clearance Trench CT, 26 2000 _— Palatial Complex 
Clearance Trench CT 27 2000 _— Palatial Complex 
Clearance Trench Cr 30 2000 _— Palatial Complex, North Platform 
Clearance Trench Cr 48 1999 ~~ Cappadocia Gate, Glacis at South Tower 
Clearance Trench on 49 1999 Cappadocia Gate, front of Entrance Passage 
Clearance Trench Ci 50 2000 Cappadocia Gate, Glacis at Middle and East Towers 
Clearance Trench Cr Bel 2000 Cappadocia Gate, Court 
Clearance Trench CT 52 2007. Cappadocia Gate, NW of South Tower 
Trench TR 1 2002 Palatial Complex, Structure B 
Trench TR 2 2002 Palatial Complex, Audience Hall 
Trench TR 3 2002 Cappadocia Gate, Entrance Passage 
Trench TR 4 2002 Cappadocia Gate, NW of North Tower 
Trench TR 5 2003. _—- Palatial Complex, Ashlar Building 
Trench TR 6-10 2003 Central Area, Megarons 
Trench TR 11 2003 Palatial Complex, Monumental Entrance 
Trench TR 12 2003 Cappadocia Gate, Entrance Passage 
2007, 
Trench TR 13 aaa Cappadocia Gate, NE side of Court 
2011 
Trench TR 14-21 ae Palatial Complex, Monumental Entrance 
oe Cappadocia Gate, Entrance Passage and SW side of 
Trench TR 22 2010, bas 
2011 
Trench TR 23 2011 Cappadocia Gate, NE of Rear Section 
Trench TR 24 2011 Cappadocia Gate, SW of Rear Section 
Trench TR 25 aed Cappadocia Gate, Glacis and East Tower 


2010 


Name 


Trench 
Trench 
Trench 
Trench 
Trench 
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APPENDIX 3. CONCORDANCE OF TRENCHES 


Code Number Year Location 

TR 26 2009 Cappadocia Gate, NE of Gate 
TR 27 2010 “Temple” 

TR 28 2010 “Temple” 

TR 29 2011.  ~=North End Urban Block 

TR 30 2011 Cappadocia Gate, NW of Gate 


Trenches Excavated at the Cappadocia Gate 


Trench No. 
CT11 
CT12 
CT48 
CT49 
CT50 
CT51 
CT52 
TRO3 
TRO4 
TR12 
TR13 
TR22 
TR23 
TR24 
TR25 
TR26 
TR30 


Area 


Cappadocia Gate, Glacis between buttress and South Tower 


Cappadocia Gate, Glacis at wall and buttress 
Cappadocia Gate, Glacis at South Tower 
Cappadocia Gate, front of Entrance Passage 
Cappadocia Gate, Glacis at Middle and East Towers 
Cappadocia Gate, Court 

Cappadocia Gate, NW of South Tower 

Cappadocia Gate, Entrance Passage, front 
Cappadocia Gate, Rear of North Tower 

Cappadocia Gate, Entrance Passage, center 
Cappadocia Gate, NE side of Court 

Cappadocia Gate, Entrance Passage and SW side of Court 
Cappadocia Gate, NE of Rear Section 

Cappadocia Gate, SW of Rear Section 

Cappadocia Gate, Glacis and East Tower 
Cappadocia Gate, NE of Gate 

Cappadocia Gate, behind Gate 


Year(s) 

1999 

1999 

1999 

1999 

2000 

2000 

2007 

2002 

2002 

2003 

2007, 2009, 2010, 2011 
2009, 2010, 2011 
2011 

2011 

2009, 2010 

2009 

2011 
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APPENDIX 4 


LISTS OF UNITS OF EXCAVATION BY TRENCH 


xcavation at the Cappadocia Gate was in 
L trenches and, in early seasons, in clearance 

trenches. Each trench was excavated in units 
numbered consecutively from 01. In writing the de- 
scription for publication, numbers were ascribed 
to the three rooms in the rear section of the gate: 
Rooms 1 and 2 on the southwestern side; and Room 
3, which contained the sculpted plinth and stela, 
on the northeastern side. Room walls, because they 
are so few, have not been assigned a separate set of 
numbers. 

Lists of units together with abbreviated descrip- 
tions are provided for ease of reference. Unit num- 
bers are included on the plans and drawn sections as 
well as in the text and catalogs where appropriate. 


Clearance Trench CT 
Collapse at buttress 


Clearance Trench CT12 
Collapse where buttress meets city wall 


Clearance Trench CT48 


01. Glacis 
02. Silty surface at glacis base 
03. Collapse 


Clearance Trench CT50 


01. Rubble 

02. Silty surface against base of glacis 

03. Sand against base of glacis 

04. Stones in collapse 

05. Burning in structure in front of East Tower 
06. Northeast wall of structure in front of East 
Tower 

Stones between northeast wall of structure 
in front of East Tower and glacis 

Southeast wall of structure in front of East 
Tower 

Northwest wall of structure in front of East 
Tower 


07. 


08. 


09. 
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Fill of structure in front of East Tower 
Feature in east corner of structure in front 
of East Tower 

Hearth in west corner of structure in front 
of East Tower 


10. 
11. 


12. 


Clearance Trench CT51 
01. Collapse 


Clearance Trench CT52 


01. Topsoil and collapse 
02. Wall of South Tower 
03. Wall between South and West Towers 


Trench TRo3Z 
01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
08. 
09. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Top of stone rubble 

Silty leveling in front of gate 
Collapse 

Collapse with sandy content 
Late fill 

Late fill 

Crude late walling 

Late tumble 

Late wash and tumble 
Collapse 

Drain fill 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Base of collapse 

Silty area of passage surface 
Silty area of passage surface 


Trench TRo4 


01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 


Topsoil 

Tumble 

Collapse 

Silty deposit on surface 
Surface 

NW face of North Tower 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 


Trench TRi2 


01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
08. 
09. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Topsoil and rubble 

Collapse 

Lower collapse 

Late crude walling 

Entrance passage northeast wall face 
Entrance passage southeast wall face 
Entrance passage surface 

Stone drain edge 

Burning at base of collapse 

Spine of paving stones 

Stiff clayey makeup below burning on surface 
Sandy silt 

Protruding bedrock 


Trench TR13 


01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
08. 
09. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


Rubble fill 

Middle Tower northwest wall face 
Middle Tower northeast wall face 
Southeast wall face 

Northeast wall face 

North Tower southeast wall face 
North Tower southwest wall face 
Stepped monument 

Stones between North Tower and semi-iconic 
idol 

Burning on steps of stepped monument 
Stone pavement 

Burned surface 

Stone pavement extension 

Burning on pavement extension 
Human skeleton 

Silt on pavements 

Pit behind aniconic stela 

Mud plaster 

Earlier layer of mud plaster 

Thick silt between paving and collapse 
Thick silt between paving and collapse 
Silt and iron pan on pavement 
Striated surfaces with iron panning 
Leveling fill 

Mud plaster on surface 

Striated surfaces 

Mud plaster on surface 

Granite debris 

Thick iron pan on surface 

Leveling fill 

Construction surface 

Gray subsoil 

Stiff orange clay subsoil 


34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


Stones adjacent to and beneath Middle Tower, 
natural 

Bedrock 

Mud plaster, Middle Tower 

Mud mortar, Middle Tower 

Foundation trench for Middle Tower 


Trench TR22 


01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
08. 
09. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 


Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Silt on paving 

Collapse 

Stone pavement 

Addition to stone pavement 

Burning 

West Tower wall face 

Silt 

Collapse in entrance passage 

Possible post base in entrance passage paving 
Stone drain 

Drain fill 

Silt 

Mud plaster on west wall of entrance passage 
Aniconic stela 

Paving to west of drain 

Stone packing around aniconic stela 
Human skeleton 

Space in paving behind aniconic stela 


Trench TR23 


01. 


02. 
03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 
07. 


08. 
09. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Topsoil and stone, southeastern half of 
trench 

Collapse 

Molten and fused stone, associated with foot- 
ings of front facade 

Fallen burned mudbrick and fill, southeastern 
half of Room 3 

Stone and burned-out timber of front facade 
behind the stepped monument 

Burned debris associated with 03 and 05 
Mud plaster and debris adhering to the face 
of the North Tower (= 27) 

Pavement in rear passage 

Base of collapse and destruction between 
pavement and wall of Room 3 

Part of the collapse in Room 3 

Stone footings, northwestern wall of Room 3 
Filling of threshold slot in the front facade 
Topsoil and stone, northwestern half of 
trench 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24, 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
Al. 


42, 


43. 


44, 
45. 


46. 
47. 
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Mudbrick, upper part of the northwestern 
wall of Room 3 

Void created by burning post, southeast of 
Room 3 wall 

Lower stone footings of facade wall behind 
the stepped monument 

Lower portion of collapse in the northwest- 
ern half of Room 3 

Surface of northeastern strip between the 
pavement and Room 3 

Stones resembling displaced pavement, 
threshold slot of the front facade 

Burning above pavement and northeast- 
ern strip over northwestern end of the rear 
passage 

Pavement in northwestern end of rear 
passage 

Collapse and fill of Room 3, northwestern 
half 

Burned surface of Room 3 

Burned debris above the southeastern end of 
the front threshold 

Makeup or fill below Room 3 

Construction surface at limit of excavation 
below Room 3 

Mud plaster on North Tower wall face (= 07) 
North Tower wall 

Stone footings of rear facade 

Wall of front facade (= 05 and 16) 

Fill of mortise in sculpted plinth 

Rear threshold pavement 

Pavement behind gate 

Timber slot in rear threshold 

Burned layer 

Silty layer below burning 

Laid stones 

Post position in rear facade 

Door post in Room 3 wall, southeastern side 
of door 

Threshold in Room 3 wall 

Timber elements, northwestern end of Room 
3 wall 

Timber elements, northeast end of front 
facade 

Mud plaster, southwestern face of front 
facade 

North Tower, northwestern wall face 
Foundation trench of North Tower, north- 
western wall face 

Stiff red clay, natural 

Silty subsoil 


48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
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Burning on the pavement behind the gate 
Silty subsoil 

Foundation trench of North Tower, south- 
west wall face 

North Tower, southwest face = 28 

Beam slot 

Beam slot 

Beam slot 

Beam slot 

Plinth, sculpted 


Trench TR24 


01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 


07. 
08. 
09. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Topsoil and base of 2010 dump 

Collapse of West Tower walling 

Collapse over southwestern half of trench 
Room 1, fill below burned floor 

Wall between Room 1 and the central passage 
Stone and burned-out timbers of front facade 
between Room 1 and the gate court 
Collapse in the central passage 

Wall between Rooms 1 and 2 

Collapse and fill of Room 2 

Stone platform in corner of Room 1 
Burning above rear passage surfaces 
Pavement of rear passage 

Mud plaster on outside face of Room 1 wall 
U05 

Burned surface of Room 1 

Topsoil and base of 2010 dump 

Burned surface of southwest strip 

Burned debris filling front threshold slot 
Collapse in northwest half of trench 
Burning on pavement and surface of south- 
west strip 

Collapse and fill in Room 2 

Destruction on floor of Room 2 

Base of destruction and surface of southwest 
strip 

Stone drain 

Topsoil in northwest corner 

Makeup below floor of Room 2 

Makeup below floor of Room 1 

Stone walling of rear facade 

Stone pavement to the northeast of the gate, 
inside city 

Threshold of doorway into Room 2 
Threshold of rear facade 

Wall between Room 2 and the central passage 
Stone wall of animal pen 

West Tower wall face 

Post base against northeast wall of Room 2 
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35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
Al. 
42, 
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Beam slot in front facade 
Beam slot in front facade 
Beam slot in front facade 
Beam slot in front facade 

Rear threshold top of stone fill 
Timber slots in rear facade 
Timber slot in front facade 
Stone rubble makeup 


Trench TR25 


01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
08. 
09. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Stone tumble 

Stone tumble 

Glacis face of East Tower 

Glacis fill at East Tower 

Construction face inside glacis by East Tower 
Wall of East Tower 

Glacis face in front of city wall 

Glacis fill in front of city wall 

Construction face inside glacis in front of 
city wall 

City wall face 

Clayey surface beneath collapse 

Black silty level in glacis at junction of tower 
and city wall 

Lowest glacis fill below 12 

Setting stones for glacis 

Foundation trench for glacis 

Bedrock 

Subsoil 


Trench TR26 


01. 


Rubble and collapse 


Trench TR30 


01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
08. 
09. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Topsoil 

Silt 

Stone surface 

Bedrock 

Natural soil 

Red clay, natural 

Stone wall of animal pen 
Collapse 

Collapse 

Burning 

Pavement 

Surface east of pavement 
Silty layer on pavement beneath burning 
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APPENDIX 5 


PLACE NAMES 


Places 

REV Ot bn og Pa pae nice ba tad ap iatalacd cptt ic Te total 72, 137 
Ain Datar.-s..aee Sa eed Saw is Saw es aes 60 
Alaca Héyiik ....ccscssecesseceeecees 7, 60, 136, 140 
PM ECE Fees (0h | qeeeee meen re eee ee 4,5, 15,17, 113, 146 
Ankara ...........0. XXvil, 8, 13, 14, 40, 50, 58, 59, 

60, 69, 139, 142 
ADUOCM: sao eta t genta ted tha id iacadeaeee 132 
APslankaya. 2. iéacuwiks eehede ee eda nas 60, 72 
Arslahtepesecs sv. ta eee a54 see Malatya (Arslantepe) 
Bogazkéy ...... XXXV, 5, 7, 12, 41, 56, 68, 72, 73, 83, 
84-85, 93, 120, 137-38, 142, 149, 151 

BUP MC Gx: 2504. Ais at cA Dea ca ee 60 
BU Gle as uccetaehiin oeeieaas 56, 137-38, 142 
Cadir HOyuk vsccc i tos tetauesore athe favo: 17 
Cala p Verdi esate siete tac eea bacon eae eae eee teas 8 
CAP CH OIMISH sacri uo tuahacnacsle oolte geume wlan Ra vohd oe 71 
COPMEN 4202 0.ch.04 bia cada. Sy die vboPiasweuaes 70 
Delikli NAST Aes ats ti es RR SR Bee ie a 83, 137, 140, 151 
DISIROV oie ere ders Ga Reva HAN os 25 
Dorylaionad saute on ay eek nce 8 
Diimrek ..... ccc cece ec ee eee ee 69, 73-74, 142, 143 
PONeSsUS:A9t unt an: aeceutante erin entelaeeiea 97 
|e atc 611 eee ere eC APR or Pe cher ee 8, 137 
Paharet-C egies Avia tie scien Hues hears 142 
Fin dikvecsic tga Bedl ue Sele tice etd BA Ge Bad toe ot 83 
FOP OHA Manes On sei 21% cavum eons aces Uo 60 
Gordion ............. xXxxiii, Xxxxv, 5-14, 7, 8, 16, 21, 


26, 29, 30, 69, 73, 83-85, 93-94, 97, 113, 119, 
120, 136, 137, 138-39, 141, 149, 150, 151 


GUZEN ricecd Fira iam date ciaticnt a tleaalabireahan dad 70 
Hacettepe University .............000 ee Xxix, 87 
[aie 6-0 6 arernermra rer renee ea anes ere ri ara eee ern ae 30 
Hattusa ......... 3, 21, 48, 60, 68, 71, 137, 140, 143 
Istanbul. 0 chi, oats ate nes owe xxviii, xxix, 47 
HV Me Se cov lea nde pinta Se sane One hd binned 70 
Kalehisatsss, ccd u ot 25 Lavarat ceed diivee yee 7 
Kanan Kalehoyuk.. ¥ sed edad od foes aes 5,120 
KAVS OM loci: atenetete: aiiet cca us toes ee XXili, 8, 9, 145, 146 
KeraimeikOS inci oni tad ord tedasirn ie bea eens 60 
Khorsabad:s.ccccatear ite Aiatnchs ei okt ites 30, 70 
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Kip 3255 ave tig Saas ve Oe ease hee ee a 83 
Kiigtik Héytik (Gordion).............. 93, 119, 138 
Kusakli Héyiik (Yozgat) ............0.. see Usakli 
Malatya (Atslaritepe) f.. nici ci whacnde Ren cheba 71 
Manisa 2 wea ca anoatirnte Pad wae bs aad XXviii, 61 
Maras: tessske Parity ieactecha s vanities. etter eer ites 70 
Midas IL Yin grat eke ae 8, 38, 74, 83, 84-85, 93, 
97, 137, 139-40 
NaUGKaya: .ctactiesehy oe weetui eset gon 83 
NCW YOUR cucsare dace a hae ee eee itin SER eal 
Nigde satis Baader eda eA eee aaa 8, 30, 113, 140 
Nimrud) cece esas Sina ah oie ee Oe Lai ed 60 
PaZarlh <t.0h oars eee eee een tee eS 7 
Persepolis..2isc or rcsnwaddase dag ceadells 8, 69-70 
Pigiiis Kale: oa sdatiuciity babi Ph wivwast iad sae 83 
POrsiile fy utes petra Puneet ee tte 228 eae By 30 
Pteria........ XXili, Xxxiii, 6-8, 15, 24, 61, 139, 145 
Sahmuratli village ....... xxviii, 3, 9, 15,17, 25, 61 
DAKCAC OZ Guidis Lids aie phd ae dala ciate 60 
Salamis (Cy pris).c0n4te head ueareeate nee 70 
Satis decor ad eden egreee ded ise 6, 8, 60, 139, 141, 151 
SarhOvuk:.:! 2:pastiad, Mol yeuket Ao weacet Sed aside 8 
Sifiop (SIMO pe) utieatekeetsebyootess xxiii, 7, 145 
SUVS! i erestars avec cD Mee weet Bee Beco ears xXXviii, 47, 50, 51 
SOPSUN) gee ees ee eh nade XXVili, 3, 10, 50, 61, 145 
Stidburs (Bogazk6y) sees cicgl ine nt daens 84, 138 
TOMLEMIAL) © 6 :Gtnts Dap aiehaes Bet. abe mie aba be 70 
Te Paying: tivacadnee haute naa canoes 142 
Theupolis (Antioch, modern Antakya) ........ 132 
NW OY ie SEN A BERET E ERE PREIS RS 143 
EV AINA Beare ace oy hE Sasette Wa, eaten web stb cote PCa CR, eoeeds 140 
1G. i: or et 30 
UsakivHoyuk vc a4 cade newiwsnd iad io dad how 15, 146 
MAIN Ch oF oe tn seg AG Genta ety bt ce etna ade ads 70 
Yassih6yuk(Gordion) 2.05.2 cess cvaside sad: 137 
VOZSAC- csi aneta XXVii-xxvili, 3, 10, 11, 14, 25, 26, 
49, 55, 58, 61, 74, 97, 132, 145, 148 
Finite 3 3 BAe Ha We Bee ie abe hag en Se 70 
Zippalaid antes ie ve by ee delayed 4,15, 145, 146 
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Regions and Territories 


Ancient Near East ..........0ceeeeeeee 60, 61, 143 
AthiCa tncheddcrc Gand eee jus 60, 70, 71, 139 
Cappadocia: .sexecroinedcesd xxiii, 3-4, 7-8, 16, 45 
Cilicia eats trace nese hae Mea nutadea dee) 6, 140, 143 
Kohnus Valley si iiobtnda oes cide eee vedas 38 
Lydia she atte See XXXIV, 6, 8, 24, 60, 97, 138-39, 141 
MAC AIECIT ANCA: axe perp ania aro Fn teeta cater eer 3 
Mesopotamia... ... cece eee eee ee eee eee 60, 143 
NOMEN SVild nintivatapetes eure ads 60, 140, 143 
POYS1A) 6 oceseats qussarelp eta ea alee eae ee XXXIV, 6 
Phiry Gals 35 wt eeks Xxxiii-xxxv, 6-8, 41, 61, 70, 73, 
83-85, 135, 137, 144 
Phrygian Highlands ............. 6, 38, 40, 60, 69, 
73, 137, 140, 142, 143 
Tabalti..c2:25. tag teed ehh ees ee 6, 8, 144 
UNareU leat ee arene adres Peele XXXV, 6, 144 


Rivers 
Katiake SU) sh. veces we Pansies pa iaa deta 114 
Kizilirmak (the Red River, the classical 

Halys River) .... xxxiv, 6-8, 73, 113, 114, 142, 144 


Mountains 
ErciyéS DaStincseed e 6a abide gare ded waded 3,9, 45 
ero ILSTs Ee] ae ee eS ee ere ee ae 5, 113, 140 
Kerkenes Dae oie vou wiiescta eak eyed yb es passim 
Mount Daha (Hittite, probably 

Ketkenes Dae) tetra it ate one hoes 4,15, 145 
Kerkenes 
Cappadocia Gate a. ac kigswns pea eae ey passim 
East Gate v4 slit Bue wists hae Wale 04 15, 17, 131, 135 
G6z Baba (Southwest) Gate ....... 15, 131, 135, 140 


Keykavus Kale ....... cc cece ccc ee tence ceee 3,131 
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APPENDIX 6 


TECHNICAL ABBREVIATIONS 


Materials 

These abbreviations are employed in the Finds Iden- 
tification Numbers. They can be used to search the 
Kerkenes archives and the online finds catalog. 


arc architectural stone object or fragment 
bon bone and ivory 
cmp composite object or fragment 
gfa glass, faience, frit, or amber 
met metal 
pob pottery or baked-clay object 
pot pottery 
skl skeleton (human) 
stn stone 
wdn wood (object) 
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Photographic Archive 

Each photograph archive entry begins with two 
numbers giving the year, followed by two letters 
for the medium (slide, digital, etc.), and two fur- 
ther letters that indicate either the category (blimp 
film, view film, etc.) or the camera with which it 
was taken. The archive can be searched by year and 
by medium. Slides and negatives are housed in fold- 
ers arranged by the same system. All digital photo- 
graphs are archived by year and by camera. There is 
not (yet) a full searchable archive by subject (e.g., by 
area or by trench), but the online finds catalog does 
include photo archive numbers of the best images 
of each object. 


Medium 

bw black-and-white film 
dp digital photograph 
sl slide film 
Category 

bf blimp film 
hb hot-air balloon 
vf view film 
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(a) Map showing the location of Kerkenes_ | 





(b) View of Kerkenes from the north, taken from a manned hot-air balloon. 
The Cappadocia Gate pierces the defenses at upper left. 


PHOTO 93slhbo233 
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PLATE 2 | PLAN OF THE IRON AGE CITY 
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SIMULATIONS OF THE IRON AGE CITY | PLATE 3 





(a) The lron Age city with the Cappadocia Gate at center top | 





(b) The lron Age city with the street plan reconstructed by Scott Branting. The Cappadocia Gate is at upper right. | 


IMAGE (6) created by Tuna Kalayci 
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PLATE 4 | VIEWS OF THE SITE 





| (a) The city from the northwest 





| (6) The Cappadocia Gate and portions of the city wall, the kale, the field with royal stables, and the leech pond 


PHOTOS (a) 06dpnci215, (b) 93slhbo416 
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VIEWS OF THE SITE | PLATE5 





(a) Looking east from the hot-air balloon with the Cappadocia Gate at right | 
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(b) Kerkenes, Hittite Mount Daha, in winter with Usakli Héyik in the foreground | 


PHOTOS (a) 93slhbomi3, (6) O8dpngo101 
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PLATE 6 | VIEWS OF THE SITE 








| (a) Oaks growing on the slopes of the Kerkenes Dag 





| (6) Blimp photo of the Cappadocia Gate before excavation 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpng3602, (b) 93slbfo501 
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VIEWS OF THE SITE | PLATE 7 








(a) The glacis on the southwestern side of the gate before excavation | 





(b) The track over the South Tower in 1999 | 


PHOTOS (a) 99slvfo201, (b) 99slvfo207 
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PLATE 8 | VIEWS OF THE ANIMAL PENS 





| (a) In 2000, looking southwest 





(b) By 2009 the animal pens were no longer adjacent to the gate structure. Temporary wooden constructions were used 
for lambs, in addition to the stone sheep pens. 


PHOTOS (a) ooslvfi4o7, (b) o9dpng2129 
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RECORDING THE GLACIS AND REGIONAL MAP | PLATE 9 





(a) Making stereo photographs of the glacis | 
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(b) Kerkenes in relation to Cadir Héyik and Alisar Hdyiik, with the most prominent tumulus on the plain | 


PHOTO 99slvfi704 
MAP prepared by Yasemin Ozarslan 
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PLATE10 | THE ROAD LEADING TO THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 





(a) The road seen from the slopes below the gate. “B” marks the small site just beyond the visible end of the Iron Age road; 
“T” indicates the large tumulus in the plain; “S” is above Simerin Sivrihisar close to Alisar Hyuk. 





| (6) The road leading up the hillside to the Cappadocia Gate, with the sharp bend in the middle distance 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpndi328, (b) 10dpndi321 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
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THE FRONT OF THE CAPPADOCIA GATE IN WINTER | PLATE) 





(a) | 





(b) | 


PHOTOS (a) 08dpngoi170, (b) 08dpngo173 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
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PLATE 12 | VIEWSHED OF THE THREE TOWERS 


Tumulus 


Viewshed of the three towers along the front of the Cappadocia Gate, showing the visible terrain in a pink semitransparent 
tone. Only the upper portion of the Iron Age road could be observed from the Cappadocia Gate. “CG” = Cappadocia Gate; 
“K” = Kale. 


MAP prepared by Yasemin Ozarslan 
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VIEWSHED OF THE CITY WALL | PLATE 13 





Viewshed showing the terrain visible from the city wall and the towers along the southeastern stretch of the defenses 
over ca. 2 km. Not surprisingly, the viewshed of the towers is slightly larger than that of the wall top and covers the area 
visible from the wall top. “CG” = Cappadocia Gate; “K” = Kale. 





MAP prepared by Yasemin Ozarslan 
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PLATE 14 | VIEWSHED OF THE KALE 


Iron Age 
Road 


Tumulus 


Viewshed showing, in a pink semitransparent tone, the terrain visible from the kale. Command of the immediate 
approaches to the southeastern side of the city, the gray area traversed by the road, was thus not obtained from the kale. 


“CG” = Cappadocia Gate; “K” = Kale. 


MAP prepared by Yasemin Ozarslan 
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SLOPE MAP OF THE AREA AROUND THE CITY WALLS | PLATE 15 
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Slope map of the terrain around the city walls, with the Iron Age road traversing the steep slopes from the Cappadocia 
untain. Contour li ‘ 


Gate to the Tumulus near the base of the mount ur lines are at 10 m intervals. “CG” = Cappadocia Gate; “K” = Kale. 


MAP prepared by Yasemin Ozarslan 
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PLATE 16 | LEAST-COST PATH ANALYSIS 
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| Least-cost path (dashed) compared with the actual line of the Iron Age road (solid white). The pink semitransparent tone 





shows the terrain visible from the Cappadocia Gate, indicating that anyone approaching the gate could not have been seen 
until they were within a few hundred meters. “CG” = Cappadocia Gate; “K” = Kale. 


MAP prepared by Yasemin Ozarslan 
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SOUTHEASTERN SECTION OF THE SONDAGE AGAINST THE MIDDLE TOWER | PLATE 17 


7 





See pl. 60 for location, pl. 85 for section drawing | 


PHOTO tidpkc2508 
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PLATE 18 | BASE OF THE TRENCH AND GLACIS FACE 





(a) Small stones filling the shallow foundation trench in front of the glacis against the stretch of city wall to the 
northeast of the gate 





| (6) Small stones propping the glacis face at the required incline in front of the West Tower 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpkci558, (b) 99slvf1i22 
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VIEWS OF THE CAPPADOCIA GATE | PLATE 19 





(a) The front of the Cappadocia Gate in 2000, before excavation of the passage and interior 





(b) The Cappadocia Gate in 2011, with the kale behind. A tree grows in front of the South Tower, with the entrance passage behind. 
The Middle Tower awaits restoration, while the niche and the East Tower were restored in 2010 with funding from the US government's 
Ambassadors Fund for Cultural Preservation. 


PHOTOS (a) ooslvf2933, (6) Nidpndo7o1 
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PLATE 20 | VIEWS OF THE COURT AND ENTRANCE PASSAGE 





(a) The paved court with the centrally paved rear section in the middle distance, the carved plinth behind the vertical 
scale to the right, and the stepped monument after removal of the idol and collapse of the tower corner 





| (b) Looking down the entrance passage with the granite stela by the corner of the Middle Tower 


PHOTOS (a) 11dpcgi263, (b) ogdpcp1644 
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GRANITE AND SANDSTONE USED FOR BUILDING THE GATE | PLATE 21 





(a) Bostankayasi to the southeast of the Cappadocia Gate, showing the jointed granite | 





(b) Sandstone blocks (with some granite) fallen from the northwestern corner of the Middle Tower, with the aniconic 
stela behind 


PHOTOS (a) o8dpngo316, (b) o9dpcpo0623 
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PLATE 22. | SANDSTONE BLOCKS FALLEN FROM THE NORTHEASTERN CORNER OF THE MIDDLE TOWER 





PHOTOS (a) 10dpcpo725, (b) 10dpnd2192 
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JUNCTION OF THE EAST TOWER AND THE CITY WALL IN TR25 | PLATE 23 





Junction of the East Tower (at left) and the city wall in TR25. One beam slot can be seen in the tower wall, with a second, 
lower beam in both the tower and the city wall where removal of the glacis core has been halted. 


PHOTO 1odpndi253 
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PLATE 24 | EVIDENCE OF THE USE OF MUDBRICK AND MUD PLASTER 





(a) A portion of the section through the court behind the Middle Tower. Light-colored silt lies on the pavement, with 
burning above. A pile of mudbrick-like debris fell immediately before the stone walling. 





(b) The aniconic stela with the burned surface of the silt and a (c) The aniconic stela with silt removed to reveal the 
fallen sandstone block against the inner face packing stones 


PHOTOS (a) 09dpnci301, (b) o9dpnci903, (c) O9dpcpo712 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PECKING MARKS ON CUT STONE | PLATE 25 





(b) Face stone in the northeastern wall of the passage showing pecking marks where trimmed | 


PHOTOS (a) tidpndi820, (b) dpndizo1 
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PLATE 26 | THE MIDDLE TOWER WITH THE STELA IN POSITION 





| (a) Southwestern face of the Middle Tower at the top of the entrance passage 





| (6) Southwestern half of the Middle Tower inner face 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpi291, (b) o9dpcpo9i7 
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VIEWS OF THE COURT | PLATE 27 





(a) Wall and Middle Tower forming the southeastern side of the court after the collapse of the western corner, with fallen 
sandstone from the northern corner on the edge of the pavement 
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(b) The eastern corner of the court as found | 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpnd2204, (b) 1idpke17 
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PLATE 28 | DISPLACEMENT OF FACE STONES IN THE NORTH TOWER 





(a) The southeastern face of the North Tower, showing the extent to which the corner was leaning. The stones at 
upper right are not in their original positions. 





(b) Upper face stones of the North Tower in Room 3 had slipped out of position and were removed. Part of the top of the 
sandstone sphinx block is at bottom center. 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpi7o7, (b) ndpndogi5 
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DISPLACEMENT OF FACE STONES IN THE WEST TOWER | PLATE 29 





(a) Upper face stones in the center of the West Tower showing the extent to which they were displaced above the 
void left by the horizontal beams 


(b) The western corner of Room 2 with the West Tower wall at left, the 
face of the rear facade behind the scale, and the stone leveling and 
drain below the floor exposed. The large rectangular stone in the corner 
supported a vertical timber in the fagade. When the facade frame and 
the horizontal beams in the tower face burned away, the uppermost 
two stones in the tower slid into the void, while the facade wall face 

slipped forward. 





PHOTOS (a) tidpndi256, (b) 1idpnd2174 
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PLATE 30 | THE WEST TOWER AND PASSAGE WALL 





(a) The southeastern face of the West Tower with the passage wall. Displaced stones were removed before the walling 
could be revealed. 





| (6) The upper end of the passage wall with the West Tower at right 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpi219, (b) o9dpcp1218 
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THE GLACIS AND THE CITY WALL | PLATE 31 




















(a) The southwestern side of the passage with the glacis built against the vertical face of the South Tower | 





(b) The external corner of the East Tower with the face of the city wall butted against it | 


PHOTOS (a) o3slvf3622, (b) o9dpng2919 
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PLATE 32, | THE EXTERNAL FACE OF THE WALLING 


il 





| (a) The external face of the walling and corner of the East Tower. The lower portion has not been exposed. 





| (c) Detail of the external face of the walling, central section 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpng3004, (b) o9dpng3005, (c) o9dpng3006 
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ROOM1 | PLATE 33 





(a) Looking south over Room 1 in the course of excavation, with the door not fully cleared and before the lower part of the 
West Tower wall face was exposed 





(b) Room 1 with the face of the West Tower exposed | 


PHOTOS (a) tidpndi008, (6) 1idpndi201 
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PLATE 34 | ROOM3 





| (c) The outer face of the Room 3 wall, southeastern half 


PHOTOS (a) tidpndioog, (6) 1idpkc1333, (c) ndpke1331 
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THE FRONT FACADE | PLATE 35 





(a) The inner face of the front fagade in Room 1 





(b) The outer face of the front fagade, southwestern end, with the large stone capping the drain behind the right side of 
the horizontal meter scale 


PHOTOS (a) 11dpndi275, (b) 1dpndi223 
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PLATE 36 | EXCAVATIONS IN THE NORTH TOWER 





Left to right: (a) Sondage in the northeastern corner, beneath the sphinx base. The footings of the rear facade are set in a U-shaped trench cut into 
sterile sandy soil. Granite stones and sandy clay makeup were laid against the footings of the facade and the North Tower. The 0.5 m scale rests 
on stiff, sterile orange clay. (b) The sondage extended to reveal the base of the southeastern face of the North Tower, constructed on stiff orange 
clay with the facade footings at left. 





Left to right: (c) The northern corner of the North Tower, abutted by timber structure and stone footings of the rear facade, cut into sterile sandy 
soil; thick silty clay lies against the second stone, with burned collapse above. (d) Inclined stones laid against the outside, northwestern base of the 
rear facade, with the northern corner of the North Tower behind. 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpnd2219, (6) 1idpcg2359, (c) Ndpnd2223, (d) Ndpnd2214 
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THE DRAIN | PLATE 37 





(a) Capstones over the drain beneath Room 2 | 





(b) Detail of the front facade footings butted against the West Tower, with the large stone capping the drain | 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpnd2332, (b) 1idpnd2210 
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PLATE 38 | THE GLACIS 





| (a) The glacis at the buttress and adjacent wall in 1999 








| (6) The glacis, with the South Tower at right, showing different techniques of carrying the facing around corners 


PHOTOS (a) 99slvf1715, (b) 99slvfo936 
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THE GLACIS | PLATE 39 





(a) The glacis as first uncovered, with displaced stone in the face of the East Tower, the figure by the Middle Tower, and 
the tree at the South Tower front. The structure in front of the East Tower is partially exposed. 





(b) The buttress glacis | 


PHOTOS (a) ooslvf3109, (b) 99slvf1934 
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PLATE 40 | THE GLACIS FACE 





| (a) Glacis face to the north of the buttress 





| (6) Glacis face, south-central section of the western stretch 


PHOTOS (a) 99slvf1928, (b) 99slvfi929 
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THE GLACIS FACE | PLATE 4) 





(a) Glacis face, north-central section of the western stretch | 





(b) Glacis face, central section of the western stretch | 


PHOTOS (a) 99slvfi930, (b) 99slvf1931 
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PLATE 42 | THE GLACIS FACE 





| (a) Glacis face at the junction of the western and northern stretches 
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| (a) Glacis face at the junction of the western and northern stretches 


PHOTOS (a) 99slvf1932, (b) 99slvf1314 
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THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE AND GLACIS | PLATE 43 





(a) The front of the entrance passage as first exposed in 1999, showing the very loose stone fill | 








(b) The glacis in front of the Middle Tower 


PHOTOS (a) 99slvf1904, (b) 99slvf1222 
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PLATE 44 | THE GLACIS 





(a) The glacis in the recess between the Middle and East Towers preserved to its original height, with stones of the vertical 
wall preserved at top center 





| (6) The glacis in front of the East Tower, with the footings of the structure in front 


PHOTOS (a) oOslvf2930, (b) OOslvfZ3000 
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THE PHASES OF GLACIS CONSTRUCTION | PLATE 45 





The phases of glacis construction against the side of the East Tower, with part of the midden-like deposit in the base of the glacis fill | 


PHOTO 1odpndi276 
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PLATE 46 | EXCAVATION OF THE GLACIS AND WALL 





| (a) The northeastern side of the East Tower in the course of excavation, with the glacis partially restored 





| (6) The junction of the East Tower and city wall in the course of excavation 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpndi034, (b) 1odpndio12 
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THE EAST TOWER AND CITY WALL | PLATE 47 





(a) The East Tower and city wall junction showing how a space was left between two stretches of glacis, with traces of activity 
and midden-like deposits in the sheltered corner 








(b) The East Tower and city wall before renewed excavation in 2010. The glacis on the tower corner collapsed before the fire. The 
corner of the tower itself was rebuilt in 2003 and the path revamped in 2009. 





PHOTOS (a) 10dpndi255, (b) 1lodpcpo3z05 
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PLATE 48 | THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE 





(a) The southwestern side of the entrance passage during the excavation of TR12, with large stones against the base of the 
wall where flowing water had undercut it 








(b) The northeastern side of the entrance passage after excavation of TROZ and TRi2 and temporary conservation of the 
upper walling, with new stones marked by chalk 


PHOTOS (a) o3slvf3623, (b) O3slvf4405 
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THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE AND COURT |. PLATE 49 





(a) The slightly sunken stone in the center of the entrance passage after rain. Marks toward the upper left and lower 
right are 1m apart. 








(b) The court looking toward the West Tower in 2010 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpi746, (b) 10dpcgo715 
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| THE COURT 


PLATE 50 





(a) The court looking toward the North Tower in 2010 





(b) The court looking toward the Middle Tower and the entrance passage 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpnd2213, (b) 10dpnd2214 
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THE FRONT AND REAR FACADES | PLATE 51 





(a) Part of the fused mass of granite rubble, partially vitrified, in the front fagade to the northeast of the threshold | 





(b) Horizontal timber slots at the base of the rear fagade. The northwestern corner of the central pavement is 
beneath the scale, the doorway into Room 2 at center left, the northwestern corner of the central pavement at 
center right. One slot is fully exposed; to the left of it can be seen the end of a second slot. There were probably 

two additional slots farther to the left that were not exposed. 


PHOTOS (a) tidpketi01, (6) ndpnd2167 
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PLATE 52 | THE FRONT FACADE 





(a) A portion of the southwestern end of the front facade, with the threshold at left and a partially excavated horizontal 
timber slot at center. The southwestern corner of the central pavement is at left, the paved court is at the top of the picture. 





(b) Ghosts of three timber elements in the front facade immediately to the southwest of the threshold. The scale 
rests on the court pavement. 


PHOTOS (a) 11dpndz2170, (b) ndpnd2819 
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VIEWS FROM THE NORTH AND WEST TOWERS | PLATE 53 





(a) The rear part of the gate from the North Tower 
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(b) Looking across the front facade from the West Tower | 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpnd2121, (6) ndpke1413 
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PLATE 54 | THE STONE THRESHOLDS 





| (a) The threshold in the front fagade (b) The rear fagade with the secondary stone threshold, the central 
paved passage at left, and the large pavers at the end of the street 
at right 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpnd2151, (6) 1idpnd2120 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE REAR PART OF THE GATE FROM THE WEST TOWER | PLATE 55 


PHOTO ntidpcgi262 
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PLATE 56 | COLLAPSED STONE AGAINST THE GLACIS AND IN THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE 





(a) Collapse against the side of the buttress, | (6) Section across the front of the entrance passage 
with a dark layer of ash and charcoal against 
the glacis face stones 








| (c) Collapse against the glacis face in front of the Middle Tower 


PHOTOS (a) 99slvf0506, (b) O2dpjv2206, (c) 99slvf1218 
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SECTIONS INROOMS 2 AND3 | PLATE 57 





(a) Section across the center of Room 3 looking northwest | 


(b) Section through the northeastern wall of Room 2 showing how 
it was pushed over when the gate collapsed 





PHOTOS (a) tidpndo8go2, (b) ndpndi278 
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PLATE 58 | BLOCK PLAN OF THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 
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LOCATIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL PROFILES AND WALL ELEVATIONS | PLATE 59 
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DRAWING by Ahmet Cinici 
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PLATE 60 | PLAN OF TRENCHES AT THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 
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DRAWING by Ahmet Cinici 
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LOCATION OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTIONS AT THE CAPPADOCIA GATE | PLATE 61 
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For section drawings, see pls. 85-89 








DRAWING by Ahmet Cinici 
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THE CAPPADOCIA GATE SHOWING ALL FEATURES 


PLATE 62 
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THE CAPPADOCIA GATE ENTRANCE PASSAGE | PLATE 63 
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DRAWING by Ahmet Cinici 
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THE CAPPADOCIA GATE COURT 
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DRAWING by Ahmet Cinici 
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THE REAR SECTION OF THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 
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THE FIRST PHASE OF THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CAPPADOCIA GATE | PLATE 67 
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THE CAPPADOCIA GATE AT THE TIME OF DESTRUCTION 
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PLATE 69 


THE COURT AND ENTRANCE PASSAGE WITH THE LOCATION OF THE TWO SKELETONS 
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STRUCTURE IN FRONT OF THE EAST TOWER 
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PLATE 71 


PROFILE ACROSS THE COURT 
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PROFILE THROUGH THE REAR SECTION AND THE COURT 
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PLATE 73 


PROFILE ACROSS THE REAR SECTION 
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PROFILE THROUGH THE REAR CENTRAL PASSAGE AND COURT 
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PLATE 75 


PROFILE THROUGH THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE AND ACROSS THE COURT 
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PLATE 76 | ELEVATION OF THE GATE AND SOUTH TOWER 
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DRAWINGS by Ahmet Cinici from stereo photographs; rectified drawings by Kemal Gilcen 


The front of the South Tower and city wall 


Elevation 1b 
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THE FRONT OF THE MIDDLE AND EAST TOWERS | PLATE 77 
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DRAWING by Ahmet Cinici from stereo photographs; rectified drawing by Kemal Gilcen 





| Elevation 1c 
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ELEVATION OF THE CITY WALL AND BUTTRESS FRONT TO THE WEST OF THE GATE 
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| Elevation 2 


DRAWING by Ahmet Cinici from stereo photographs; rectified drawing by Kemal Giilcen 
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ELEVATIONS OF THE SOUTH TOWER AND BUTTRESS | PLATE 79 


South Tower 


MEXR insitu glacis face 
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Elevation 3 





The western side of the South Tower 





Buttress 








Elevation 4 
The northern side of the buttress 





DRAWINGS by Ahmet Cinici from stereo photographs; rectified drawing by Kemal Gilcen 
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THE GLACIS SURFACE DRAWN FLAT 








Between the South Tower and the acute corner in the city wall 


Elevation 5 


DRAWING by Omiir Harmanshah 
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ELEVATIONS OF THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE AND MIDDLE TOWER WALLS | PLATE 81 
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Northeastern face of the entrance passage (wall 01) 
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Elevation 7 Elevation 8 
Southeastern face of the Middle Tower (wall 02) Northeastern face of the Middle Tower (wall 03) 
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PLATE 82 | ELEVATIONS OF THE COURT AND NORTH TOWER WALLS 
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Southeastern face of the court (wall 04) 
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Elevation 10 


Northeastern face of the court 
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Southeastern face of the North Tower 
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ELEVATIONS OF THE NORTH AND WEST TOWERS | PLATE 83 


stepped monument 


pavement 





Elevation 12 
Southwestern face of the North Tower (wall 07, Middle Tower) 


wall wall wall 








Elevation 13 
Northeastern face of the West Tower (wall 08) 
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Elevation 14 


Southeastern face of the West Tower (wall 09) 
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ELEVATIONS OF THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE AND ROOM 3 WALLS 
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STRATA BELOW THE BURNED SURFACE | PLATE 85 


Strata below the burned Tower Corner Section Tower Corner Section 

surface in the sondage against North South 

the northeastern face of the 

Middle Tower. (See pl. 17 for 

a photograph and pl. 61 for 
location.) 














Section 1a Sectionib | 
Number Description Unit(s) 
1 Burned surface from destruction of gate _ 
2 Gray sandy with lines of white and iron pan 22 
3 Iron pan = 
4 Gray silty with stones and patches of iron pan 23, 25 
5 Mud plaster 36 
6 Iron pan = 
7 Gray silty clay with greenish pebbles, leveling 24 
8 Layers of silty clay with patches of iron pan 24, 26, 27 
9 Clayey soil with granite chips 28 
10 Surface with iron pan 29 
11 Sandy clay fill 30 
12 Construction surface 31 
13 Subsoil, dark gray-brown silty clay 32 
14 Foundation trench, stones and soft sand 37 
15 Eroding granite bedrock 35 





Levels in the two drawn sections 
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PLATE 86 | 





Burnt Surface of Silty Clay 





Section 2 
Across the front of the entrance passage 


(See pl. 43a for a photograph and pl. 61 for location.) 


Paving & Bedrock 





Section 3 
Across the middle of the entrance passage 


(See pl. 56b for a photograph and pl. 61 for location.) 


Note to Sections 2 and 3 


The gate collapsed during the fire, while more must 
have fallen soon thereafter, to the base of level 1 in 
Section 2, and the base of levels 1 and 2 in Section 
3. The hollow in the center of the passage seems to 
have been a rough track in Byzantine times, when 
stones were roughly piled up on the left side, in level 
2 at the top and level 6 below, to retain the very loose 
rubble fill. The skeleton of a woman killed by the fall 


DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 


SECTIONS ACROSS THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE 


Cra ae 
Np ~~ —1400.00 


— 1399.00 


Subsoil 


of the burning structure was found farther up the 
entrance passage, at the base of level 6 in Section 2. 
When Section 2 was recorded, excavation had 
halted at the burned surface of silty clay. This clay is 
thought to have derived from thick mud wall plaster 
that was not preserved in situ where these two sec- 
tions were located. In later seasons this surface was 
removed to reveal the stone pavement beneath. 
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SECTIONS THROUGH THE REAR PART OF THE GATE 
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SECTIONS THROUGH THE COURT 
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SECTIONS ACROSS THE BUTTRESS | PLATE 89 






— 1402.00 
Section 6 
The collapse against the side of the buttress. (See pl. 61 for location.) , 
— 1401.00 
Glacis 
— 1400.00 
— 1399.00 





1402.00 —— 


1401.00 —— 


1400.00 —— 


Section 7 
The collapse against the front of the 
buttress. (See pl. 61 for location.) 





DRAWINGS by David Stronach and Ben Claasz Coockson 
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THE DEFENSIVE SYSTEM | PLATE 91 


Plan of the defensive system at 
Kerkenes Dag, showing the survey 
as it was completed by 1998 





PLAN Baturayoglu 2002, p. 407, fig. 1b 
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PLATE 92. | CAPPADOCIA GATE BLOCK PLANS 


| (a) As reconstructed from the preserved wall tops in 1998-2001 


| (b) At the base of the walls as exposed by 2010 
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ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION | PLATE 93 


(a) The intensity of the fire caused 
some facing stones to lose their 
structural integrity and load-bearing 
capacity; these stones are fragile 
and are easily fragmented into 
small pieces, further dislocating the 


rubble infill behind them. 


(b) Once fully recorded, the 
upper courses of stones from the 
northeastern wall of the Middle 
Tower were moved back before the 

remaining fill was removed. 


(c) Restoration of the glacis was 
essential if the very loose fill of 
rubble and soil was to be stopped 

from washing down. 





PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpo3i8, (b) 10dpnd1245, (c) 1lodpcgo307 
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PLATE 94 | ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION 





| (a) Small and medium-sized stones were selected to fill up the space behind the facing glacis stones. 





(b) Evidence was revealed during the work on the southeastern corner of the East Tower that timber beams were used on the 
exterior faces of the city wall as well. 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpndi387, (6) 1odpndi029 
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ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION | PLATE 95 





(a) As a safety measure, the restored tower walls were raised to form a parapet to prevent visitors from walking too near the edge. | 





(b) Once the eastern side of the glacis was built up to the height of the adjacent stretch of glacis, it was found necessary to relocate 
two slipped stones before rebuilding the top of the glacis. 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpkc3968, (b) 1odpndo848 
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PLATE 96 | ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION 
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(a) The southeastern corner of the East Tower was rebuilt with comparatively smaller stones that can be distinguished from 
original work. 
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(b) A mechanical excavator with a backhoe and front bucket was used both as a lift or crane to haul and raise the building stones 
and as movable scaffolding for the masons. 





PHOTOS (a) 10dpndi422, (b) 10dpndo872 
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ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION | PLATE 97 





(a) The junction between the East Tower and the massive defensive wall | 





(b) The Cappadocia Gate glacis at the end of the 2010 restoration campaign | 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpcgoéo7, (b) 10dpcgo935 
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PLATE 98 | ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION 





(a) The loss of horizontal timber beams due to fire or deterioration has led to the dislocation of the face stones and 
created wall surfaces that incline outward. 





(b) The western side of the front passage adjoining the southern 
face of the West Tower was rebuilt to function as a temporary 
retaining wall against the infill that was likely to have washed 
down on to the gate court pavement otherwise. 





PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpo235, (b) 1idpke3781 
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ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION | PLATE 99 





(a) The northern face of the Middle Tower was rebuilt according to the survey and documentation project during the 
2011 season. However, as horizontal timber beams were not used, this part collapsed after heavy rains. 








(b) The location of a horizontal timber beam on the western 
face of the North Tower next to the stepped pedestal of the 
semi-iconic stela 





PHOTOS (a) tidpke3602, (b) 1idpkc3661 
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PLATE100 | ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION 





| (a) At the North Tower the wall top was raised to the level of the adjoining walls. 
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| (6b) The southern and eastern faces of the West Tower were dismantled down to the level of the horizontal timber beam. 


PHOTOS (a) tidpcg3éiécr, (b) Ndpke3701 
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ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION | PLATE 101 


(a) The horizontal timber beams were located 
ca. 5-10 cm inside the wall faces, as they 
were in the original masonry, so that they 
would not be visible from the surface and 

prone to rapid deterioration. 











(b) The southern face of the West Tower completed and the western wall of the front gate passage being cleared of fallen 
debris before the building of a temporary retaining wall 


PHOTOS (a) tidpke3718, (6) Ndpke3771 
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PLATE 102 | ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION 





| (a) Face stones above the sphinx block slipped forward from the southeastern face of the North Tower. 





| (6) The poor wall forming Room 3, with the sphinx block behind 


PHOTOS (a) tidpndo8gi6, (6) 1idpndi527 
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ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION | PLATE 103 
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(b) The front fully uncovered | 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpkc1657, (b) 1idpkec1655 
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PLATE 104 | OBLIQUE VIEWS OF SPHINX BLOCK kK11.249 DURING EXCAVATION 


| (6) 


PHOTOS (a) tidpndi580, (b) ndpndi579 
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SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 DURING EXCAVATION | PLATE 105 





(a) The sphinx on the right showing the poor condition when found. Stones to the right of the block are fragments 
of the limestone sculpture not yet lifted. The tenon is in situ. 








(b) The sphinx on the left when found with the statue tenon in situ. | 


PHOTOS (a) tidpkc1629, (b) Ndpndi573 
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PLATE 106 | SPHINX BLOCK K1i1.249 AND TENON OF STATUE K11.250 


(a) Sphinx block K11.249 on the 
granite rubble makeup with pieces 
of sandstone, probably waste from 
trimming the back corners, used to 
level the base before it was carved. 





(b) The tenon of the statue K11.250 
in situ 





PHOTOS (a) 11dpkc2297, (b) 11dpkc1663 
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THE LEFT-HAND END AND ANGLED CORNERS OF SPHINX BLOCK Ki1.249 | PLATE 107 


(a) The depth of relief carving, the 
smooth side of the block, and the 
toolmarks on the angled back corner 


(b) The back with the angled corner 
at left 





PHOTOS (a) 11idpnd2706, (6) dpndi715 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
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PLATE 108 | THE RIGHT-HAND END AND MORTISE OF SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 


| (a) The right-hand end 





| (b) The right-hand side of the mortise | (c) The left-hand side of the mortise showing toolmarks 


PHOTOS (a) idpndi74z, (b) Ndpndi746, (c) ndpndi739 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
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THE FRONT AND TOP OF SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 | PLATE 109 








0 50 cm 


Top to bottom: (a) Photo of the front; (b) drawing of the front; (c) drawing of the top with the limestone statue tenon in the mortise hole | 


PHOTO tidpndt127 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 110 =| THE CLAWS OF SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 





| (a) Looking down on the claws 





| (6) Frontal view of the claws 


PHOTOS (a) 11dpnd2743 by Geoffrey D. Summers; (6) 1idpkc2815 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 MENDED | PLATE 


(a) The right sphinx, mended | 
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(b) The left sphinx, mended | 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpnd2708 by Geoffrey D. Summers; (6) 1idpkc2817 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 112 | DETAILS OF SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 





| (a) Detail of the wing on the sphinx at right 
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| (6) Detail of the fur, base of the wing, fringe, and tail knot 


PHOTOS (a) 11dpnd2721, (b) 1idpnd2709 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
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DETAILS OF SPHINX BLOCK Ki1.249 | PLATE 113 


(a) Top of the ledge | 






(b) Front view of the ledge with the 
tips of the claws 








0 5cm 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpnd0606, (b) 12dpndoé01 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 114 | DETAIL OF FRAGMENTS OF SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 





Left: (a) The conical hole on the right-hand side of the top 

Below: Piece B. (b) Looking down on the top of the hair with the upper 
part of the forehead at top and the rough surface where broken away 
at bottom; (c) oblique front view showing the hairstyle and part of the 
smoothed forehead 


PHOTOS (a) 11dpndi730, (b) 12dpndoé27, (c) 12dpndo630 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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FRAGMENTS OF SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 =| PLATE 115 


Piece C. (a) Parts of the hair, 
forehead, and eye orbit of the 
second sphinx 


(b) Part of the right eye orbit at 
lower right, smoothed forehead, 
and waves of ribbed hair 





0 5cm 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpngo637, (b) 12dpnd0638 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 16 | FRAGMENTS OF SPHINX BLOCK k11.249 


(a) Piece D. Hair sweeping round 
the shoulder and ending in curls 








| (c) Piece F. Hair ending in curl 





| (6) Piece E. Hair sweeping around the shoulder. The side of the hair has broken away. 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpndo0623, (b) 12dpnd0658, (c) 12dpndo641 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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FRAGMENT OF SPHINX BLOCK Ki1.249 =| PLATE 117 
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Piece G. Part of the face, with the left eye of a sphinx | 
0 2cm 


PHOTO nidpkce2827 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 118 | FRAGMENTS OF SPHINX BLOCK K11.249 





| (a) Piece H. Arm fragment with armband | (b) Piece |. Forearm fragment 
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(d) Piece K. Fragment with fringe below 





| (c) Piece J. Forearm fragment 


0 5cm 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpndoé10, (b) 12dpndo647, (c) 12dpndo654, (d) 12dpndo659 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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SPHINX BLOCK Ki1.249 | PLATE 119 





(a) Statue fragments by the side of the sphinx block during excavation. Note the very poor condition of the soft limestone as well as the way 
in which it is cracked and broken. 











20cm 


(b) Reconstruction of the sphinx block K11.249_ | 


PHOTO tidpkc2268 by Noél Siver 
RECONSTRUCTION by Geoffrey D. Summers from drawings by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 120 | STATUE K11.250, PIECES A-B 


Piece A. (a) Rounded fragment 
with bead-like elements; (b) back 
showing broken surfaces 


Piece B. (c) Corner with loops of 
hanging braids; (d) left face; (e) 
right face with loop at bottom; (f) 

end with underside of loops 








0 5cm 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpndo765, (c) 12dpndo770, (d) 12dpndo771, (e) 12dpndo777, (f) 12dpndo781 by Geoffrey D. Summers; (b) 12dpkco572 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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STATUE Ki1.250, PIECE C | PLATE 121 





Left to right: (b) Detail of fibula terminal; (c) cross section; (d) longitudinal section showing the curve and the position of the fibulae | 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpndo916, (6) 12dpnd0861 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 122 | STATUE K11.250, PIECE D 






























































| Part of the lower portion of the pleated drape, joining fragments with plain band and fillet 


PHOTO 12dpndo848 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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STATUE Ki1.250, PIECES E-| | PLATE 123 
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(a) Piece E. Joining fragments of pleated drape with plain 
band and fillet 





Left to right: (b) Piece F. fragment of pleated drape and plain surface; (c) Piece G: joining fragments of pleated drape; (d) Piece H: fragment of 
pleated drape; (e) Piece |: joining fragments of pleated drape 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpndog1q, (6) 12dpndo864, (c) 12dpndo838, (d) 12dpndo840, (e) 12dpndo839 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 124 | STATUE K11.250, PIECE J 


(a) Joining fragments of stepped 
bands, front view 








| (6) Joining fragments of stepped bands, oblique view 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpndog05, (b) 1227dpndo712 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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STATUE K11.250, PIECE J. | PLATE 125 





Joining fragments of stepped 
bands, views of sides and top 


DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 126 | STATUE K11.250, PIECE K, FRONT AND LEFT SIDE 





PHOTOS (a) 12dpndo715, (b) 12dpndo737 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 


(a) Front view, many joining 
fragments with two sizes of scales 


(above); (b) left side (left) 
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STATUE Ki1.250, PIECE K, RIGHT SIDE | PLATE 127 


5cm 





PHOTO 12dpndo730 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 128 | STATUE Ki1.250. PIECE L 


10cm 





| Front view of numerous joining fragments mended into two portions 


PHOTO 12dpndo801 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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STATUE Ki1.250, PIECE L | PLATE 129 


10cm 





Oblique view of the front and finished side | 


PHOTO 12dpndo8o04 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
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PLATE 130 | STATUE K11.250, PIECE L, THE FINISHED SIDE 


10cm 





PHOTO 12dpndo809 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
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STATUE K11.250, PIECE L, THE FINISHED SIDE | PLATE 131 





DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 132 | STATUE Ki1.250, PIECE L, THE BROKEN SIDE 





PHOTO 12dpndo820 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
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STATUE K11.250, PIECE L, THE BROKEN SIDE | PLATE 133 





DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 134 | STATUE K11.250, PIECE M 


| Top to bottom: (a) upper portion, with two sizes of scale; (b) lower portion, with two sizes of scales 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpndo747 by Geoffrey D. Summers; (b) 12dpkco531 by Ben Claasz Coockson 





5cm 
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STATUE K11.250, PIECE M, FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS | PLATE 135 





DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 136 | STATUE K11.250, PIECES N-P 





| (a) Piece N: ten joining fragments; (6) piece O: five joining fragments; (c-d) piece P: fragments joined (c) and separated to show drilled dowel hole (d) 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpkc1494 by Noél Siver; (6) 12dpkco502, (c) ndpkc2909 by Ben Claasz Coockson; (d) 1idpkc2908 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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STATUE Ki1.250, PIECE Q | PLATE 137 


(a) Possibly a paw, front | 


(b) Back | 





PHOTOS (a) tidpkc3005, (b) Ndpkc3009 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 138 | SEMI-ICONIC IDOL Ko7.223 





| (a) When first uncovered | (b) Restored, before the discovery of additional head fragments 





| (c) The stepped monument with the idol restored in Photoshop | (d) The idol (Ko7.223) and top step (Ko7.224) fully restored 


PHOTOS (a) o3dpjv6173 from Kerkenes archive; (b) O5dpnkoé by Murat Akar; (c) o9dpcp1705 with Photoshop reconstruction by Ali Cinki; (d) 
10dpkci715 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 139 


SEMI-ICONIC IDOL Ko7.223 AND TOP STEP Ko7.224 


(a) Front elevation 
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DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 140 | TOP STEP OF THE STEPPED MONUMENT AND POSSIBLE IDOL 


| (a) Top step of the stepped monument (KO7.224) 


























| (6) Fragment of a possible second idol (o7SURFUoostno1) 


0 20 cm 


PHOTOS (a) 04dpcsi1718 by Geoffrey D. Summers; (b) 1dpkce3002 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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GRANITE STELA K11.278 IN SITU (a-c) AND EXCAVATED (d-e) | PLATE 141 





(a) Southwestern side | (b) Northeastern side | (c) Front | 











(d) Front and southwestern side; (e) 


northeastern side and front 





(d) (e) 


a 


0 20 cm 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpo702, (b) o9dpcpo7i2, (c) o9dpcepo710 from Kerkenes archive; (d) 10dpkc1610, (e) 1Iodpkc1616 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 142 | THE TWO SANDSTONE BLOCKS WITH GRAFFITI, Ko7.224 AND Ko7.225 
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| (a) The blocks in situ at the glacis corner 
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| (6) The graffiti in situ at the glacis corner 


PHOTOS (a) 99slvf1428, (b) 99slvf1007 
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UPPER BLOCK Ko7.225 WITH GRAFFITI ON THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE FACE | PLATE 143 














0 10cm 


PHOTO o8dpkci002 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWING by Susanne Berndt 
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PLATE 144 | TOOLMARKS ON THE UPPER BLOCK Ko7.225 


(a) Glacis face, showing marks made 
with a single pointed tool 








(b) Inner side, showing rough marks 
made with a bladed tool 





(c) End, showing trimming marks 
made by a bladed tool 


PHOTOS (a) 08dpkci003, (b) o8dpkc1004, (c) O8dpkc1005 by Joseph Lehner 
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UPPER BLOCK Ko7.225 | PLATE 145 





(a) upper face, showing roughly 
smoothed finish and two incised 
lines; glacis side at left and passage 
side at top 





0 10cm 





(b) Underside, showing toolmarks | 


PHOTOS (a) 08dpkci006, (b) 0&8dpkci007 by Joseph Lehner 
DETAIL DRAWING by Susanne Berndt 
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PLATE 146 | LOWER BLOCK Ko7.226 WITH GRAFFITI ON THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE FACE 





10cm 


PHOTO o8dpkcioi1o by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWING by Susanne Berndt 
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LOWER BLOCK Ko7.226 WITH GRAFFITI ON THE GLACIS FACE | PLATE 147 








10cm 


PHOTO o8dpkci008 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWING by Susanne Berndt 


PLATE 148 | LOWER BLOCK Ko7.226 





PHOTOS (a) o8dpkcion, (b) o8dpkc1009 by Joseph Lehner 
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(a) Inner face 


(b) Underside, showing the arched 
trimming to fit over the granite 
stones below 


0 10cm 
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SKELETON SK2 IN THE ENTRANCE PASSAGE | PLATE 149 


50 cm 
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DRAWING by Yasemin Ozarslan and Ben Claasz Coockson 
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| SKELETON SkK2 


PLATE 150 


(a) Skeleton SK2 in the entrance passage being excavated by Nuri Arslan and Yasemin Ozarslan 








b) The in situ condition 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpiolded, (b) o9dpcpogi5ed 
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SKELETON SK2 | PLATE 151 





(a) Skeleton SK2 during excavation | 





(b) The left hand of skeleton SK2 after removal of the skull | 


PHOTOS (a) o9dpcpiii4ed, (6) o9dpcpi303ed 
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PLATE 152 | SKELETON SK2 


(a) Burned soil around the right 
tibia of skeleton SK2 


(b) Diagram of burned and 
unburned parts of skeleton SK2. 
Red = burned; black = unburned; 


white = absent. 





PHOTO (a) 12dpkc1801 and image by Yilmaz Selim Erdal 
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SKELETON SK2 | PLATE 153 


(a) Fragments of frontal (unburned), 
parietal, and occipital (burned) 
bones; (b) black color on the ventral 
surface and gray on the dorsal 
surface of the vertebral copses; 





(c) different colors on the external 
surface of the ribs 





0 3cm 


PHOTOS (a) 12dpkc1802, (b) 12dpkc1803, (c) 12dpkc1804 by Yilmaz Selim Erdal 
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PLATE 154 | SKELETON SkK2 










(a) Brown area on anterior surface 
of the femora (left); (b) bluish-white 
and white-colored bone fragments 
of left tibia. Twisting, shrinkage, and 
transversal checking on the tibia 
fragments (below) 
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PHOTOS (a) 12dpkc1805, (6) 12dpkc1806 by Yilmaz Selim Erdal 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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SKELETON SK3 IN THE GATE COURT | PLATE 155 





(a) Showing the partially burned silty surface with the impressions made by large stones falling 
from the wall tops 








(b) Before it was covered at the end of the 2010 season. The badly preserved skull is at center right and the left foot in 
the lower left corner. 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpkco815ed, (b) 1odpcgo748ed 
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PLATE 156 | BILOBATE ARROWHEADS 





| (a) Koo.099 | (6) Koo.122 


| (c) Ko9.236 | (d) 10 TR1ZU16meto1 


| (e) Ko9.235 | (A Kn.245 








0 2cm 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpkc2716 by Ben Claasz Coockson; (6) o5dpnkion by Murat Akar; 
(c) 10dpkci1216, (e) 10dpkc1218, (f) Ndpeco624 by Joseph Lehner; (d) 12dpkcii0o4 by Noél Siver 
DRAWINGS (a) by Hanna Kepka; (b) by David Stronach; (c), (e) by Jack Scott; (d), (f) by Ben Claasz Coockson 








(d) K11.258 


(a) Kn1.244 | 
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TRILOBATE (a-c) AND TANGED (d-f) ARROWHEADS | PLATE 157 





(b) K11.256 | (c) K11.255 





(e) K11.259 | 


0 2cm 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpccod30, (b) 1idpkc2723, (d) Ndpcco64g, (e) Ndpccodaz, 
(f) 1dpcco0627 by Joseph Lehner; (c) 1idpkc2722 by Ben Claasz Coockson 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 158 | GOLD AND ELECTRUM ORNAMENT K11.251 
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| (a) As found; (b) after detachment of the second plate 





0 11cm 


PHOTOS (a) idpke2612 and idpkc2614 by Ben Claasz Coockson; (b) 1dpnd3220 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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FIBULAE (a-b) AND HAIRGRIPS (c-i) | PLATE 159 





| (a) Koo.100 


| (6) Ko2.124. 





| (c) og9CAPPUcometo1 | (d) Kn.261 | (e) NTR24U15meto1 





| (f) Ki1.246 | (g) Ki1.262 | (h) nTR24U22meto4 | (i) NTR23U36meto1 


0 2cm 


PHOTOS (a) o5dpnkio10, (6) o8dpke38 by Murat Akar; (c) 1idpnd3504, (i) Wdpnd310 by Geoffrey D. Summers; 
(d) ndpecoésyz, (e) ndpccoé77, (f) ndpcco626, (g) dpcco664, (h) Nidpcco639 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS (a) by David Stronach; (6) by Judith Sellers; (c), (d),(e), (A), (g), (A), (2) by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 160 | ASSORTED METAL OBJECTS 





k l 0 2cm 


(a) Ornamental pin Koo.105; (b) three tulip-headed pins during conservation: 1TR24U22meto8, 11TR24U22meto7, 1TR24U22metoé; tulip-headed 
pins (c) NTR24U22meto8, (d) 1TR24U22meto7, and (e) 1TR24U22metoé; (f) spiral ring K11.263; (g) bead 1TR23U10gfao1; (h) tweezers KO0.117; domed 
tack heads (i) Ko0.102 and (j) K11.265; (k) tack K11.266; (I) ferrule and nail 1TR23U12meto1 


PHOTOS (a) 0odpol1408 by Ben Claasz Coockson; (b) 1idpcc0638, (c) Ndpeco642, (d) Ndpccod4i, (e) Ndpcco64o, (g) Tidpcco656, (j) Tidpccoé83, 
(k) ndpeco634, (I) 1dpcco68i by Joseph Lehner; (f) 12dpkci0é4, 12dpkci107 by Noél Siver; (h) O5dpnk1009, (i) O5dpnki007 by Murat Akar 
DRAWINGS (a, h, i) by Isabelle Ruben; (c), (d), (e), (A), (g), (/), (k) by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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ASSORTED METAL OBJECTS | PLATE 161 





(a) Copper sheet fragment O2TROZUIImeto2; (6b) copper 
alloy sheet fragment 11TR23U21metol; (c) weight K11.264; 
(d) iron knife blade with perforation for attachment of handle 
11TR24U21Imeto3 and nTR24U20meto2 








PHOTOS (a) 12dpkc1105 by Noél Siver; (b) Ndpccoé44, (c) Ndpcco0668, lidpcco066g, 11dpccod70, (d) 17dpkco102 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS (a) by Judith Sellers; (6), (c), (d right) by Ben Claasz Coockson; (d left) by Dominique Langis-Barsetti 
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PLATE 162 | POTTERY AND BAKED-CLAY WHORLS 


wo wee ee 





| (a) NTR23U09pobo1 | (6b) nTR23U09pobo2 





| (d) og TR22Uoipobo1 


| (c) K11.273 


| 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpccoé53, lidpceco0é54, (b) 1idpcco6ss, (c) Ndpke3240, Ndpke3241, (d) 10dpkc1214 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS (a), (b), (c) by Ben Claasz Coockson; (d) by Jack Scott 
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FENESTRATED IRON BAND k11.254 | PLATE 163 





PHOTO tidpccoéo1 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWING by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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: 
a 


5) bene | (b) Additional fragments 


7 


0 10cm 


PLATE 164 | IRON BAND k11.254 


' | (a) Detail 
a m7 
0 5cm 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpecoé02 by Joseph Lehner; (6) 12dpkc1440 by Noél Siver 
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IRON BANDS K11.252 AND K11.253. | PLATE 165 





(a) Iron bands K11.252 and K11.253 in situ | (b) lron band K11.253 in sealed storage | 





(c) Iron band K11.253_ | 








0 20cm 


PHOTOS (a) tidpndo8gi4 by Geoffrey D. Summers; (b) 14dpkco106 by Noél Siver; (c) 1dpcco606, 1idpeco6o7 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWING (c) by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 166 | IRON BAND K11.252 























ry 














0 10cm 


PHOTOS nidpcc0603, tidpcco604, 1idpcco605 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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IRON BAND Ki1.252 | PLATE 167 





Zl 


0 2cm 


(a) Detail showing the nail bent over and the head of the smaller nail used to secure the larger. One end of the band is rounded, 
while the other, behind, has been cut straight. 





(b) The large dome-headed nail with its lower portion bent over and the smaller nail inserted from the other side | 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpkc3233, (6b) dpkc3231 by Joseph Lehner 
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PLATE 168 | IRON BAND 11TR24U07METO3 


(a) Iron band 1TR24U07meto3 in 
situ 








(b) Iron band 1TR24U07meto3 | 


0 10cm 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpndogi8 from Kerkenes archive; (b) 1idpkc3227 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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DOME-HEADED IRON NAILS | PLATE 169 










(b) K11.270 





| (c) Ki1.269 


0 2cm 





(d) K11.268 (e) NTR24U07meto4 


PHOTOS (a) 1idpcc0625, (b) Ndpcco0632, (c) Ndpeco633, (d) Ndpccod3i, (e) Ndpcco648 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 170 | IRON NAILS 





| (6) nTR23U24metoz, 





| (c) NTR23U24meto1 





| (a) Ki.272 





| (d) NTR23U12meto2 





| (e) K11.267 





| (fA NTR24U04meto3 | (g) NTR23U09meto1 | (h) nTR23U31meto3 0 2cm 


PHOTOS (a) idpcc0643, (b) Ndpccoéz2, (c) Ndpccodéi, (d) tidpccodédo, (e) idpccoé4s, (f) Ndpcco64é, (g) Ndpccods5o, (h) Ndpkc3239 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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(a) Iron point K99.083 (right); 
(b) lron sheet with nails 
11TR24U22metos5 (below) 





ASSORTED IRON OBJECTS | PLATE 171 


PHOTOS (a) 0o8dpke1145, (6) 1idpeco745 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWING (a) by Kim Cordella 
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PLATE 172 | ASSORTED IRON OBJECTS 





(a) Iron sheet with nails 
11TR24U04meto4 








| (6) lron loop nTR24U04meto2 





| (c) lron rod og TR22U08metol1 Z 


0 2cm 


PHOTOS: (a) 1idpcco671, (b) 1idpcco672, (c) 1Odpkci252 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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ASSORTED METAL PIECES | PLATE 173 


(a) Iron tack Ko2.141 | 


2cm 











(b) Cut lead sheet 1TR23U3Imeto1 | 





(c) Melted lead nTR23U3Imeto2 | 


PHOTOS (a) o5dpnko705 by Murat Akar; (b) 1dpnd3538, 1idpnd3539 by Geoffrey D. Summers; (c) Ndpkc3242, 1dpkc3243 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWINGS (a) by Judith Sellers; (6) by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 174 | POTTERY FROM CONSTRUCTION OF THE GATE 


(a) Jug 1TR24U03potol 
with cut-away spout and 
polychrome paneled 
decoration 
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| (6) Paneled crater IOTR22U0ipoto1 


DRAWINGS by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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POTTERY VESSELS FROM THE GLACIS CORE | PLATE 175 


yi) 


(a) Cooking pot 10TR25U12poto4 (b) Cooking pot 1I0oTR25U12poto3 


(c) Cooking pot 1IOTR25Ui2poto5 | 





(d) Bowl 10 TR25U12poto1 | 





(e) Bowl 10TR25U12poto2 | 


0 5cm 


DRAWINGS by Dominique Langis-Barsetti and Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PANELED CRATER n1TR24U04POT02 FROM BELOW THE FLOOR OF ROOM 1 


PLATE 176 
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SHERDS FROM BELOW THE FLOOR OF ROOM 1 =| PLATE 177 


(a) Simple bowl with flat base 
nTR24U04poto1 


| (6) Dish nTR24U25poto2 
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\ \e 
\ 
\ 
\ Cooking pots (c) NTR24U04poto3 
\ (left); (d) 1TR24U03poto2 (below) 





DRAWINGS by Dominique Langis-Barsetti and Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 178 | MINIATURE POTS, NONALPHABETIC GRAFFITI ON VESSEL SHERDS 


CD GO 


(a) 1TR23U20potol (b) K11.277 
(c) K11.276 


(a-c) Three miniature pots from 
the rear section of the gate; (d, e) 
nonalphabetic graffiti on vessel 


sherds 





a\@- 


(d) Jar shoulder sherd K11.275 | (e) Pot base K11.274 
0 5cm 


PHOTOS (6) 1idpecod74, (c) Ndpke3244, Ndpke3245 by Joseph Lehner and Geoffrey D. Summers; 
(d) ndpnd34n, (e) Ndpnd3419 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS (a-c) by Dominique Langis-Barsetti and Ben Claasz Coockson; (d, e) by Ben Claasz Coockson 
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PLATE 180 | POTTERY SHERDS 


(a) Sherd with faceted lozenges 
o2TRo4Uo3potol 


(b) Painted sherd 
oOoCT50U02poto1 





2cm 






~ 


| (c) Large jar ooCT50U02poto2 


5cm 


PHOTOS (a) 18dpkco101 by Joseph Lehner; (6b) 1dpnd3402 by Geoffrey D. Summers 
DRAWINGS (a), (b), (c) by Ben Claasz Coockson; (c) by Dominique Langis-Barsetti 


(a) In the resistivity survey of the 
area 


(b) Drawn over the GPS simulation | 
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THE EARLY BYZANTINE COMPLEX | PLATE 181 





Gate 
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PLATE 182 | PLAN OF THE EARLY BYZANTINE STRUCTURES BEHIND THE CAPPADOCIA GATE 
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EARLY BYZANTINE PLAIN WARE JARS AND JUGS | PLATE 183 





(1) Rim and handle of jar. Orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions. Diameter 18 cm. The largest fragment recovered at 
he Cappadocia Gate. 


(2) Rim and handle of jar. Orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions. Diameter 12 cm. 

(3) Rim and handle of jar. Orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions. Diameter 18 cm. 

(4) Rim and handle of jug. Orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit and chaff inclusions. Diameter 8 cm. 
(5) Rim of jug. Orange body with brown-orange core, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions. Diameter 8 cm. 
(6) Rim of jug. Orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions, ribbing on interior and exterior. 


(7) Rim of jug. Orange-red body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions. Diameter 8 cm. 





(8) Rim of jug or bottle. Orange-red body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions. Diameter 4 cm. 


PHOTO oédpcjo702 by Robert Tate 
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PLATE 184 | EARLY BYZANTINE PLAIN WARE 





13 


\—et 





10cm 14 


(a) Plain ware pieces: 
(9) Rim of bowl. Orange-red body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions. Diameter 20 cm. 
(10) Base. Orange-red body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions. Diameter 12 cm. 
(n) Base. Orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions, raised spiral from manufacturing on interior. Diameter 4.5 cm. 
(12) Body sherd. Orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions, incised decoration (see pl. 184b for photo). 
(13) Handle. Red-orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions, single incision on exterior at join with vessel body. 


(14) Strap handle. Orange body, moderately abundant medium-sized grit inclusions, ribbing on vessel interior. 











= El 
0 2cm 0 Tcm 
(b) Incised sherds (farthest to right shown in 184a, no. 12, above) | (c) Fragment of a glass goblet 


PHOTOS (b) o6dpcjo709, (c) o6dpcjo713 by Joseph Lehner 
DRAWING (c) by Robert Tate 
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BRONZE FOLLIS, IRON AGE STREET SURFACE | PLATE 185 





0 lcm 


(a) Bronze follis of Maurice Tiberius (AD 582-602) (KO9.234), now curated in the Yozgat Museum 





(b) The outer face of the pen wall with the lron Age street surface at the base of TR30. The accumulation 
beneath and against the pen wall contained abraded pottery and tile fragments. 


PHOTOS (a) 10dpkci219 by Joseph Lehner; (6) 1idpcg2352 from Kerkenes archive 
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